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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


NOTICE OF THE CHASIDIM, A FANATICAL JEWISH SECT, 


Tue long-continued unbelief of the Jews might furnish a plausible 
argument against the truth of Christianity, if they appeared in 
their history as a sober-minded people, never moved except by 
weight of evidence, which they had carefully examined. But 
this is not the case. Their whole history shews that, with all 
their shrewdness in worldly dealing, and all their genius and 
acuteness in scholastic argumentation, they are a credulous and 
superstitious people in the highest degree. The delusions of their 
false Messiahs, in past ages, are well known. But the modern 
history of the Jews has attracted but little attention ; and few 
persons are acquainted with the fact, that there is at this present 
moment, amongst the Rabbinical Jews, a numerous and powerful 
sect, whose fanaticism almost exceeds the bounds of belief.) ‘hi 
Poland, the cradle-and chief seat of this sect, the aftention, is 
soon attracted by a class of Jews whose dress bespeaks a studred 
slovenliness, and whose features express a ferocious wildness, 
almost indicative of insanity. These are the Chasidim, or Saimts; 
as they call themselves. The name of the founder was Rabbi. 
Israel, with the epithet Baal Shem, “ possessor of the name,” that 
is, the mysterious name of God, which enables him that knows it 
to work miracles, and to attain the knowledge of all mysteries, 
Rabbi Israel’s real history is enveloped in utter obscurity. The 
orthodox Rabbins say that he was an ambitious man, of mean 
talents, and no acquirements; and that, as he could not distin- 
— himself by learning, he took the shorter and easier road to 
ame and power, by pretending to superior sanctity and a more 
profound knowledge of mysteries. Has followers, on the contrary, 
as we shall sce hereafter, describe him as a prodigy of learning 
and piety from his very childhood. All that is certain is, that he 
appeared about the year 1740, at first in Hussti, and afterwards 
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at Medziboze, in Podolia, as the head of a small sect, which he 
had previously collected in privacy. He was most probably a 
man of devotional and enthusiastic spirit, who felt the imsufh- 
ciency and lifelessness of Rabbinism, and thought he had dis- 
covered the essence of true piety in the my sticism of the Cabba- 
listic system. ‘This natural turn of his mind led him to this study, 
as he hoped thereby to attain an intimate union with God, which 
his followers still regard as the acme of piety, and the one great 
object of ail their fastings, ablutions, and prayers. Whether he 
himself laid claim to supernatural powers cannot now be ascer- 
tained, but, as the Rabbinical Jews generally believe that an 
intimate knowledge of Cabbala bestows them, and enables the 
soul to roam at large amidst the worlds of angels and separate 
spirits, it is probable that he did at least pretend to the same sort 
of intercourse with the other world which Swedenborg believed 
himself to possess. However that may be, his fame soon spread, 
in spite of the most determined opposition on the part of the Rab- 
bins ; and in a very short time his followers were numbered by 
tens of thousands. As long as he lived, the sect formed one creat 
whole, of which he was the head. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1760, it was divided into separate congregations, each 
of which had its own Rabbi, or, as the Chasidim call him, Tsaddik, 
or righteous man; the most distinguished of whom were R. 
Israel’s crandchildren. The death of the founder in no wise 
retarded the progress of the sect. His successors went through 
all Poland, teaching the new religion ; and as they far surpassed 
the other Jews in fasting and daily ablutions, and the other ex- 
ternal signs of Rabbinic piety, they everywhere found followers. 
There was nothing to shock the prejudices of the people, but 
everything to attract them. ‘They appeared as possessors and 
teachers of the Cabbala, the most revered part of Judaism; and 
they naturally found crowds ready to receive what they promised 
to impart. Dr. Jost, a learned reformed Jew, says,™ that Chasi- 
dism is the religion of nine-tenths of the Jews in Galicia, South 
Hungary, West and South Russia, and Wallachia. He might 
also have added, that it has extended to the East, and has fol- 
lowers in Jerusalem and Safet, and two synagogues in Constan- 
tinople. Though in reality they differ but little from the other 
Rabbinical Jews, there exists between them a complete wall of 
separation. The Chasidim have se parate synagogues, use the 
wee book of the Spanish Jews, which is more ‘cabbalistic, and 
rave their own Rabbies. They reverence the Talmud lees, and 
the Sohar more, than the other Jews, and especially profess to 
strive after a perfect union with God, as their great object. To 


* Geschichte der Israeliten, vol. ix. p. 160. 
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effect this, they spend uch time in contemplation ; and, in 
prayer, use the most extraordinary contortions and gestures, jump- 
ing, writhing, howling, in order to exalt their mind, and do cer- 
tainly succeed in working themselves into a state little short of 
phrensy. Before their devotions, they indulge freely in the use of 
mead and even of ardent spirits, to promote cheerfulness, as they 
regard sorrow and anxiety as peculiar hinderances to the enjoy- 
ment of union with God. Their chief means of edification is the 
spending the Sabbath-day with the Tsaddik. On Friday after- 
noon and evening, before the approach of the Jewish Sabbath, 
waggon-loads of Jews and Jewesses, with their children, pour in 
from all the neighbourhood, from a distance of thirty, forty, or 
more miles. The rich bring presents and their own provisions, 
of which the poor are permitted to partake. The chief enter- 
tainment is Saturday afternoon, at the meal which the Jews call 
the third meal,* during which the Tsaddik sagt Torah, that is, 
he extemporises a sort ‘of moral-mystical-cabbalistical discourse, 
which his followers receive as the dictates of immediate imspira- 
tion. For the benefit of those who are too far removed to come 
on the Saturday, the Tsaddik makes journeys through his district, 
when he lodges with some rich member of the sect, and is treated 
with all the respect due to one who stands in immediate communi- 
cation with Deity. He then imposes penances on those whose 
consciences are burdened with guilt ; dispenses amulets and ships 
of parchment with cabbalistic sentences written on them to those 
who wish exemption from sickness and danger, or protection 
against the assaults of evil spirits; and pronounces on the sick 
and the barren his benediction, which is supposed to remove all 
infirmities, and to procure the fulfilment of every wish. The 
writer of this notice once saw one of 7 most famous of these 
Tsaddikim, the Tsaddik of Medziboze, or Mezbesh, during one 
of these periodical visits to a large cameiaiin in Russian Po- 
land. His antechamber was crowded with Jews and Jewesses, 
anxiously waiting for admission. The Tsaddik himself was seated 
in an imner chamber, in an arm-chair. He wore a long robe, 
something like a cassock, of sk y-blue silk, a white girdle and cap. 
He was a fine- looking, portly old man, with a long white beard. 
His attendants all stood around him, attired i in the usual costume 
of the Polish Jews, excepting the cap, which was not black velvet, 
but white cotton. His conversation was that of a shrewd, sen- 
sible man ; and with us he certainly shewed nothing either of the 
mystic or fanatic. The Jews said, at his de sparture, that his re- 
ceipts in this town alone were 2000 silver rubles, or about 3307. 


* The Jews are bound on the Sabbath to have three meals—the first on Friday 
night, the second when they come from the synagogue on Saturday morning, and 
the third on Saturday afternoon. 
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Another of the most famous Tsaddikim of our times was the 
Tsaddik of Kisharoff, in the kingdom of Poland, now some years 
dead. His fame for healing the sick and working miracles ex- 
tended far and wide. He was in consequence visited by multi- 
tudes of Jews, and, as they say, by not a few Christians, who 
experienced the beneficial effects of his supernatural power. A 
very few years since his grave was still visited as a means of help 
in all sorts of trouble. But perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
exhibiting the genius and creed of this sect is to give extracts 
from their own writings. Their excessive credulity may be seen 
in their history of R. Israel, as published by themselves, from an 
original copy, of which I will translate a few passages, prefixing 
some of their religious tenets, as given by Dr. Jost, in the place 
quoted above* :— 

“A man should have no other will but the will of God. Every 
man should look upon himself as the object for which the world 
is created. Do good, without looking to any other reward than 
that of finding new opportunities of fulfilling your duties. Fly 
from worldly honour. Receive insults in silence. Faith and 
truth are inseparable. Pride is idolatry. Cheerfulness in suf- 
fering, and obedience from a principle of love, unite us with God. 
Covetousness must be annihilated. The visit of many to the 
Tsaddik should surround and unite all with love, and strengthen 
them in the service of the Most High. Pursue worldly business 
only for the sake of the soul. The difference between life and 
death exists in the case of worldly men; but the pious man, who 
triumphs over the wants of the body, even then, when no duty 
compels him, lives always, and experiences no difference between 
life and death. Sadness and sloth arise from want of faith. He 
that is firm in faith is hurt by nothing ; he fears no man, he re- 
gards no obstacle, but does his duty in the service of God. Faith 
in the wise men, that their words and deeds are not to be under- 
stood as they appear, but contain mysteries, entitles to salvation. 
The most important of all principles is unreserved devotion to the 
T'saddik ; never to turn aside from his precepts ; to reject wisdom 
and science, yea, one’s own under standing, and to receive only what 
the Tsaddik says. Even when one thinks that the Tsaddik is act- 
ing contrary to the law, he is still to believe that the Tsaddik is 
inthe right ; he must therefore reject his own undersianding, and 
rest confidently on that of the Rabbi. Itisa duty to get aw ay as 
far as ‘seers from philosophy, for through philosophy many 
bring themselves and others to sin. Natural philosophers shew 
that all things happen according to the course of nature; but 
they are wild beasts, who tread down many of our people. Their 


® He quotes from the Kitsur Likkute Mobaran of R. Nachman, grandson of R 


Israel, and the Sepher H ummidoth of R. Nathan, a disciple of the former, 
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souls are like birds caught in a net: let every cautious person 
beware. To read books of this kind, even when written by 
learned Israelites, is forbidden, for there is no evil greater. When 
there is a difference of opinion in heaven, it is settled according 
to the opinion of the Tsaddik. When any one is judged above, 
the judgment refers only to his name; the messengers of death 
sometimes mistake this, and thus kill somebody else through in- 
advertence. God often sends misfortune to a man, that he may 
go to the ‘Tsaddik and get him to pray for him. He that is in 
grief, let him give presents continually to the Tsaddik. They 
that travel to the Tsaddik acquire a large portion of merit by that 
very act, even though they learn nothing from him.” 
This specimen of their tenets may serve to shew the implicit 
| faith which the Chasidim place in their leaders, and the general 
tendency of their opinions. The extent of their credulity will 
appear from the following extracts from a quarto pamphlet, in the 
Polish Jewish dialect, entitled, “ The Praises of Israel Baal Shem 
Tor,” printed in 1817, without the name either of place or 
printer* :— 

“ The father of Baal Shem, R. Eliezer, lived on the frontiers 
of Wallachia, whence he was carried away by robbers to a distant 
land, where he was sold as a slave to one of the king’s ministers. 
The king was then engaged in a war that threatened the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom, when suddenly the means of averting the 
calamity were revealed to R. Eliezer in a dream. A second dream 
raised him toa dignity equal to that which Joseph enjoyed in 
Egypt, and he received the king’s daughter in marriage. His 
yiety prevented him from living with this Gentile woman: he, 
iowever, revealed to her his history and religion, which was 
altogether forbidden in that land, and she assisted him in escaping 
with great riches. On his road home, he was robbed of all he 
had, but was comforted by the appearance of the prophet Elijah, 
who said, Because of thy great merits thou art found worthy to 
have a son, who will enlighten the eyes of Israel, and in him will 
be fulfilled the verse, ‘ Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I 
will be glorified ;’ Isa. xlix.3. On his return home, R. Eliezer 
found his wife, and in their old age, for they were both one hun- 
dred years old, Israel Baal Shem Tor was born. The child grew 
and was weaned ; and when the time of the father’s death . se 
near, he took him in his arms, and said, ‘I see that thou wilt 
shine as a great light: remember, therefore, all thy life long, that 
God blessed be: He is with thee, and as He is with thee, be 
afraid of nothing.’ After his father’s death, the town’s people, 
out of respect for him, took care of the child, and engaged for 
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* Most probably in some place where the opponents of the Chasidim had most 
fluence at the Censor's office. 
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him a melammed or tutor. His talents were great, and he made 
rapid progress. But as he was in the habit of studying only a 
few days at a time, and then ran away into a wood to enjoy pri- 
vate study and prayer, the people thought him a hopeless youth, 
and withdrew their support. Poor Israel was then obliged to 
accept a situation as belfer or helper in a school. His business 
was to call for the children at their homes, and to convey them to 
school, and to repeat with them certain prayers. When he sung 
the words, and concluded with the Amen, his voice pierced the 
heavens, for it was such a song as the Levites used to sing in the 
Temple, and in heaven it was a time of great favour and accept- 
ance. Satan observed this, and, fearful of the consequences, de- 
termined to stop this devotion. E ‘or this purpose he changed him- 
self into a wild beast called a wohl-klak,* and when Israel was 
conducting the children to school, he so terrified them, that they 

were afraid to eo any more, and thus the praying and singing 
were interrupted. Israel then remembered the dying command 
of his father, to be afraid of nothing ; and went about begging 
the parents to entrust the children to him, for that he would pro- 
tect them. The parents were persuaded, and Baal Shem again 
set out with his charge. The beast again made his appearance, 
but Baal Shem, with one blow of his staff, laid him lifeless at his 
feet. After this, Baal Shem became a shomer, or watcher, in the 
Beth Hammedrash (house of learning), and, to all appearance, 
neglected his studies. His custom was to sleep whilst others 
studied, and when the others slept he spent that time in diligent 
study and prayer. 

At this time there lived a Rabbi of great learning and piety ; 
his namie was R. Adam (where he lived we are not told), who 
possessed certain mysterious manuscripts which he had found in 
a cave, and from which he had learned the great secrets of the 
law, and the names of God. It appears that. though he lived in 
great poverty in this world, that he might be rich in the world to 
come, that he had, notwithstanding, by virtue of his mysterious 
knowledge, great influence with the Emperor (which Emperor 
we are not told, but suppose the Emperor of Austria). He once 
asked the Emperor to come and dine with him, and the Emperor 
accepted the invitation, to the no small surprise of the court. On 
the appointed day the Emperor set out for the little town where 
R. Adam resided, attended by a numerous suite of counts and 
princes, who used all their eloquence in dissuading the Emperor 
from proceeding, because, as they said, R. Adam lived in a small 
house, and had no place to receive the imperial court. The Em- 
peror, it seems, was better instructed as to R. Adam’s capabilities, 


* This word is neither German nor Hebrew. 


The nearest word that I can find 
is Warchlak ~in Polish, a wild boar. 
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for he turned a deaf ear to all their insinuations. When near the 
place, his Majesty sent forward a courier to see whether the due 
preparations had been made, but he returned with the news that 
R. Adam’s cottage looked just as usual. The nobles again en- 
treated the Emperor to return, but he persevered in his intention ; 
and, when they arrived, they were astonished at the sight of one 
of the most splendid palaces that the eye ever beheld. The Em- 
peror and the court were entertained with a magnificence worthy 
of royalty, and dismissed with presents. R. Adam had requested 
of each to express a wish, and then put his hand into his pocket, 
where the object of his desires was found safely lodged. To 
have a clue to this mystery, the Emperor took with him two 
golden cups from the sideboard, which he kept until the intelli- 
gence reached him that the palace of a neighbouring king had 
disappeared for a season, and had as unexpectedly returned. 
After such a display of power, no one can doubt that the manu- 
scripts were of rare value, or that R. Israel Baal Shem Tor was 
the worthy heir of such a treasure. On his deathbed, R. Adam 
commanded his only son to go to the town of Okkifl, and search 
for a youth named Israel, for that the manuscripts ‘belonged to 
him and to his soul. The son set for th, and with great difficulty 
discovered Israel. He engaged him first as his servant, and 
having ascertained by various trials that this was the Israel, he 
delivered the manuscripts, and thought himself highly honoured 
in being permitted to study with this wonderful personage. Israel 
now advanced rapidly in all mysteries, many of which he commu- 
nicated to R. Adam’s son, on condition that he never would reveal 
the history of the manuscripts or their contents to living soul. 
His fellow-student was, however, not satisfied with the information 
thus obtained : he besought Baal Shem to bring down the angel 
who is called the Prince of the Law, as he could reveal mysteries 
still more profound. After much hesitation, and often refusing, 
Baal Shem at length consented. They fasted and bathed them- 
selves every day for eight days, and on the appointed evening the 
angel was summoned to descend. But hardly had the summons 
gone forth, when Baal Shem broke out into the most bitter lamen- 
tations—*‘ Alas! alas! there has been some mistake; for I 
see not the Prince of the Law, but the Prince of Fire, about to 
descend and to burn the town. Run home and save your father- 
in-law and family.’ Down the Prince of Fire accordingly came, 
and the town was burnt, but Baal Shem and his friends escaped. 
The sad result of this attempt by no means cooled the curiosity of 
R. Adam’s son. Baal Shem was again persuaded. The fasting 
and bathing were again gone through ; the summons was re- 
newed, and Baal Shem « again cried out in agony, ‘ Woe is me! 
there has been a mistake. It is the Prince of the Pestilence that 
is coming. The sentence of death is gone forth against us both, 
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unless we spend the night in watching and study.’ They opened 
their books in all haste, and read with diligence. But soon after 
midnight, R. Adam’s son was overcome with sleep. Baal Shem 
tried in vain to keep him awake : sleep prevailed ; and the Prince 
of the Pestilence executed his commission. R. Adam’s son died, 
Baal Shem now removed to a small town near Brody, in Galicia. 
He subsequently married, and for many years lived privately in 
a village, devoting all his time to study and prayer, and won Bom 
concealing his supernatural powers. He now and then wrought 
a miracle to extricate himself or his wife from a difficulty, or to 
help a friend. And sometimes Jews on a visit with him, if they 
happened to awake in the night, were alarmed at seeing the room 
full of fire ; but when they cot up to escape, found that it was only 
a supernatural elory which ‘surrounded Baal Shem at his midnight 
studies. Such persons were, however, always sworn to keep his 
secret until the time of his public career should arrive. Israel at 
length attained the destined age of thirty-six, and then publicly 
appeared as a Baal Shem, or possessor of the sacred name, and 
took up his abode permanently at Medziboze, or, as the Jews 
pronounce it, Mezbesh.’ 

The above is an abstract of the history contained in the first 
six leaves. ‘The remainder of the book is a mere collection of 
anecdotes and fables, utterly destitute of the appearance of pro- 
bability, and in many cases devoid even of the marvellous ; as, 
for instance, that several persons, on their deathbed, requested 
Baal Shem to pray for them ; that he refused, and that they died 
in consequence. One or two may be admitted for the purpose of 
throwing light on the opinions of the sect, and their state of 
mind :— 

“ T have heard, says the author, from the great Rabbi of the 
holy congregation of Miseritz, that: once, on the day of atonement, 
Baal Shem was late in coming to prayer, and the people Wi aited 
for him a long time. At length he came, sat down in his own 
seat, and laid his head upon the desk. After lifting up his head 
several times, he made signs to begin prayer. The celebrated R. 
David steppe ‘dl forward, for he always read prayers on solemn 
oceasions. But no sooner had he reached the ammud, or reading- 
desk, than Baal Shem began to pour forth upon him a torrent of 
abuse, which he c ontinued for half an hour, putting him to shame 
in the presence of all the people. KR. David, afraid that Baal 
Shem saw some sin upon him, began to retreat, but was stopt by 
a loud cry from Baal Shem, commanding him to stand still and 
pray. He commenced the prayers with weeping and sobbing, 
and hardly knew what he was about, for his heart was well nigh 
broken. When the day of atonement was over, R. David w ent 
to Baal Shem, and asked him what wickedness he had seen on 
him, thus to shame him before the congregation? ‘I saw no 
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wickedness,’ replied Baal Shem, ‘ but [ perceived Sammael, the 
accuser, in the path by which the prayers ascend to heaven : 
therefore I delayed the prayers until | could find out another road 
for them ; but L was afraid lest there should be any vain thoughts 
in you, and on that account I wounded your heart to keep away 
all strange imaginations.” —Fol. 6, col. 4. 

“ On another occasion, on the eve of the day of atonement, 
there was a great accusation (in heaven) against Israel, the object 
of which was to take away the oral law. Baal Shem went about 
the entire day in great agitation. In the evening, when the whole 
town went to him to receive his benediction, he blessed only one 
or two, so great was his sorrow. He then went into the syna- 
gogue, leaned into the ark of the covenant, and spoke words of 
reproof, crying out, ‘ What shall we do if they take away from 
us the holy law? We shall not be able to exist among the nations 
for halfa day.’ He was particularly severe against the Rabbies 
who teach false doctrines. He afterwards went into the Beth 
Hammedrash, and said the prayer beginning ‘ Kol nidre.’ But 
the accuser grew more vidlent ; and Baal Shem hurried all the 
men of prayer to make haste with their prayers, that he might 
be able to begin the prayer called ‘ N’ilah’ in good time. Before 
this prayer he again exhorted the people to repentance, and wept. 
He then laid down his head upon the reading-desk, and sobbed 
and cried aloud, and then began to pray with a loud voice. His 
custom was not to look into the book. R. Yenkel, from Mezbesh, 
repeated the words first, and he answered. R. Yenkel began as 
usual. He said the words once: he said them again; but as 
Baal Shem answered not, he stood silent. Baal Shem then began 
to make the most wonderful movements, and bowed down his 
head even to his feet. The congregation feared every moment 
lest he should fall, and yet they were also afraid to lay hold of 
him. They therefore made known the matter to R. Wolf Kotzis. 
He came, and, looking into Baal Shem’s face, made signs that no 
one should touch him, for his eyes were turned, and he uttered 
sounds like a wounded ox. This lasted for two hours, after which 
he stood upright in his place, and soon finished the prayer. As 
soon as the day of atonement was over, all the people went to 
Baal Shem to pay their respects, and to ask what was the end of 
the accusation. He related to them how, during the prayer 
‘ Nilah,’ he went from world to world without delay, until he 
arrived at the sanctuary, from which place, said he, ‘ | had only 
one gate to pass, in order to come to the name Blessed-be-He. In 
the sanctuary I found prayers which had heen waiting for the 
last fifty years, and had found no entrance. But to-day, by 
means of our great devotion, all these prayers were admitted, and 
shone as bright as the morning star. [I said to the prayers, Why 
do you wait here all this time ? They replied, We had orders to 
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wait for you to be our guide. I said, Come along, for the gate 
was open (now the gate was as big as the whole world) ; but 
when we approached, an angel came and locked it ; the lock was 
us large as the whole town of Mezbesh. I tried to open the lock, 
but was not able. I then ran to my Rabbi, the author of the 
book Toldoth Jakob Joseph, and said to him, Israel is now in 

reat trouble, and I am not permitted to enter: at another time 
i should not insist upon entering, but now it is necessary. My 
Rabbi said, I will go with you, and, if it be possible, they will 
certainly open the gate. But when he came, he could do nothing 
with the lock. I began to weep and cry before the Rabbi, and 
to say, Will you forsake me in the time of trouble? He said, I 
can do nothing more; but come, let us go to the sanctuary of 
Messiah,—perhaps we shall find help there. When Messiah 
Righteousness saw me yet afar off, he said, Cry not, and gave me 
two letters,* with which | went back to the gate, and, by the help 
of God, it opened. [ then introduced all the prayers ; and as soon 
as ever the prayers entered, the accuser held his peace, the decree 
was changed, and nothing but a note of it remained. There was, 
however, a great commotion in the world. Many had sent away 
their books to the province of Wallachia; for the accuser was of the 
sect of Sabbathi Tsevi, (may their name be blotted out!) and the 
Bishop of Kaminietz had burnt two copies of the Talmud, one of 
which he had taken from a Jew by force, and laid upon the fire. This 
bishop did not go unpunished : he was so injured by the fire, that 
he died on the road home. Afterwards there was a public dis- 
putation in Lemberg, before the bishop there, but he was struck 
with terror, and did not condemn the law. On the contrary, the 
whole of the wicked sect were shmadded+ (baptized), for the 
bishop commanded them to shave off half their hair and beard, 
to shew that they were neither Jews nor aliens. To avoid this 
disgrace, they consented to be shmadded. Thus may all the 
wicked of the earth perish !” 

This last story is Lichie characteristic of the Chasidim. To 
this day they are still engaged with the world of spirits, either 
bringing down blessings or averting judgments. It also illustrates 
the general character of their miracles, which mostly rest upon 
the testimony of him who works them, and are not submitted to 
the scrutiny of the senses. The ground-work of the above story 
is found in the history of the celebrated Frank, a cotemporary of 
Israel Baal Shem, and the pretended prophet of Sabbathi ‘T'sevi, 
who settled in Podolia about the year 1757. He was really a 
man of great cabbalistic learning ; and, as he professed faith in 


ee ee 


* Cabbalistic letters of the Alphabet. 


t Shamad is a Hebrew word, signifying to destroy, which the Jews use for bap. 
tism, as they look upon baptism and destruction as synonymous 
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the Trinity, and drew up a creed in many points agreeing with 
Christianity, he obtained the patronage of the Roman catholic 
Bishop of Ratsiniets, whose attempt to destroy the Talmud is 
ascribed to his influence. The death of his patron, and the in- 
trigues of the hostile Jews, led to the public disputation in Lem- 
berg, of which a most marvellous account is given in another 
Chasid book, entitled, “ The Book of the Dreadful History.” 
The opposers of Frank triumphed ; and Frank and _ his followers 
were really baptized, and formed a sort of judaizing Christian 
sect, still known by the denomination of Frankists. The Chasi- 
dim ascribe the death of the bishop and the baptism of Frank to 
the prayers of Baal Shem. Their own sect, however, is now also 
on the wane. Within the last ten years several of their greatest 
Rabbies have died, and the survivors, it is said, have lost much 
of their influence, as they promised to reverse a decree, relative to 
military service, which the Russian government issued six years 
ago, but were utterly unsuccessful. The decree was executed, 
and the Tsaddikim lost their credit. It is, however, much to be 
feared that the transition from fanaticism will be to infidelity, 
unless proper means be used to lead them to the truth. 


PARISH CHURCHES. 
NO. XIX.—BURLINGTON CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 


{ With an Engraving. ) 


Tuis church belongs to a class, by no means common, which has 
not hitherto received the attention or illustration they well deserve 
from the lovers of ecclesiastical architecture. The greater part of 
them are mere fragments of larger buildings formerly appropriated 
to the rich monasteries which were dissolved in this kingdom at 
the period of the Reformation. For very few indeed remain 
entire* which are not included in the number of the collegiate 
churches. But parts of several of these noble structures, which 
rivalled our cathedrals in grandeur of design and delicacy of 
workmanship, were at that time converted into parochial chapels. 
Sometimes the choir, sometimes the nave of the Abbey church, 
with or without the tower and transepts, has been spared by the 
hand of the destroyer, and preserved for sacred uses.+ 


* St. Alban’'s, Herts; Beverley Minster, York; Selby, Yorks. ; Tewksbury, 
Gloucester ; Christchurch, Twynam, Hamps.; Romsey, Ilamps, 
Abbey Church ; Great Malvern, Worcester. 

+t The following list is extracted from the churches named in Rickman’s Gothic 
Architecture :— Malmesbury, Wilts. ; Dunstable, Beds.; Thorney, Camb.; Laner- 
cost, Cumb.; Melbourne, Derb.; Waltham, Essex; Sempringham, Lincoln ; 
Crowland, Lincoln; Tutbury, Stafford; New Shoreham, Sussex; Winchelsea, 
Sussex; Pershore, Worcester; Bolton, Yorks. ; Howden, Yorks.; Old Malton, 
Yorks. 


; Shrewsbury 
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Many causes have contributed to prevent such parish churches 
from becoming objects of public admiration. As fragments of 


larger edifices, they cannot be expected to present to the eye of 


the inexperienced observer so attractive and well-proportioned an 
exterior, as many of smaller dimensions and architecture much 
inferior which possess the advantage of constituting an entire 
whole; besides, both the exterior and interior of such churches 
have, in most instances, suffered material injury from the 
inadequate and injudicious attempts of churchwardens and other 
guardians of the building to accommodate it to its present use. 
In almost all such parishes, the livings belong to the number 


of perpetual curacies, as they are called; the great number of 


which throughout the country seems to have long been one of the 
maim sources of the evils which impede the efliciency of our 
national church; nothing having given such frequent occasion 


to pluralities and non-residence as the sacrilegious spoliation of 


tithes committed in Henry VILI.’s time, by which act these perpe- 
tual curacies were created. For, while the monastic estates and 
rectorial tithes were swept away together into the hands of the 
laity, the impoverished minister was left to perform, without 
needful assistance, the duties of a rector, in large and laborious 
parishes, and, with no parsonage house, and no more than a 
curate’s stipend, to meet the calls of charity, and to maintain the 
respectability of his arduous station. 

It is almost incredible how inadequate the provision for the 
support of the minister of Burlington has continued for three 
centuries, in spite of the operation of Queen Anne’s Bounty. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s grant of the rectorial tithes, no more than 
eight pounds per annum is reserved to be paid by the impropriator 
as “the salary of a curate or priest who should perform divine 
service and have the charge of souls ;” and this appears to have 
been actually the whole amout of the stipend for more than 150 
years after the dissolution of the monastery.* Since the beginning 
of the last century, the living has been augmented several times 
by Queen Anne’s Bounty, so as to be now valued in the Parlia- 
inentary Returns at 83/. 10s. per annum ; and this, in a parish 
with a population of more than 5000 souls, is the endowment of the 
only place of worship belonging to the national church ! 

Surely it would have been a most righteous application of the 
public money, long ago, by means of national grants, to have acce- 


lerated the augmentation of the poorer benefices. The question of 


the propriety and necessity of national establishments of religion 
seems to be generally admitted, notwithstanding no little clamour 


* Speed makes the annual revenue of the dissolved monastery in 1537, 6822 13s. 9d; 
and Dugdale, 547/. Gs. | Phe. The rectory of Burlington was then valued at 367. 6s. 8d. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time, it was let for 40% per annum, and in Charles L.'s, for 
te per annwn 
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has been raised upon the subject; but it is hard to conceive how 
the principle can be separated from another, which binds the 
uation, as a whole, to contribute to the support of the national 
church. It appears impossilve to entertain the notion of a 
national establishment being suffered to exist at all without being 
also publicly maintained, and, where necessary, extended ; and it 
would be more worthy of a Christian nation to contribute gene- 
rously to the augmentation of the poorer livings from its own 
funds, than to talk of effecting this most desirable object by some 
unjust and sordid measure, which would go to equalize and 
reduce all the better benefices. It is indeed an ungenerous and 
unchristian argument, that, because more than 4000 benefices 
were wantonly despoiled of their rights and privileges three 
centuries ago, to the no small de triment of the means of national 
religious instruction, the remainder should now be subjected to'a 
similar process, in order to remedy the evils flowing from a former 
act of injustice. This acknowledged evil has, howev er, been too 
long a fruitful source of somewhat unavailing regret to the best 
friends of the — 

Burlington, or Bridlington,* is a market-town and seaport in 
the East “Riding of the county of York, lying about half-way 
between Beverley and Scarborough. Its spacious and beautiful 
bay, completely protected from the northern gales by the bold 
promontory of Flamborough Head, seems to have been considered 
as an important station on the coast in very early times. The 
Romans, Danes, Saxons, and Normans, successively occupied 
the same spot ; ‘and the remains of huge mounds and dykes in 
the neighbourhood, as well as Roman military roads, which have 
been traced in this direction, warrant us in assigning to the 
settlement a very high antiquity. The church and town are 
sheltered by high eround, except on the east side, which is open 
to the sea. A narrow valley follows the course of a rivulet, which 
rises about five miles to the westward, in the fine range of chalk 
hills, called the Yorkshire Wolds; and to the south is the 
extensive district of Holderness, in former ages one vast marsh ; 
but now improved, by draining and cultivation, so as to furnish 
some of the best grazing land in England. 

At the time of the Norman survey, there was a church in 


existence at Burlington, although no part of the architecture of 


the present fabric can lay claim to so remote a date. The manor 
had formerly belonged to Gilbert Tyson, and afterwards to 
Morear, the Saxon Earl; and there is some reason to think 
that a nunnery of Saxon foundation may have been a 
here in the general ruin brought by the Danes upon the Saxon 
monasteries in the kingdom of Northumbria. Be this as it may, 


rton, o7 Berlinton a. or Bridhintona. 


* Anciently Brelling 
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the manor of Burlington, after the Norman Conquest, was 
bestowed upon Gilbert de Gant, or Gaunt, who came over with 
the Conqueror, and was by him created Baron of Falkingham, in 
Lincolnshire. He was also the Lord of the Manor of Hunmanby, 
near Burlington, and had a castle there. His son, Walter de 
Gaunt, in the reign of Henry I., founded at Burlington a priory 
of Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine ; ; and, by a 
munificent donation, appropriated the manor and rectory to their 
use. Hence it is that, for the four succeeding centuries, the his- 
tory of the place is little more than a history of the monastery : 
for, by a grant of King Stephen, the custody of the port and 
harbour was confirmed to the prior and convent; and, by a 
charter of King John, the privilege of holding an annual fair and 
market was also conferred upon them. They were thus consti- 
tuted lords of trade and commerce as well as of the soil, and this 
combined with the civil jurisdiction which they exercised to secure 
to them the undisturbed possession of all civil and ecclesiastical 
a, in the town and neighbourhood, which indeed appear to 

1ave been reduced into complete subordination to the influence of 
the monastery. Several of the brethren—Robert, the Scribe, 
Gregory of Bridlington, William of Newburgh, John de Twenge, 
John de Bridlington, Peter of Langtoft, and Ripley, the Al- 
chymist—were celebrated either as monkish writers, or as patterns 
of monastic virtue. 

The approach to the church is by an ancient gateway of deco- 
rated character, the arch mouldings and roof “of which, boldly 
groined with bosses, are still in tolerable preservation ; but the 
exterior of the building 1s sadly mutilated. Of the conventual 
church nothing but the nave remains. The choir and transepts 
are entirely demolished along with the central tower; and the 
two towers, which once adorned the m: agnificent western front of 
the edifice, are now reduced to the level of the side walls. Owing 
to this, the building is seen to much disadvantage from a distance. 
The south-west tower is perpendicular, and, judging from the 
massive and bold projecting buttresses of its remaining lower 
stories, must have been of great height, and a striking object to 
the surrounding country. ‘It is now disfigured by an octagonal 
brick bell-turret, with a leaden cupola, erected in 1763, and con- 
taining three bells. The north-west tower is of more early date 
than the rest of the west front, and communicated with the north 
aisle by a plain low door-way with semicircular arch, the only 
one of that form now remaining about the building ; but this 
tower is now unroofed, and its fine interior arches walled up.* 


* The great west window is of noble dimensions, (about 30 feet high and 30 feet 
wide ;) the head is filled with excellent perpendicular tracery, and the lower part is 
divided by a transom into two compartments of nine lights cach. The lowest of 
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The interior of the building consists of nine arches, exclusive 
of the western towers. The eastern end is not perpendicular to 
the side walls, and is merely an unsightly mass of buttresses 
piled from the ruins of the demolished choir and transepts, 
of which unhappily not a vestige now remains. So long ago as 
the year 1591, Queen Elizabeth permitted John Stanhope, Esq., 
the ane of the rectory, “ to take all ¢he o/d stones remaining on 
the site of the late monastery, and not yet sold or laid out, for the 
purpose of repairing the piers and harbour, then in great ruin and 
decay.” Ever since that time, while any materials were left that 
could be converted to building purposes, the ruins were resorted 
to as a convenient stone-quarry, and, at last, the very foundations 
dug up and burnt into lime. The clustered piers of the church 
are very handsome, each consisting of twelve shafts upon a 
quadrangular base—four larger ones at the angles, and eight 
smaller, in pairs, between them. ‘The capitals are plain, but the 
arch mouldings very bold and numerous. The triforia, which are 
very handsome, and the clerestory windows, are mostly of deco- 
rated character of an early kind, the tracery consisting chiefly of 
various combinations of trefoils and quatrefoils. The windows 
and buttresses of the north aisle are early English; but in the 
centre is a porch highly enriched, in which the toothed moulding 
is a prominent ornament ; and the open work of the foliage on 
the capitals of the columns is really exquisite—different from 
and superior to anything else to be found about the building. 
Owing, however, to the monastic buildings formerly occupying 
the ground east and south of the church, the ancient cemetery 
was entirely on the north side, and the earth has been suflered to 
accumulate on that side to the depth of four or five feet, so that 
there is now a descent of several steps into this beautiful porch, 
which is seldom used as an entrance. Some attempts have 
recently been made gradually to clear away the soil, which must 
be most injurious to the edifice by undermining the foundations 
of the walls, and filling the interior with damp. In time, there- 


these, about fifteen feet high, is the only part now glazed ; but, were the whole opened, 
few churches could boast of so splendid a window. Its great size, filling the whole 
space between two very bold buttresses, formerly crowned with pinnacles ae 
above the edge of the roof, and the highly enriched character of the principa 
entrance underneath, give to this front a peculiarly imposing effect. The church is 
generally of decorated character, except some good early English work in the north 
aisle. Three of the clerestory windows on the south side, adjoining the south-west 
tower, are perpendicular insertions ; and the piers below them, instead of being clus- 
tered, are quadrangular, and covered with ornamental panelling, like the interior and 
exterior wall and buttresses of the west front. The original folding-doors of oak, at 
the western entrance, remain, and are covered with beautiful perpendicular work in 
a state of great decay. The enrichments both of this door and the smaller one of 
similar character on the south-west are extremely fine. And there is a beautiful 
range of canopied niches, with crocheted pinnacles, on either side these doors, over 
both of which rises an ogee canopy with crochets. 
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fore, it is hoped this fine porch may be displayed to more 
advantage. 

The length of the present building in the interior is about 185 
feet; and the distance of the farthest pillar of the ancient choir, 
whose foundation has been discovered, from the east wall is 152 
feet. The ancient priory church, therefore, seems to have been 
about 333 feet in length ; its breadth, 68 feet; and height, 70 
feet. Among the records in the Chapter House, Westminster, a 
very minute and curious survey of all the buildings of this monas- 
tery, taken by Henry VIII.’s Commissioners, was discovered by 
Mr. Cayley, and printed in the 19th Vol. of the “ Archwologia.” 
Some idea may be formed from it of the structure of the ancient 
choir. 

The interior of this church has been terribly disfigured by pews 
and galleries of a most irregular and indescribable sort ; but it is 
gratifying to be enabled to state that an era of better taste has 
commenced. The western gallery has been rebuilt, and orna- 
mented with Gothic panelling in a style more corresponding with 
the original character of the building ; and an organ, the liberal 
gift ofa private individual, at the cost of 200 guineas, being placed 
inan elegant Gothic case, has added materially to the appearance 
of the interior as a place of public worship. 

The font is entirely without ornament—a massive circular 
bason, on a short circular pedestal, with square plinth. — Its 
material is a dark-coloured species of marble, called éurbinated 
madreporite, of which it affords a remarkably fine specimen. It 
has been removed from its ancient position, in the centre of the 
middle aisle, opposite the western entrance, between the two first 
a where it was elevated on two very broad square steps of stone. 
Near it, supported on two pieces of modern stone-work, is a most 
curious specimen of very ancient sculpture, carved on a slab of black 
marble, in the shape of a coffin-lid. Two dragons are represented 
fighting ; below them the front of a building of Norman character ; 
the fox and the crow, with a pitcher between them, and at their 
feet, a lion. 

No monuments of ancient date now remain in the church, but 
it was formerly the burial-place of many families of note, amongst 
which are recorded the names of Gaun, Manley, Constable, 
Sywardby, and Arden. The shrines of some eminent ecclesiastics, 
Prior Gregory, Prior John de Twenge, Prior John de Bridling- 
ton, and Canon Ripley, are also noticed.* 

Two slabs of chalk-stone, found in digging east of the church, 
are preserved in the vestry, with the following inscriptions :— 
“Hic jacet Robertus Bristoyk quondam Prior hujus loci, qui 


* Very curious draw ings of two of these shrines, and of two other monuments, to 
which no name can be assigned, are preserved in the British Museum—TIa\ MSS, 
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obiit anno Domini milesimo quadragesimo nonagesimo tertio, 
cujus anime propicietur Deus. Amen.” “ Hic jacet Robertus 
Charder Canonichus, qui obit (anno Domini milesimo quin- 
gen |tesimo tricesimo _— There is also another tablet of free- 
stone, with a cross elegantly raised upon it, but no inscription, 
which was found below the floor of the church near the north 
porch. 

The engravings below may give a better idea of the ancient 
tombstones referred to. 


M4 
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ino fructimogy 





This inscription is on the margin of a slab like the above, but 
no cross in the centre :— 


Hut adit dio BOG hepittyys. 
us da prot yar ae h ob 
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The Parish Register commences in 1564, but, though well 
preserved, contains. no remarkable entries. The Register of the 
VOL. V 1.— August, 1834. T 
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priory, however, a very curious MS. book, in the possession of 
Sir W. Ingilby, of Ripley, Bart., furnishes a list of thirty-one 
riors, from the year 1124 to 1531 ; and much minute information 
ined been derived from it respecting the ancient extensive posses- 
sions of this monastery, which the reader will find published in 
Burton's “ Monasticon Eboracense.” X. 

[There is also a very pleasing and learned History of Burlington 
by Mr, Marmaduke Prickett, of Trinity College, Cambridge. — 
Ep.] 


ANCIENT GALLICAN EXPOSITIONS OF THE CREED 
AND LORD'S PRAYER. 


Ir was the custom, in the ancient church, to deliver to the people, 
every Lent, an exposition of the Creed and of the Lord’s Prayer ; 
designed chiefly for the use of the candidates for baptism at the 
ensuing Easter. The creed expounded was sometimes the Nicene, 


as appears in the Sacramentary which goes by the name of 


Gelasius, and which was published by Thomasius, 1680, from a 
manuscript in the Queen of Sweden’s library, (as he supposed) 
of the latter end of the eighth century, where the Nicene Creed 
(without the filioque) is rehearsed,—first, in Greek, and then in 
Latin. In the Gallican church the Apostles’ Creed was used, as 
appears by the Gallican Missals and Sacramentary published by 
‘Thomasius and Mabillon. The precise time for delivering the ex- 
position varied in the different churches. The learned Lesley, who 
published the Mozarabic Missal, informs us, in a note, (p. 513,) 
that, at Rome, it took place on the Wednesday, and in Africa, 
on the Saturday in the fourth week in Lent; at Constantinople, 
on Good Friday; in the Gallican and Spanish churches, on 
Palm Sunday; and at Jerusalem, throughout the whole forty 
days of Lent. 

in e.e . . 

rhe two expositions of the creed which follow were used in the 
Gallican church, and are taken from Missals published,—the one 
by Thomasius, from a manuscript in the Vatican; the other by 
Matillon, from a manuscript in the Abbey of Bobio. The expo- 
sition of the Lord’s Prayer, which is given, is found both in the 
first of the two Gallican Missals here spoken of, and also in the 


Sacramentary of Gelasius, of which mention has been already 
made. 


They are presented to the reader on account of the interest which 
attaches to every Gallican remain, from the circumstance of the 
same forms having been observed in this country and in France 
prior to S. Augustine’s Mission, (whether the Gallican custom 
was introduced here by S. Germanus, when he came over to 
oppose the Pelagian heresy, a.p., 429, as Archbishop Usher 
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supposes, or whether it was co-eval with the planting of 
Christianity in this island, as Mr. Palmer, with fair reason, 
inclines to think, in his “ Origines Liturgice,”) whence it 
appears by no means improbable, that we have here eX posi- 
tions of the Creed and Lord’s Prayer which were made to 
our British ancestors 1400 years ago. The probability of this is 
heightened (if Archbishop Usher’s opinion be right as to Ger- 
manus having introduced the Gallican course, or order, into this 
country), in the case of the first of the two expositions of the 
Creed: for the only saint’s office which the Missal, in which it is 
found, contains, is one for Germanus himself, of whose pious 
labours in Britain mention is made. Whence it has been not 
unreasonably supposed that it was written for the church of 
Auxerre, of which he was Bishop, which would be likely to pre- 
serve the expositions unaltered which had been used by so faith- 
ful a servant of God. 


From the Missal published by Thomasius.—Missale Gallicanum Vetus. 


Here begins the Exposition or Delivery of the Creed. 


Dear y beloved brethren, the discourse and sacrament of the whole creed is the 
faith and life of a Christian man—faith for the present, life in futurity ; faith 
in the way, life in the country; faith in hope, life in reality ; faith in the 
contest, life in the kingdom ; faith in operation, life in recompense. And so 
whosoever shall have had faith with works in this world, receives life eternal 
in the next; and, therefore, in the very beginning of the creed, it is thus :—J 
believe in God; and afterwards, at the conclusion of the creed, the life ever- 
lasting. So then, beloved, the creed is, as it were, a beautiful building well- 
begun, which hath at once a most firm foundation, and an immortal summit, 
since it begins with God, and ends with life everlasting. God is the foundation, 
and eternal life the summit. Faith, dearest brethren, is the gate of life, the 
beginning of the way, the foundation of salvation. Whoever thinks that he 
can receive divine mysteries better by the understanding than by faith, acts 
like one who should leave the high-way for a pathless tract ; or like one who 
constructs a building without foundation, or seeks an entrance through an 
opposing wall. Therefore the salutary comprehension of belief is to be em- 
ployed when the weak mind is unable to contain the secret of heavenly things. 


ot us throw open, then, the full bosom of belief to the oracle of the divine 
ymn. 


Here the Apostles’ Creed is given at full length. 


. The creed, dearest brethren, is not written on tables, but, being received 
into the heart, it is retained by memory; and therefore it is expedient to 
repeat that which ought never to be forgotten. 


Here the creed is repeated. 


As your charity well knows, beloved, the faith of all Christians consists in 
the Trinity ; and, therefore, also a third time we repeat to you the text of the 
creed, that the very number of the repetitions may serve in sign of the 
Trinity. 

Here it is repeated the third time. 


Receive, with the utmost attention, dearest brethren, the creed which you 
have heard; that the sced of the word may find the furrows prepared, in 
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which it may safely be deposited, and fix its roots firmly, and bring forth, at 
the day of retribution, the abundant fruits of righteousness. The beginning 
of the creed is in this wise :—I believe in God, the Father Almighty. When 
you hear God spoken of, understand a substance without beginning and with- 
out end. When you hear the word “ Father,” understand the Father of the 
Son; for by the very name which calls God the Father, the Son also is 
proved to subsist equally with the Father. How, indeed, God the Father 
begat the Son, 1 would not that you should inquire. God, then, is to be 
believed to be the Father of his only Son our Lord; but the matter is not to 
be made the subject of discussion. Nor is it lawful for a servant to dispute 
concerning the birth of his Lord. The Father has borne witness from heaven, 
saying, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I| am well pleased : hear ye him.” 
The Father says that he is his Son, and bids us hear him: who is there that 
denies that to be true which the Truth itself has pronounced? It follows, 
And I believe in Jesus Christ, his only begotten and Eternal Son. Jesus is the 
Hebrew for the word which, with us, signifies Saviour. He is called Christ 
from the Chrism, or anointing. Only begotten, it says, for Christ is One to the 
Father as brightness to fire; as valour to the brave; as wisdom to the wise. 
Conceived, it says, by the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit, then, is declared to be 
the Creator of the Lord’s flesh, and temple. Begin now from hence to under- 
stand the majesty of the Holy Ghost; for so saith the Gospel—‘‘ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee.” Observe, then, the Trinity co-operating with itself in turn. Would 
the Holy Ghost be said to come upon the virgin, and the power of the 
Highest, if this were not the very Christ who is ‘the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God?” For the present, if you will, let what has been said 
satisfy your charity; and to-morrow, according to your holy custom, you 
shall deliberately hear the rest by the ministry of our brethren. It says, 
Born of the Virgin Mary ; conceived by the Holy Ghost ; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate. Let us inquire, beloved, why the framers of the creed thought it 
necessary to insert the name of Pilate himself? On this account then— 
because there were to be many Antichrists, (i.e. false Christs ;) that no heresy 
might assert there was another Christ; when it should thus appear that there 
was only One, whom the crecd declares to have suffered under Pilate. 
Crucified, dead, and buried: the third day he rose again. The Gospels have borne 
the clearest testimony concerning the open resurrection of our Lord, an event 
which was proved by many ; yet also the apostle preached concerning it, saying 
that the Saviour rose from beneath on the third day : (for if he had risen at once, 
the same day he died, or the night following, hardly any would have believed 
that he had been really dead. You see how the delay of his resurrection 
establishes his death; and, on the other hand, the truth of his death is an 
authority for the matter (of his resurrection.) For you cannot prove that any 
one has been raised up unless you can shew that he was lying down before ; 
and, on the other hand, you may easily prove that a man has been asleep, if 
you prove the fact of his being awakened.) And that he was seen of Cephas, 
and after that of the Eleven; then he was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once. O the wonderful and inestimable love of our Lord! He thought it 
little to confirm the faith of the church, that all the apostles saw him, unless 
he exhibited himself also to the sight of the crowds who stood by. It follows 
in the creed :—He ascended into heaven ; he sitteth at the right hand of God, the 
Father Almighty. The right hand of God is not here spoken of in a bodily 
sense, for the Divine Majesty is not represented as sitting according to human 
fashion. The Son is, therefore, said to be at the right hand of the Father 
because in them no left-handedness or evil favour is found. For, as in the 
sacred Scriptures, the right hand always refers to that which is better, and the 
left hand to that which ts worse ; therefore, in speaking of God, the right hand 
signifies there are good things; when the left is spoken of, we may suspect 
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what is evil. From thence, it says, he shall come to judge the quick and the dead, 
I believe in the Holy Ghost. For the exclusion of all the sad devices of the here- 
tics, the creed, at the conclusion of its text, now honours the Holy Ghost, with 
the same word of belief with which, at the beginning, it honoured the Father 
and the Son, when it says, J believe in the Holy Ghost. Lest, then, he should 
perchance suffer the indignity of an inferior, it rightly shews that he claims to 
himself, on the score of equality, both the fulness of the Godhead and the dignity 
of the Father and of the Son. Because, in the Divine Trinity, there is nothing 
which is to be believed greater or less. Where one is said to be greater in any 
respect, the less is shewn to fall short in something. If, therefore, in 
respect of the Divinity itself, any one should assert one thing greater and 
another less, he offers insult to that Majesty which he considers the greatest, 
because, when the power and dignity of the Trinity is equal, whatever is 
taken from one of the Persons in it, without doubt, is equally withdrawn from 
the whole Godhead. 

I believe, it says, the holy catholic church; the communion of saints; the 
resurrection of the flesh; the life everlasting. Amen. It has well added 
everlasting life at the end of the creed, because the belief of the creed itself is 
the reward of eternity ; and thus the order of the creed is the ascent of salva- 
tion, because whosoever shall faithfully attain its summit, shall, most certainly, 
possess the end of eternal life, under the dominion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose is the honour and the empire throughout all ages. 





From the Missal published by Thomasius.—Missale Gallicanum Vetus. 
Here beginneth the Preface to the Lord’s Prayer. 


Ovr Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, when his disciples asked him how they 
ought to pray, not only gave them a form of prayer, but also shewed them 
with what intention and purity they should pray, as the holy lesson has just 
pointed out— Then when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father.” When he speaks of a closet, he does 
not mean some hidden room, but the secret recess of the heart; that is, he 
would have us shut our breasts from every evil thought by the mystical key of 
faith; and, with closed lips, address God by an uncorrupted mind. For our 
God is the hearer of our faith, not of our voice. Therefore He, from whom 
speech that is wisdom proceedeth, Christ our Lord, has taught us this prayer, 
that we should pray thus :— 

Our Father which art in heaven. This is the voice of liberty, and full of con- 
fidence. Therefore it behoves us to live in this manner, that we may be the 
sons of God, and brethren of Christ. For with what temerity shall he pre- 
sume to call God his Father, who basely departs from his will? Therefore 
shew yourselves worthy of the Divine adoption, for it is written, ‘‘ As many 
as believed in him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 

Hallowed be thy name. Not that God, who is ever holy, can be hallowed by 
our prayers; but we pray that his name may be sanctified in us; that we, who 
are sanctified in his baptism, may persevere in that which we have begun 
to be. 

Thy kingdom come. For when does our God not reign, whose kingdom espe- 
cially is immortal? But when we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we pray that 
our kingdom may draw near, which bas been promised to us by our God, and 
obtained by the blood and passion of Christ. 

Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth. That is, may thy will be done so 
ae we may, without blame, perform on earth that which Thou willest in 
1eaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. Were we ought to understand spiritual 
food; for Christ is our bread, who said, “ | am the living bread which came 
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down from heaven.” Inasmuch as he calls it “ daily,” he warns us always 
to be free from sin, that we may be fit to receive the heavenly nourishment. 
And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. This is a condition, 
signifying that we cannot otherwise be worthy to receive the pardon of sins, 
unless we first grant pardon to those who have offended against us; as our 
Lord speaks in the Gospel, “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 
And lead us not into temptation. That is, suffer us not to be led into sin by 
him who tempts us, the author of evil. For the Scripture says, God is (not) 
the tempter of evil men; but the devil is the tempter. In order to overcome 
whom, our Lord said, “* Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 
But deliver us from evil. This, therefore, he says, as the apostle said, “‘ Ye 
know not what ye ought to pray.” Wherefore Almighty God is to be 
entreated by us that he, our Lord Jesus Christ, may favourably deign to 
grant us (protection from) that which our human weakness is unable to shun 


and to avoid, who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
throughout all ages. 


From the Sacramentarium Gallicanum, published by Mabillon. 


Here beginneth the Exposition of the Creed. 


Tue divine Sacraments, dearly beloved brethren, are not things to be discussed, 
but to be believed, and not only to be believed, but to be feared; nor can that 
man preserve the discipline of faith who has not the foundation of the fear of 
God, as Solomon saith, “‘ The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” For 
he, who fears God in all things which are spoken of God, is both wise and 
faithful. Ye are, therefore, this day to hear the creed, without which neither 
can Christ be declared, nor faith be retained, nor the grace of baptism be 
celebrated. The creed is the sign of the catholic faith, the sacrament of 
eternal religion. Do ye then, competentes, prepare your senses with all 


reverence; and listen to the creed which the holy catholic church, with 
maternal voice, this day delivers unto you. 


Here the Apostles’ Creed is given at full length. 


The order of the creed must be repeated to you, beloved, that what we teach 
may be the better implanted in your senses :— 
I believe in God. 


Therefore the third time the order of the creed is to be gone through that 
we may more faithfully attain to receive the remainder. 

I believe in God. 

Observe thou hast added the word “ Almighty,” and thou hast done so 
with truth. Doubt not of the promise, but confidently expect it if thou 
believest that He which promiseth is Almighty. 

And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord. This is that sacrament of faith. 
Unless with all thine heart thou believest in the Son of God, thou canst not 
confess the Father. Believe, then, that the Son of God is the only begotten 
of the Unbegotten, the living of the living, very God of very God. 

Who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. Thou 
hearest that the Holy Ghost was the author,—doubt not that a virgin was able 
to conceive. This is what the Angel Gabriel spake to Mary, saying, ‘‘ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee.” Why dost thou not believe that He, whom thou believest to 
have made man out of the ground, took the form of man in the womb of the 
Virgin?) Nor doubt but that Mary remained a virgin after her delivery, of 
which, a long time before, the prophet Isaiah sang, saying, “ Behold a virgin 


shall conceive, and bear a Son.” This is to believed on the authority of the 
Divine saying. 
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He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. Let no 
hesitation disturb thee concerning thy Lord’s passion ; fear nothing concerning 
his cross, nor of his burial. There was no frail weakness in Him who redeemed 
thee; but it was the labour of love. His cross is thy kingdom, his death 
thy life. 

‘He descended into hell: the third day he rose again from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven ; he silteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. If the 
three days’ burial of thy Lorc\ disturb thee, let his eternal resurrection the more 
confirm thee. Whatsoever of weakness thou hearest to have been in Christ is 
a mystery. But at this it behoves thee to wonder, that He, to whom the 
heaven was justly due, despised the cross that he might bear it for thee. If 
thou believest the things which thou seest, believe also those things which He 
cannot deny in glory. 

From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. Lo! He, who was 
judged by wicked men upon earth, cometh from his heavenly throne to sit in 
judgment. If thou despisest Him who was judged, yet fear Him who is to be 
the Judge. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost. If by faith thou believest God the Father and 
his only begotten Son, it is necessary that thou shouldest also confess the 
Holy Ghost as God. For this is the Holy Ghost which proceedeth from the 
Father, concerning whom the Saviour said to the blessed apostles, ‘* Go ye, 
baptize all nations in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” He cannot seem separable in power who cannot be separated in 
name. 

The holy catholic church ; the forgiveness of sins ; the resurrection of the flesh ; 
and everlasting life. Unless thou believest the holy church of God, thou canst 
not partake in the gifts of God which are in the church, For which cause, 
together with the Father and the Son, thou hast professed the Holy Spirit to 
be God ; that through the grace of baptism forgiveness of sins may be granted 
to thee, and the resurrection of thy flesh be restored to thee for ever. For 
unless thou believest that thy sins are remitted, thou canst not be forgiven. 
Unless thou believest that thou art to be restored after death by the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, thou canst not attain to the fruit of everlasting life.* 





* The omission of all mention of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
in this exposition argues a very high degree of antiquity. When first the addition 
of “filioque” (which began in the Gallican and Spanish churches) was made, we 
do not know with any certainty. That it was used in the chapel of Charlemagne 
prior to the year 808, we learn from the letter which was sent to Pope Leo III. by 
the monks of Mount Olivet, at Jerusalem, upon this subject, one of whom mentions 
his having heard the creed, with this addition, in the Emperor's chapel. And although 
Pope Leo, in answer to the deputation which waited upon him from the Council of 
Aix la Chapelle, 809, (partly for the sake of uniformity throughout Christendom, 
and more out of deference to the fathers at the Councils of Nice and Constantinople, 
whom he considered guided by the Holy Ghost to omit this and other points which 
were beyond the capacity of the generality of men,) strongly advised, with a view to 


’ get rid of the addition throughout the dominions of Charlemagne, that it should not 


be used in the Emperor’s chapel, (in conformity with which, in his own chapel, he 
had the creed engraved on silver tables, in Greek and Latin, without the addition ;) 
yet we have no reason to believe, even if his advice was adopted, that it availed to 
get rid of the custom in the Gallican churches; and, at all events, it did not lead 
those churches to keep the doctrine itself in the back ground, for we find the fathers 
at the Council of Arles, in their first canon, professing it in these words :— 
“ Spiritum vero Sanctum, nec creatum, nec genitum, sed procedentem ex Patre et 
Filio profitemur.” Under these circumstances, the lowest date which can possibly be 
assigned to this exposition is the early part of the eighth century. The Missal itself, 
or Sac ramentary, into which the exposition has been transcribed from some much 

earlier work, is probably of the date of Pepin or Charlemagne, the Gallican offices 
in it being adapted for the reception of the Canon of the Romish Mass, (which is 
given at the beginning of the book,) but not yet supplanted by the Gregorian 
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CHURCH AND PARISH BOOKS OF DARTINGTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


(Continued from p. 25.) 


{Then follow payments. | 


In pmis sol p uno novo pixide de argent p corporbus dict . xvii)’. 

Et p fenro ejud™. 

Et p prostratione unus querc in sily Dominee iiij*. 

Et p secatne et carr ejus*, videlt (pec . xxx. ped pt C xviij*. 

It Johi William p........ lavacione ecclese et campan. ix*. vi". 

Kt Plumbario p emendatione ffont viij*. viij*. 

Et deto Plumbo p emende le guttere in boreal pte eccliee viij". 

Et p uno gutt ex ligno fact ij. 

[Five pages of payments for labour, lead, wainscot, stone, and other 
charges for extensive repairs. | 

xx. 

Et p iij. viij. 1 et de metall empt xxxiij. ij’. 

Et p careage ejusd™. de London usq Exon, .++.eij*. x". 

Et p careage ejud™. de Exon usqu Toton viij*. 

Et p emendatione gradal ecclese xxv’. viij". 

Et p speculatoribus....... .fenestrum eccles, 

It®. in expensis apud Stoke ad supervidend le polepitt iiij*. 


[This pulpit is still in existence, and is very richly ornamented with 
nitches; and a running pattern of vine leaves, carved in good taste, 
at every break of the octagon. | 


[It seems about the 5th of Henry VII. that the receivers of the 
parish rents used to let out their brewing utensils to hire, as credit is 
annually given pro locatione Chitelli. Thus :—] 


Itm: re comp de xi*. ij*. p locate Chitelli cum cuva et crivis hoc 
anno, 











Missal. They stop at the Contestatio, “ It is very meet, right,” &c. ; and then go 
en, and conclude with the Roman canon. 

The other Missal, from which the first exposition of the Creed and that of the Lord's 
Prayer is taken, is of a much earlier date. The offices are purely Gallican ; and, 
though in one or two there are some passages borrowed from the Roman canon, the 
beginning and ending of these are Gallican, and even the borrowed passages are not 
as they stand, or ever stood, in the Roman canon, but altered and interpolated as if 
the author had merely borrowed the idea from some Roman Missal, and thought he 
could improve upon it ; or else had merely made use of it according to his memory. 


Thomasius and Mabillon refer the “ Romanum Imperium,” which occurs in one 


collect, to that empire before its destruction. There is nothing to hinder this but a 
collect for S. Gregory, (probably of Tours,) and this may possibly have been added. 
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|The anvil also makes a regular annual return. ] 


Itm de vi". viiij. ree de Domino Will". Bonchmouth pr uno cervo 


dat ecclie pr Rectorem, 


Et de vij*. per una vacca dat ecclie pr Wm Veale et vend Johi 


Veale. 


Et de iij'. iiij'. red. de deto Recti dat parochianis ad potand taberna, 


| Dona et Legata is another head under which stands a variety 
of receipts for the reparation of the church. ] 


{In this year there was a visitation of the Suffragan Bishop in the 


adjoining parish of Harberton, as appears by the following entries :— | 


Kt in expensis apud Hurbearn. 

Et in carnibus bovinis empt p servientibus suffragani. 

Et pr pan et pot pr eisdm iii". 

Et pr feod Episcopi. 

Et pr feod Suffragan. Et in rewardo servient suffragani. 


Kt hominb*. pr.......+..et pr pulsatione pr suffragan, 
LD Inventories. 





Ornamenta ecclesiee de Dartington. | Anu sute of grene 
vestments, gold bete, 
w' a cope of y® same 
i“. vii". 


flyrst, xj payre of Vestymetys, and hole sute 


4 


ii) Copys: a lente cloth, a cloth for the high ‘~~___________ 


cTosse, 


xiiilj auter towlys. 

ij howselyng towlys. 

ij dex towlys; a clothe for the fonte. 

ij towlys for y* sepulkyr: and a shete for y® Sepulkyr 
ij lavyter towlys: ij kercherys for y* crosse. 

iilj lyn clothys ov" y® hye auter. 

vj surplys and v rochetys. 

lili) nu portas bokys notyd. 

i) old portus bokys notyd. 


ij Manuelys: a sence boke. 
ii} masse bokys: ij graylys. 

ij P'ffefner bokys. 

ij ymner bokys be notyd; ij py bokys. 

iiij baggys wit iij corpys. 

ii} Chalys of Sylv' & gylt. 

On crosse of Sylv' & gylt: ij cruetys of sylv" 
On sens of Sylv* ij of latyn . a box of sylv’. 
On strem' of sylke: ij cruetys of tin. 

Vou. VI.—August, 1834. 
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ij crosse ban™ of sylke: a ban* of cloth. 
On shyp of sylv': a pax of syly': a ball of sylv". 
ij peloys on blac & on red. 


On anvylt wt Thomas Smyth of Totnes p ano. 
On auter cloth of fyne sylke. 
i) chandelers of sylv*. 


On box of evere Ww loke and gymys of syly' ov y° auter 
iij leche bellys, iij sacryng bellys. : 

ij grete chandelers of latyn, ij of yar. 

iii) lytyl chandelers, 

On ffine shete ex dono sf be Wattys. 

On pall of velvytt . on pall of cloth. 

On ryng of sylv' ex dono Annys Haryson. 


A whytt ban’ w‘ a red crosse in the myds ffor y* warre. 





Dartynton ornament ecclie ibidm. 


A bibell & a pafres, ij commion bookes, iij saulters, on boke yms, 

t nativities, 
i regester boke, iij boks of Natyffs . on Chalys of sylv" gylt w* a 
cov, ij) cruyts of silv' . The Agones within y* chansell, vij aperens, 
jij bourd towyls for the commn bourd, ij diapr towells, ij towells 
silked, vij pere of serples..........ij clothes for y* desk of selke, a 
chope of blu velvet brothur wyth gould, a pawle of blak velvett, one 


cloth of grene selke franged for the commnyon bourd, j fante clothe, 
ij grete candellstcks of laten, ij littel candells* of latten, a sens of 
latten, ij litell candellstyck of tyn, a mattycke & a shovell, a littel 


bukett of... ....-iiij heeds for moresh peks, ij belles & on pol exe, 
a payre of ledd iiij fete long, a leche bell, iij littel belles, iij dos of 
tranchers—itm ij Chattels, iiij measshen keves, j bering keve in y* psh 


howse—itm ij callivers & xx pole x*. att the church hous—ij longe 
bowes in the hands of, ......0.. 





Dertynton ornament ecclie ibid”. 
ffyrst, a hole sute of grene w' a cope of the same. 


Itm a payre of rede Damaske, Itm ij payre of whyte w' lyonys 


The arms of 
Holland, P- Rampyons. Itm a payre of rede and branchyd w grene. Itm a 


paye of blak. Itm a payre of rede w' lyonys. Itm a 


palle. Itm a leynte cloth, Itm a cloth for the y* hey crosse. Itm 
viij auter towyllys & ij houselyng towellys, 


A rect 


© A rector. 
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Itm ij dex towellis of nu clothe—Itm a old cope. 


Itm ij towellis for y* sepultr. 

Itm v Syrpelys & iij Rochettys. 

Itm a cloth for the vaute . Itm a schete for y* spulkre. 
Itm a blake cloyth for y* hesse. 


Itm iij leche bellys, iij sacryng belles, ij candelstykys of —e & ij 
of tenne . it™ ij of yron long atte y* hey aut’, ij lytell candelstykys, 
oon of latyn & oon of yron. 

Itm iij masse bokys, jj graylys, iij Portons. 

Itm j antyfener, an olde legent . Itm ij sawters, iiij peuffenerys, 
a manuell, Itm vi baggys w' iij corpis . Itm a sens of sylv’, ij of 
latyn, vij crewetts. Itm 1ij Chalys of sylv' & gylte—Itm a crope of 
sylvr. [tm .....6+eeeeeeees itm ij kerchers for ye crosse, Itm y° 
Pson of Hempston hath geve to the churche vj aut towellys. Itm 


1 schete geve to the church by Johna Uscher. Itm ij schetes geve to 
y’churche by Ssir Thomas Plummer. Itm j kercheff geve to y° 


churche by Johna Torrynge ....++++.+++ by Alice Dyer ij pelewys, 
oon blac, oon rede, 





Itm a new payr off vestyments off rede velvytt with a coope of the 
same off the psh byyng . Itm a nu payr off vestymetts off whyt 


chamlett & Blew off the gyft of Willm Jenys . Itm a per of vestymetts 
off blew damask with stptng on the bak . Itm an autr cloth off red 


sylke with a fronte of domak w* baublys off lyonys rampyns . It a 


stremer of grensylke . Itm a crosse baner of ‘ewiluf sylke . It 
a box of sylv' . It a pax of sylv’ . It a chaffer of brasse off the 


parson’s gyfte . Itm a brassyn crokke . It a sene boke . It a ball of 
sylv' . It a shyppe of sylv" for y® frankensens . It a payr of sylv* 
chandelers of y* gyffte of Will” Usser, mercer, of London , It j sylv' 
cruyettys of y® gyffte of John Anyer att Dyttssam . It a box of evere 
wyth gymys & lok of sylv*. 


Itm a payr of blak vestymetts of velvytt of y* gyft of Mastrys Jane 
ains. 


Curt 
Curne wt a auter cloth & ij guyrtyns, 


oe 





ON THE USE OF BRAZEN EAGLES IN CHURCHES, 


PREvi0Us to the Reformation, eagles of brass were to be found, not 
only in our cathedral and collegiate churches, but also in several of 
the larger and more wealthy description of parish churches. ‘They 
are now of rare occurrence, chiefly confined to college chapels and 
cathedrals; and, lest the few which have escaped the double dangers 
of reforming zeal and the reign of puritanism should either be removed 
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in a spirit of innovation under the name of improvement, or rudely 
destroyed under another visitation of puritanism, it may not be amiss 
to ws some inquiry into the introduction of them in churches, and 
their use, illustrated by the history of some known examples. 

That they were used as Lecterns, from whence the epistles and 
gospels* were sung or read, is apparent from various authorities; and 
according to Du Cange, the eagle designated St. John the evangelist. 
The same writer describes one that was re-gilt as being situated “ in 
medio chori,”’ and he records the bequest of one to the church of Am- 
boise, as early as 1014. 

Durandus refers to the 10th verse of the xvii. psalm, “et volabit 
super pennas ventorum’’ as a reason for the Gospels being read from 
the eagle, and (strangely enough) adds as follows—“ Et aquila ipsa, 
“seu locus in quo legitur, in diebus festivis, aliquo panno linteo vel 
“serico cooperitur, ad significandum mollitiem cordium Christiano- 
“ rum, unde Dominus per Prophetam Esek.: ¢ Ecce cor carneum dabo 
“< yobis, et scribam legem meam in cordibus vestris,’ locus vero, in quo 
“epistola legitur, non cooperitur, ad significandum duritiem cordium 
« Judeorum.,”’ 

There was formerly an eagle of brass in St. Michael’s church, at 
Coventry, which, according to the MS. annals of that city, was given 
in 1359, by William Botoner, and stood “in the little quire just at 
the entrance into the chancel, and in the centre of the aisle.’ In the 
churchwardens’ accounts are these entries :— 

1564. It’m pd. for shoreinge the egoll, vj". 

1602. pd. for settinge up another desk upon the back of the 
egle, viij*. 

The charge for scouring or cleaning the eagle occurs annually 
until 1645, when the font and eagle were condemned by the Puritans, 
and the latter sold for old metal. 

“1645. Rec*. of Chamberlayne Smyth for y* eagle and foote, 
sold by order of vestry, for 5". the lb., 8/7. 3s. 4d.’ Con- 
sequently it weighed 392Ibs. 

A better fate has awaited the eagle in Trinity Church in the 
same city, although it was in some danger in 1654, The first men- 
tion of this eagle occurs in an inventory of church goods and _ plate, 
1558—*“ It’ a greytt eyggoll of braus in y® queyr;” and the following 
are extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts :— 

1560. Payd for skowryng y* egle and candellstyekes, x‘. 
It'm for mendyng of y° eagles tayle, xvj*. 
It'm payd for makyng y* place for y° egle, xvij*. 

1561. It'm payd for grouncillyng and makyng y* quere, vj*. viij*. 
It'm payd for settyng up y° egle, xij‘ 

In 1560, the high altar, which had been restored at the accession of 
Mary, was taken down, and its removal seems to have caused the 
eagle to be displaced, but in the following year it was set up in the 


* According to Davies, certain services of the dead were also read from the 
Lecterns ; but Durandus seems to assign another place for reading the Epistles. 
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“ quere,” and there continued until 1644, as the regular annual charge 
of 12d. for cleaning it shews. 

In 1650 occurs a payment of 10s. “ for setting up the eagle and 
scowryng it;’”’ and by the ensuing extract from a vestry book, it seems 
probable that the eagle was removed into the vestry :— 

“1654, 13 July, Mr. Abraham Watts made a motion, that, whereas 
he was informed that this house had an intention to sell the brazen 
eagle, standing in the vestrie, that he might have the refusal thereof 
when such shall be made. Agreed, that if it be sold, he shall have 
the refusal thereof.” 

The sale, however, did not take place; and at the Restoration, the 
eagle appears to have been attached to the reading-desk; and in 1662, 
occurs a charge of 6s. “for scouring the eagle.’’ In this situation it 
remained until 1832, when the reading-desk was taken down for the 
purpose of displaying to more advantage the beautiful stone pulpit, 
and the eagle removed into the middle aisle, where it serves for read- 
ing the service, and is seen with greatly improved effect, disencum- 
bered of the carpentry work of the old desk. x. 


Leamington, June, 1834, 
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THE WISH FULFILLED. 


1 Kings, i. 3l—“ Then Bathsheba...... said, Let my lord king David live 
for ever.” 


“ May the king live for ever!” Thus she speaks 
Who knows, yea, owns, the hour is drawing nigh 
When Israel’s crown that king must cease to wear— 
That mortal man must die! 


Fall not full coldly on the closing ear 

The words of form and state, and seem at last 
But poor and faint memorials of the days 

Of rule and triumph past? 


Yet, though perchance the speaker’s thoughts soar not 
Beyond the phrase of courtly homage, still 

The wish unto its amplest, utmost terms, 
Jehovah shall fulfil. 


The penitent sincere, the pious king, 

Through heaven’s eternal years shall live and reign ; 
Nor he alone—a countless host of saints 

The same bright prize shall gain. 


For David’s mighty Son hath by his death 
O’ercome death’s empire ; and he saith to all, 
‘* Come unto me for everlasting life!” 
Obey, my soul, the call! Le 


Sheldon, near Birmingham. 
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ON VISITING ST, ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


I pip not come to worship at thy shrine, 

Blest Alban, though for many a studious year 
My spirit hath dwelt upon this spot. Our vine 

Planted, and by thy blood first water’d here, 
Shot its green branches down to either main. 

Oh, as I stand upon thy grave, the heart 
Of life to this thy proud sepulchral fane, 

Whence breathes to me thy spirit from every part, 
Thankful and reverent I bow the knee, 

My hands upon my throbbing breast I smite, 
And, clasp’d in prayer, lift upward—not to thee, 

But in fond memory of thee. The fight 
Of spirit that with mighty spirits strove, 

Mightiest below, and won,—the deep-felt joy 
Of duty yielded to thy Lord of love, 

Through blood, through fire, through mockery’s fierce annoy, 
In thee began, and on this hallowed ground. 

Oh, in this fearful hour of ebbing hope, 
A portion of thy spirit in us be found, 

With hell and powers of hell unquell’d to cope. 
Yea! numerous as the fanes which from this one, 

Rais’d o’er thy bones, have whiten’d all our land, 
Be thy meek followers. At each altar-stone 

Stand one resolv’d like thee, blest saint, to stand, 
Nor loth, if truth require, like thee to fall. 

And many have stood, and many have fallen as thou ! 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley—all 

Our martyr’d host, following in glittering row, 
Here handed down to us the lamp of fire 

Which here thou first didst kindle. Shall the night 
Quench it? Oh, no! still broader, brighter, higher, 

Shall burn, through thickening gloom, its sacred light. 

R. 


Lyra Apostolica. 
Tvotey &°, we on) Snpdy iyo mwodiporo wimavpat. 
No. XV. 
1 


“ T saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as sheep that have not a shepherd.” 


Poor wanderers, ye are sore distrest 
To find that path which Carisr has blest 
Tracked by his saintly throng ; 
Each claims to trust his own weak will, 
Blind idol !—so ye languish still, 
All wranglers, and all wrong. 


He saw of old, and met your need, 
Granting you prophets of his creed, 
The throes of fear to swage ; 
They fenced the rich bequest He made, 
And sacred hands have safe conveyed 
Their charge from age to age. 
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Wanderers! come home! When erring most, 
Curist’s church aye kept the faith, nor lost 
One grain of Holy Truth; 
She ne’er has erred as those ye trust, 
And soon she shall shake off her dust, 
And re1é6n as in her youth! 





2. 


WueEn I would search the truths that in me burn, 
And cast them into rule and argument, 
A hundred reasoners cried—“ Hast thou to learn 
Those dreams are scattered now, those fires are spent ?”’ 
And did I mount to simpler thoughts, and try 
Some theme of peace, ’twas still the same reply. 


Perplexed, I hoped my heart was pure of guile, 
But judged me weak in wit, to disagree ; 
But now I see that men are mad awhile, 
And joy the ace To come will think with me. 
’Tis the old history :-—Truth without a home, 
Despised and slain,—then rising from the tomb! 





3.—ATHANASIUS. 


Wuen shall our northern church her champion see, 
Raised by divine decree, 

To shield the ancient Truth at his own harm?... 
Like him who stayed the arm 

Of tyrannous power, and learning’s sophist-tone, 
Keen-visioned Seer, alone. 


The many crouched before an idol-priest, 
Lord of the world’s rank feast. 
In the dark night, mid the saints’ trial sore 
He stood, then bowed before 
The holy ngs por ys a their meetest sign, 
eak vessel, yet divine, 


Cyprian is ours, since the high-souled primate laid 
Under the traitorous blade 

Hissilvered head. And Chrysostom we claim 
In that clear eloquent flame 

And deep-taught zeal in the same woe, which shone 
Bright round a Martyr’s throne. 


And Ambrose reared his crosier from the tomb, 
Though with unequal doom, 

When in dark times our champion crossed a king,— 
But good in every thing 

Comes as ill’s cure. Dim Future! shall we Newb 
A prophet for Truth’s Creed ? 





4. 


Time was, I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong ; 

I would not brave the sacred fight, 

Because the foe was strong. 
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But now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside ; 

Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at heaven was pride. 


So, when my Saviour calls, I rise 
And calm y do my best; 

Leaving to him, with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest. 


I step, I mount where he has led ; 
Men count my haltings o’er ;— 

I know them; yet, though self I dread, 
I love his precept more. 


2 cers RS ET AD PR I PEE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


a 


PETITIONS FOR THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—Parish petitions have lately been presented from many places to 
the two Houses. For want of a little thought, these petitions ios often 
been wanting in what was important; occasionally they have con- 
tained what was positively objectionable. : 

I have seen some, for instance, in which it was stated that those 
who signed felt convinced “ that the saving truths of the Christian re- 
ligion were taught under no system in such purity as under that of 
the established church of this country.” 

It was bold to assert such a negative at all, But what would such 
a petitioner say in answer to Bishop Hobart or Bishop Skinner? For 
my own part, I regard the church in Scotland (I need not say I mean 
the episcopal one) asthe purest in Christendom. 

These words, however, may have been united carelessly ; but it is 
a proof of great inattention to a very important principle that many 
of these petitions contain no reference to the claims of our church as 
‘an apostolic institution, They speak of it as though it were the crea- 
ture of the state. Now when the clergy call on their people to ex- 
press their sentiments, how important is it that they soda suggest 
such words as may now form a healthful exposition, and hereafter a 
useful witness of their thoughts! How important is it that those 
whose opinions are in an embryo and unformed state, but who hold 
the faith, though clouded by uncertainties, should be induced to com- 
mit themselves on the side of truth: 

You would therefore, Sir, confer a general benefit on your country 
readers, if you would give them two or three forms of petition fit to be 
— I have just been spending an hour, which I could ill spare, 
in fabricating one for myself; but it is a species of composition in 
which Lam not at home. Most of my brethren, I apprehend, would 
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make the same objection The petitions which I have seen might in 
general be characterized by— 
Hoda & dvavra, cdravra, mapayta re, Sdyprd r’ HAOov. 
To prevent such faults, therefore, as well as the more serious error 
of an Erastian spirit, I call upon you to succour, Your's, B. P. M. 


VIOLATION OF THE RUBRIC IN THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Mr. Eviror,— Whether it be expedient, or not, literally and strictly to 
abide by the Rubric in every part of the church service, I will not 
take upon me to say. I mean only at present to notice a glaring vio- 
lation of it, which is common not only in most parish churches, but 
even in some cathedrals, Not to mention any thing about the neglect 
of catechizing and baptizing after the second lesson, and that of reading 
generally but a part instead of the whole of the Warning for the Com- 
munion (and that at the wrong time and place)—the instance to which 
I allude is this: on comparing the last rubric after the Nicene creed 
with the first rubric after the communion service, it appears that in 
the morning service, instead of pronouncing the blessing in the pulpit 
immediately after the sermon, the priest should return to the Lord’s 
table and begin the offertory, say the prayer for the church militant, 
and one or more of the collects at the end of the communion service, 
and conclude with the blessing. But itis well known that this order is 
now generally disregarded. 1 know not how we are justified in thus 
transgressing the rubric, and yet I am aware that the beginning now 
to observe it (especially in the instances above-named) would breed 
much dissatisfaction and division in many congregations, Is it not, 
then, much to be wished that the rubric should be somewhat revised, 
and made more generally practicable, and then that its observance 
should be uniformly and strictly enforced by our ecclesiastical supe- 
riors ? 1 am, your obedient servant, B. 





LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. VIII. 


Onr of the more striking points of Basil's character was his utter dis- 
regard of mere human feelings when the interests of religion were 
concerned, This admirable trait, which is so great a desideratum in 
our present ecclesiastical temper, appears in his history with a clear- 
ness and determinateness which is called harshness by weaker minds. 
Not only his private substance, but his episcopal revenues, were given 
up to the service of the poor and the church. He wore the coarsest 
apparel, and lived on the cheapest food, that he might erect colleges 
and almshouses. In the midst of his dispute with Anthimus, he was 
engaged at home in building the cathedral of Caesarea, which he sur- 
rounded with other structures for the bishop's dwelling and the inferior 
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ecclesiastics. ‘To these were added apartments for the reception 
of foreigners, whether passing through the country or afflicted with 
sickness ; and schools for the education of the young. The institution 
of hospitals is justly considered the legitimate fruit and the boast 
of Christianity ; and Basil seems to have provided for their establish- 
ment in all his suffragan dioceses. His own, at Ceesarea, was so large 
as to be even called “ the New Town.” It was principally intended 
for the use of persons afflicted with leprosy, a miserable complaint, as 
occasioning their banishment from the cities to which each of them 
properly belonged. 

This self-sacrifice, which he observed in his own case for the good 
of the church, he scrupled not to extend to the instance of those to 
whom he was related, and for whom he had to act. His brother and his 
intimate friend, the two Gregories of Nyssa and Nazianzum, felt the 
keenness and severity of his zeal as well as the comfort of his affection. 
Discerning in each of them gifts which were bestowed for the good of 
the community, he suffered them not go to waste, but consecrated 
them, in spite of the reluctance of the possessors, to the service of God. 
Kuch of them was raised to the fearful honours of the episcopacy 
against his will. Nazianzen, too, was placed in an especially arduous 
and ungrateful post, as if he had been a mere instrument of the 
church instead of the friend of its ruler; and, not being strong- 
minded enough to take the same view of the case as Basil, he com- 
mitted himselfto the unhappy quarrel of which I spoke in my last paper. 

And yet, in spite of Iris deficiency in moral force and stability, and 
the hastiness of his temper, there is in Gregory a beauty of character, 
an affectionateness, an amiableness, and an ardent zeal, which must 
ever recommend him to the love and reverence of the apostolical 
Christian. His was not that amiableness which is the outward garb 
of idleness, insipidity, and lukewarmness about great and _ stirring 
purposes; nor that, again, which dishonours itself with the embrace of 
the heretic, the schismatic, and the unbeliever. Bear witness, Con- 
stantinople, the imperial city, and the church of Anastasia, which he 
founded, to the strictness and ardour of his orthodoxy! This is the 
historical subject which I now wish to approach; though at present I 
shall not have room to do more than to give the reader some insight 
into Gregory's character. 

Iirst, however, it may be right to mention that his difference with 
Basil soon came to an end, though he certainly thought, even after the 
death of the latter, that he had not been treated with sufficient consi- 
deration. After his ordination, he had fled from the scene of his active 
duties; but, in a short time, he returned; and the discourse is extant 
in which he apologizes to his father and his friend for his extravagance. 


Nothing, [he says,] has more constraining power than age; nothing is more authoritative 
than friendship. These are they which have led me hither to you, a prisoner in Christ, not 
with iron chains, but with the inextricable bonds of the Spirit. Hitherto I have considered 
myself my own master, nor took advice (foolish I!) even of these my loving friends and 
brethren ; so might I attain a free leisure from worldly engagements and follow wisdom in 
quiet ;—letting the world do as it would towards me, so might I speak to myself and the 
Spirit. 1 set before me the Carmel of Elias, and the desert of John, and the high unearthly 
hike of others like them ; and T deemed things present like the sea-surge, and looked about for 
rock, or headland, or fort, under which I might find shelter. “ Let others,”’ I said, ‘‘ have 
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labours and honours—others, wars and victories. It is enough for me to look to myself 
instead, and to make shift to live as I best can, voyaging over my brief sea in a humble bark, 
and, by this poor sojourn on earth, gaining me some lowly place of rest hereafter. A gro- 
velling ambition perhaps, but, on that account, safer—to be removed at once from rising and 
falling.”” Such were my wishes, while I yet had leave to dream, and to banquet my mind 


with vain imaginings.. ...It is altered now. Friendship has defeated me ; the grey head has 
taken me captive ;—the aged wisdom of a father, in his tranquil winding-up of life, and the 
friendship of one who is rich unto God, and makes many rich...... Now, then, I cast away my 


anger, (hear, O ye meek men, and be cheerful of heart! ) and I look mildly upon that ordain- 
ing hand which was my tyrant, and I can smile upon the Spirit's work, and my heart is 
quieted, and reason returns to me; and friendship, as a flame that has burned low, again 
rekindles from its embers. My soul refused comfort, and my spirit was overwhelmed within 


me. ‘ Never again,” cried I, “ will I trust friendship; and why should I hope in man?”’...... 
There is no profit in relating all the thoughts and feelings of my grief, and of my troubled, or 
rather darkened, mind......Now I recant my words, for what is truer and more becoming ?...... 


In truth, exalted prelate, thou hadst not the heart to make the cause of the Spirit second to 
thy friendship; and, as I was more precious to thee than other men, so the Spirit far more 
than I. Thou hadst not the heart to let the talent lie buried in the earth ; to let the light 
remain within the bushel, as thinking that occupation was my light and my province. Thou 
art Paul, and thou makest search for thy Barnabas......... So thou bringest me into the midst, 
and stayest me when I would flee, and placest me beside thee, as if thou saidst, “ See what 
sort of wrong it is I shew thee!” And so thou makest me to share thy cares and thy glory. 

Gregory does the same justice to Basil’s conduct towards him in 
his sermon on the death of his friend, while, at the same time, he 
declares his own feelings upon it. After expressing pain at what he 
still accounted want of consideration in Basil, he adds, “ unless, 
indeed, | may be suffered to make this excuse for him, that, having 
views beyond this earth, and having departed hence even before life 
was over, he did every thing for the Spirit’s sake; and, knowing well 
to reverence the claims of friendship, yet slighted it whenever the 
things of God required his duty. And his future hope withdrew him 
from interests which perish.” 

On the other hand, Gregory was quite aware, and on his guard 
against, the hastiness of his own temper; allusion to which is made in 
his poems, e.g.— 

I lost, O Lord, the use of yesterday ; 
Anger came on, and stole my heart away. 
O may I find this morn some inward-piercing ray ! 

Again, 

The serpent comes anew! I hold thy feet, 


O David! list, and strike thy harp-strings sweet ! 
Hence! choking spirit, hence! for saintly minds unmeet. 


The same besetting infirmity is alluded to in his verses for morning 
and evening :— 
MORNING, 


I rise, and yield my clasped hands to thee ! 

Henceforth no deed of dark shall trouble me, 
Thy sacrifice this day ; 

Calm stationed at my post, and with free soul 

Stemming the waves of passion as they roll 
AL! should I from thee stray, 

My hoary head, thy table where I bow, 

Will be my shame, which are mine honour now 

Thus I set out ;—Lord! lead me on my way! 


EVENING, 


() Holiest Truth! how have I lied to thee ! 
This day I set apart, thy feast to be ; 
et I am dark ere night. 





= 
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Surely I made my prayer, and I did deem 

That I could keep in me thy morning beam ; 
Ah! my unreal might ! 

My feet have slipped ; and, as I lay, he came, 

My gloomy foe, and robbed me of heaven’s flame. 

Help thou my darkness, Lord! till I am light. 


In the verses on Morning a reference may be observed to his 
priesthood. It was a just and oppressive sense of the dignity of the 
holy office which made the early Christians averse to undertake it. 
The following is on the same subject :-— 


In service o’er the mystic feast I stand ; 

I cleanse thy victim-flock, and bring them near 

In holiest wise, and by a bloodless nte, 

O bounteous blaze! O gushing Fount of Light! 

(ss best I know, who need thy cleansing hand, ) 
ligh office this to wash the dimmed sou bright. 

Attend, ye shepherds of the church, and fear ! 


Though Gregory did not retire into the solitudes of Pontus with his 
friend, and had perhaps more of what is now called a domestic cha- 
racter, yet he was not less devoted than Basil to that state of life 
which, in the primitive church, was considered the highest, though 
not imperative on any one. There is frequent evidence of this in his 
poems; and it is necessary to be aware of it in order fully to enter 
into the child-like and heavenly simplicity ofhis mind. For instance :— 

As viewing sin, e’en in its faintest steps, 

Murder in wrath, and in the wanton oath 

The perjured tongue, and therefore, shunning them, 
So deemed I safe a strict virginity. 

And hence our ample choir of holiest souls 

Are followers of the unfleshly seraphim, 

And Him who mid them reigns in lonely light. 
These, one and all, rush towards the thought of death, 
And hope of second life, with single heart, 

Free of the rule and clog of oo gla 

For I was but a captive at my birth, 

Sin my first law, till its base discipline 

Revolted me towards a nobler path. 

Then Christ drew near me ; and the Virgin-born 
Spoke the new call to join his virgin train. 

So now towards highest heaven my innocent brow 
I raise exultingly, sans let or bond ; 

Leaving no heir of this poor tabernacle 

To ape me when my proper frame is broke ; 

But solitary with my only God, 

And truest souls to bear me company. 


It so happens that we have a vast deal of Gregory’s poetry, which 
he doubtless never intended for publication, but which forms the 
recreation of his retirement. From one of these compositions, the 
following playful extract, on the same subject, is selected :— 


As when the hand some mimic form would paint, 
It marks its purpose first in shadows faint, 

And next its stores of varied hues applies, 

Till outlines fade, and the full limbs arise ; 

So the Lord’s holy choice, the virgin heart, 

Once held in duty but a feeble part, 

When the law swayed us in Religion’s youth, 
Spelling, with lustre pale, the angelic truth. 

But, when the Christ came by a virgin-birth,— 
His radiant chariot-course from heaven to earth, — 
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And, spurning father in his mortal state, 

Did Eve and all her daughters consecrate, 
Solved fleshly laws, and in the latter’s place 
Gave us the Spirit and the word of 

Then shone the glorious Celibate at . 
Robed in the dazzling lightnings of its strength, 
Breaking earth’s excelling ee 
As soul the body—heaven this world , 
The eternal of saints life’s troubled span, 
And the high throne of God the haunts of man. 
So now these circles round the King of Light, 
A heaven on earth, a blameless court and bright, 
Aiming as emblems of their God to shine, 

Christ in their heart, and on their brow his sign, 
Soft funeral lights in the world’s twilight dim, 
Seeing their God, and ever one with him. 


Ye countless brethren of the marriage-band, 
Slaves of the enfeebled heart and phighted hand ! 
I see you bear aloft your haughty gaze, 

. Gems deck your hair, soft gear your limbs arrays, 
Come, tell the gain which wedlock has conferred 
On man; and then the single shall be heard. 


The married many thus might plead, I wean; 
Full glib their tongue, full confident their mien ; — 
‘* Hear, all who live ! to whom the nuptial rite 
Has brought the privilege of life and light, 
We, who are wedded, but the law obey, 
Stamped at creation on our blood and clay, 
What time the Demiurge our line began, 
Adam’s side, and out of man drew man. 
Thenceforth let children of a mortal sod 
Honour the law of earth, the primal law of God. 


‘¢ List, you shall hear the gifts of price that lie 
Gathered and bound within the marriage-tie. 
Who taught the arts of life, the truths that sleep 
In earth, or highest heaven, or vasty deep ? 
Who raised the town ?—who gave the type and germ 
Of social union and of sceptre firm ? 
Who filled the mart, and urged the vessel brave 
To link in one far countries o’er the wave? 
Who the first husbandman, the glebe to plough, 
And rear the garden, but the marriage-vow ? 


— — — * 


** Nay, list again! who seek its kindly chain, 
A second self, a double presence gain ; 
Hands, eyes, and ears, to act or suffer here, 
Till e’en the weakest gains both love and fear— 
A comrade’s sigh, to soothe when cares annoy— 
A comrade’s smile, to elevate his joy. 


hh Nor say it binds to an ungodly life ; | 
1e When want is urgent, prayers and yows are rife. 
e r Light heart he bears, who has no yoke at home, 
= Scant need of blessings as the seasons come. 
But wife, and offspring, and the treasured hoard, 
: Raise us in dread and faith towards the Lord. 
é: Take love away, and life would be defaced, 
s A ghastly vision on the mountain-waste, 
Hearthless, and stern, bereft of the soft charm 


Which steals from age its woes—from passion’s sting its harm. 


No child’s sweet pranks once more to make us young ; 
No ties of place about our heart-strings flung ; 

No public haunts to cheer ; no festive tide, 

Where harmless mirth and smiling wit preside ; 

A life, which scorns the gifts which Heaven assigned, 
Nor knows the sympathy of human kind, 
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i but we hear no sound. 

I will address her :—‘“ Hail! O child of heaven, 
Glorious within ! to whom a post is given 

Hard by the throne, where angels bow and fear, 
E’en while thou hast a name and mission here, 
O deign thy voice, unveil thy brow, and sce 

Thy ready guard and minister in me, 

Oft hast thou come heaven-wafted to my breast, 
Bright Spirit! so come again, and give me rest ! 

“ Ah! who has hither drawn my backward feet, 
Changing for worldly strife my lone retreat ? 
Where, in the silent chant of oly deeds, 

I praise my God, and tend the sick soul's needs ; 

By toils of day, and vigils of the night, 

By gushing tears, and lustral rite. 

I have no sway amid the crowd, no art 

In 3 no wont in council or in mart; 

Nor human law, a throned on high, 

Smile on my face, = my words reply. 

Let others seek earth's honours ; be it mine 

= to pera yom to track one oak an 
traight on tow eaven to with single bent, 

To know and love - — ad then to die content.”’ 


It would take up too much time to continue the poem, of which 1 
have attempted the above rude translation ; nor is it to the purpose to 
set before the reader of the present day a formal defence and recom- 
mendation of celibacy, though there is no reason why Gregory should 
not have his own opinion about it as well as another. I end with the 
following specimen, which is of a different character :— 


THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAIDEN. 


Painful to lose ; but twice our pain, bereft 

Of what is dear; and thrice, of maiden young ; 

More hardly still the mourner’s heart is wrung, 
Should she be fair ; and it is throughly cleft, 
If she have promised love, and then her pledge have left. 


REGARD DUE TO THE OPINION OF THE EARLY FATHERS IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, 

It is obvious that the Bible, consisting as it does of histories, pro- 

phecies, psalms, and letters, does not propose Divine truth in the 
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simplest form, and that, in many cases, it requires a very accurate 
judgment to separate a general truth from the particular circumstances 
in which it is involved. We find in the inspired volume no creeds 
and catechisms, but declarations made in certain cases, or the history 
of God’s dealings with certain nations or individuals, and from these 
it is required to make a general inference which may be applied to 
any given case. Now, if we merely look at the various sects by which 
we are surrounded, all claiming the support of Scripture, it is 
manifest that different minds may build out of these Divine materials . 
very different edifices. 

‘To a person considering this state of things, it must be satisfactory 
to recollect that our Lord and his apostles authorized certain men to 
teach, and provided means for their perpetuation as a separate class; 
that the earliest of the men thus authorized, heard the Gospel from 
the mouth of the apostles, applied to themselves in the simplest form, 
and that many writings composed by these favoured persons and their 
disciples are still extant. 

The sentiments and admonitions of these men afford a clew to the 
right interpretation of Scripture which no sober person ought to dis- 
regard: much as they are overlooked now, there was a time when 
the Christian world gave them their true value. The following pas- 
sage from Irenseus, bishop of Lyons, in the 2nd century, (Buseb. 
Eccles. Hist. iv. 14) may probably surprise some persons, but yet it 
is merely a single illustration of the views which then prevailed, 

“ and Polycarp, having not only been instructed by the 
apostles, and been in the society of many who had seen the Lord, but 
having been stationed by the apostles in Asia, as — of the church 
in Smyrna, whom we also saw in our first youth, for he remained a 
long time and at a great age, having been a glorious and most illus- 
trious martyr, departed this life, having always taught those things, 
which also he learned from the apostles, which also the church hands 
down, which also alone are true. ‘To these doctrines the churches in 
Asia bear witness, and those who up to this time have succeeded 
Polycarp, a martyr to the trath much more worthy of credit and more 
certain than Valentinus and Marcion and the other ill-judging people. 
This Polycarp, having been at Rome in the time of Anicetus, turned 
many of the afore-named heretics to the church of God, having pro- 
claimed that he had received from the apostles the one only truth— 
namely, that handed down by the church.” H. Y. 





oe 


CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND SOCIETY.—REGISTRATION BILL.® 


Sir,—lI perceive, by a notice in the “ Advertiser’ of your last number, 
that a Society is to be formed, called “ The Established Church So- 
ciety,”’ “ to ward off the dangers with which the united church is 


* There are many points of this letter from which the Editor entirely dissents ; 
but there is ¢ery much which deserves particular attention. 
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threatened ;’’ and, without knowing any thing about the peculiar ob- 
jects and character of this Society in particular, or pledging myself to 
its approval, I still think that a Society of such a nature is essential to 
the very existence of the establishment in the present day. So long 
as the government were the bona fide protectors of the church, acting 
in concert and communication with its bishops, such a Society would 
have been superfluous ; but now that the government has undertaken 
the patronage of dissent, and acts not only not in concert with the 
bishops, but in direct hostility to and contempt of their official charac- 
ter, it is absolutely necessary that something should be done to pro- 
duce that security which a union of councils alone can give. I have 
been more convinced of this by a complaint which I lately heard 
made by a valuable member of parliament, respecting the want 
of communication and co-operation which there was between the 
heads of the church and its lay friends* in the House of Com- 
mons, owing to which there. were bills of the most vital importance 
brought into the house every week, which were either not contested 
at all, or contested ignorantly, and therefore feebly and ineffectually, 
by laymen who did not know, and could not be supposed to know, 
what the wishes and interests of the church really were; the result 
of which was, that the battle was to be fought in the House of Lords, 
to the great increase of the odium which already rests upon that 
branch of the legislature, the spiritual part of it in particular, The 
case particularly instanced was the parochial registration bill, which 
was unexpectedly brought on in a thin house, when only one member 
was present who seemed to know any thing about it; and this bill, I 
do not hesitate to say, is nearly as insulting and injurious to the clergy 
as even Lord Brougham’s notorious residence bill could be. It pro- 
claims to the nation that the clergy are no longer thought worthy of 
being the national registrars, and appoints the tax-gatherer as their 
worthy substitute. It separates registration from baptism, and will 
thereby tend to unchristianize the land. It affronts the religious pre- 
possessions of the pious, by forcing those who have always identified 
registration with baptism, (? are there such people ?—Ep.) to go 
to the tax-gatherer for registration, under the mild and merciful 
penalty of 10/.; and fosters the irreligious prejudices of the un- 
godly by telling them that when once registered by the tax- 
gatherer, that part of the business is complete, and that the sacrament 
of baptism is no longer necessary to insure the benefits of civil 
registration. The motive of this is plain—hatred to the clergy ; 
its object, to separate the people from the clergy; its end, to destroy 
the clergyman’s influence, and thereby promote dissent. Not but 
that the clergy, in some measure, deserve this, They said they would 
not act as civil registrars; they set up their backs against the humi- 
liation, as they called it; and in this respect shewed, I think, very 
little of the wisdom of the serpent. Had they been willing to register 





* The correctness of this opinion may be very much questioned ; but, if correct, 
where docs the fault lic? Can the friends of the church doubt for a moment of the 
anxiety of the church to afford them every information on every occasion ? 
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the baptisms of those who came to be baptized, and the births of those 
who only came to be registered, they would, in most cases, have had 
both baptisms and registrations, and the labours of the tax-gatherer 
might have been spared. ‘The same would have held good with regard 
to marriages. Had they been willing to register the marriages of those 
who came to be joined by them in a religions contract, and the mar- 
riage declaration of those dissenters who, objecting to our forms, came 
merely to declare their marriage as a civil contract, the degradation 
would only have been in their own imaginations, and the mischiefs 
and difficulties which now threaten us might have been averted. But 
this is now too late ; our enemies are in power, united against us with- 
out, while we are splitting straws within.* But to revert to the regis- 
tration bill, which the clergy ought to be well acquainted with. Clause 
5 appoints the tax-gatherer registrar ; clause 13 compels every house- 
occupier to give notice to the said tax-gatherer of every birtht+ or death 
that happens in his house, under a penalty of 10/.! clause 14 com- 
pels all parents or next of kin to give particulars of birth or death to 
the said tax-gatherer when required,t under penalty of six months’ im- 
prisonment!! clause 15 says, births are not to be registered after four- 
teen days, under penalty of 50/.!!! clause 16 says, no burial shall take 
place without certificate from the tax-gatherer, under penalty of 102, 
so that, if a corpse comes (as it will in nine common cases out of ten) 
without certificate, the friends must be kept in the church or church- 
yard till the fugitive tax-gatherer is found, and his license obtained. 
Clause 17 says, that if a child has been registered without a name (as 
in the poor man’s case it will generally be), the name may be added 
on payment of a 20s. fee /—a nice provision this for a day-labourer! 
Clause 18 settles the payment as follows :—5s. each for the first ten 
entries; 2s. 6d. each for the next ten; and Is. for the remainder,— 
so that one hundred entries will cost 50 4+ 25 + 8&0 shillings, or 7/. 15s. 
In my parish church we register all our births for 6d. a-head, so that, 
with us, 100 baptisms cost 2/. 10s, The new mode, therefore, will 
cost 5 guineas a hundred more than the old one. So much for eco- 
nomy. Clause 11 compels the clergyman to keep the tax-gatherer’s 
duplicates in his parish chest; clause 2] enacts that they shall be 
deemed to be in his keeping; and clause 24 very kindly enacts, that 
if he shall wilfully al/ow the said duplicates to be tjured, he shall be 
liable to be transported for his natural life, or for any number of years 
not less than fourteen. How kind and considerate to the spiritual 
pastors of the land! and what a glorious prospect for informers does 





* Surely they who cannot or will not take higher ground might ask themselves 
whether it is not wise to resist the first attempt to impose mere civil duties on the 
clergy. Can Clericus even guess, in these days of economy, where this may end? 
Why should not the clergy, who are so rich and have so little to do, save the national 
purse by being the tax-collectors, &c. &c.?—Ep. 


+ Thus, if a fraud (for purposes of altering inheritance) is intended, a birth which 
has never taken place may be registered, for the child need not be shewn to the 
collector.— Ep. 


¢ But why and when will the collector require such particulars, especially in large 
parishes ?—-Ep. 


Vou. V1.— August, 1834, Y 
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this hold forth! It is the beau-ideal of utilitarian legislation incorpo- 
rated in the form of a registration bill, warm from the plastic hand of 
Mr. William Brougham. These precious clauses may no doubt be 
altered in committee ; but the animus of Brougham, who conceived, 
and Russel, who adopted them, is everlastingly embodied in them, and 
ought not to perish from the memory of the clergy. They ought to 
know who and what their legislators are. Clause 23 enacts, that if 
the clergyman carelessly allows the duplicates to be injured, he shall 
forfeit 50/.! This again is very pleasant to the poor hapless incum- 
bent. He is forced by law to take charge of nobody knows how many 
folios of registers sent to him by the tax-gatherer, and then told that if 
he carelessly allows one line to be injured he shall forfeit 507. Clause 
25 enforces correction of errors, under a penalty of 10/.; and clause 
30 empowers distress and sale of goods in case of non-payment, and for 
want of distress inflicts one month’s imprisonment—(most of this 
thunder and lightning of legislation being directed, be it remembered, 
against tax-gatherers and clergymen) ; and clause 35 enacts, that the 
Lith, 12th, 18th, and 14th sections shall be read four times in the first 
year, and once in the three following years, in every parish church 
and dissenting chapel throughout England and Wales,—to the great 
edification, no doubt, of the respective congregations, Finally, this 
precious act creates three penalties of 10/.,two of 507. one of 202; 
one six months’ imprisonment; one fourteen years’ transportation or 
for life. In order to relieve dissenters, it compels churchmen to be 
registered by a tax-gatherer; it robs the clergy of their registration 
fees, and compels them to keep the tax-gatherer’s registers, under 
penalties of 10/., 202., and 50/., with liability to six months’ imprison- 
ment and transportation for life ; and all this for the good of the sub- 
ject and the relief of scrupulous consciences. 

Trusting that you will be able to find room for this in your next, I 
remain, Your very obedient servant, CLericus. 


ON DISSENTERS BURYING IN OUR CHURCH-YARDS, 


Sir,—One of the many grievances dissenters complain of, is their not 
being permitted to bury their dead as they like. In what manner this 
is to be remedied, has not yet been clearly developed. It may be fairly 
deduced, however, from the tone and tenor of the numerous petitions 
that have of late been presented by the complainants, what they would 
be at, if they could get every thing their own way. They do not 
desire to bury their dead, it ought to be remarked, out of the church- 
yard, as they crave to be permitted to marry and register those who 
belong to them out of the church, If they knew anything of law, equity, 
or common right, this is an absurdity which such knowledge would 
have hindered them from falling into. The church-yard, they ought to 
know, is just as real a part of the church establishment as the Liturgy 
whieh they so much dread, and as those forms and ceremonies they so 
much despise, ‘They dislike to be married before the altar in the church, 
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because the pagans and papists, they allege, have a sort of veneration for 
such things not consistent with true religion ; and so their consciences 
are touched when they are required, both by word and act (that of 
kneeling), to acknowledge the presence of God in a place desecrated by 
superstitious usage and idolatrous associations. They think it a hard 
thing to be bound to pay a shilling to a clergyman of an opposite 
party for the entrance of a child’s birth in a parish register, instead of 
giving the trifle to their own minister. Hence they demand that they 
may be permitted to marry and register their own people, without lying 
under the tyrannical persecution of the church any longer. If it be no 
advantage to them, as a portion of the community, to have these 
things done by the established clergy, it may well be given up. 
But their demands respecting burial cannot be conceded. For what 
is it that they ask ?—not to be allowed to bury their dead without 
the pale of the church-yard, without the boundaries of that ground 
which has received consecration as a burial place from the hands of a 
bishop. They do not desire this. ‘They plead a right to the church- 
yard, because they pretend that they would find it a difficult matter, in 
some places, to procure a piece of fresh ground as a place of interment 
unconnected with the church. Nothing but this difficulty would induce 
them to seek a grave in a spot which had been consecrated by a 
bishop—by a person holding opinions so different from their own, Yet 
they can hardly expect that, while they are thus solicitous to rob the 
church of her legitimate privileges for the sake of throwing money into 
the hands of their ministers, their unreasonable wishes will be granted, 
If they think themselves aggrieved because they cannot be buried in 
the church-yard without having the burial-service of the church re- 
peated over them, let them request of the legislature—not the privi- 
lege of burying how they like, in a piece of ground appropriated by our 
forefathers for the interment of the dead according to a certain form, 
but an allotment of land, to bury as they like, out of the church-yard, 
There would be no injustice in making such a demand as this. Expe- 
rience, however, may have persuaded them that the way to obtain a re- 
dress of grievances—or what they call grievances—is to appeal to those 
who will not weigh their claims in the scales of justice towards the 
church, but in those of a servile expediency. Such a surrender of the 
church-yard would, however, be a manifest outrage of the rights of the 
established church,—an act of robbery committed against the lay mem- 
bers as well as the clerical, too daring, too iniquitous to be borne with. 
It would be an alienation of church property that none could comply 
with, except those who care not whether the church stands or falls, 
whether her temporalities are taken from her by the hands of plunder, 
or her spiritualities invaded and trampled down by the feet of infidels, 
The laity of the church will probably, however, have something to 
say before a measure be carried which is as much at variance with 
the law of the land as with moral justice. As for the clergy, it is 
certain what part they will take should such a measure receive the 
sanction of the State. No arguments can ever prevail upon them to 
submit to sit still and view an entrenchment thrown up for the de- 
struction of their church, without offering resistance. They cannot 
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but perceive that there is but one step between seizing the church- 
yard and seizing the church itself. Allow the different sects to have 
the common use of the one, and it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find any reason, in a short time, to deny them the same kind of 
use of the other. 


I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, R. B. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN ANTICHRIST. 


Sir,—In Bishop Horsley’s treatise of “ the Prophetic Periods,’’ pub- 
lished in your Supplement, he says (p. 740), “Antichrist, according 
to the Fathers, is to consist of TWO branches—an eastern and a western,” 

Having taken a good deal of pains to ascertain the doctrine of the 
church respecting Antichrist, from the apostolic age to the Reforma- 
tion, and having never met with any such idea as the Bishop suggests 
in the works of the Fathers, or of any other writers of that long 
period, 1 should feel obliged if you would inform me, or would allow 
me to inquire, through you, of the gentleman who has the Bishop’s 
papers, whether he gives any reference in support of his statement, or 
whether any of your correspondents can furnish any. Had the asser- 
tion come from a writer of less eminence, I should have paid no atten- 
tion to it, and have felt quite satisfied that the author had been mis- 
taken or misled by some modern interpreters of prophecy, whose 
scheme requires them to make out two Antichrists. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. R, Marrnanp, 


ON THE ABROGATION OF THE LAW OF MOSES. 
(See rol. v. page 677.) 


Sik,—In the communication of “ E, B.,” it isobserved that the Jewish 
converts “had never been distinctly and authoritatively forbidden to 
continue their observance of Mosaic customs. The decrees of the 
apostolic council already referred to related only to the Gentiles; it 
appears still to have been left open to the Jews to ‘walk after the 
customs,’ or not, as they pleased. There was no obligation to do so, 
but there was no /aw against it clearly rendering their doing so sin- 
ful.’ The writer of these sentences evidently conceives that, at the 
time of our Lord’s mission, or at some time shortly subsequent, and 
long anterior to the destruction of the city and temple, all the religious 
ceremonies and customs ordained by God to the Israelites had ceased 
to have any legitimate force among them, and were merely parts of 
that Judaism which had rejected the Messiah. Nay, that they had 


been so entirely abrogated as to make the observance of them a 
matter of bare excusability. This I conceive to be a great error, and, 
if such, not an unimportant one. 

The first and most glaring objection to it is, that the apostolical 
council there referred to did itself arrive at a different conclusion ; 
and, while it imposed eren on the Geatiles two regulations purely 
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Levitical (the observance of which was necessary, to avoid exciting 
disgust among their Jewish brethren), expressed their concern that 
St. Paul should have been accused of seducing the Jewish proselytes 
from their laws, especially from that of circumcision, and were 
desirous that he should shew his readiness to walk orderly and keep 
the law. ‘To what higher authority can we look for information? It 
is to little purpose labouring to vindicate St. Paul against the charge now 
brought up against him: the writer must vindicate from the same 
charge that whole council, who themselves called upon St. Paul to vin- 
dicate himself from the diametrically opposite charge. 

The ordinances given by God to Moses could only be abrogated by 
some act of repeal almost as solemn as their enactment, or else by 
such a material abrogation, as, by taking away both their instruments 
and their subject-matter, the temple with its appurtenances, and the 
nation as a nation, could leave no doubt upon the point. But Christ 
never repealed the law, or said a word to that effect. All points of 
the law were observed in him when a babe, and by him afterwards, 
He respected the sabbath, and kept the passover. A rejection of the 
law would have been interfering with the existing state of govern- 
ment and society in Judea. For Judea had no law except her 
religion, and no statute-book but the inspired Scriptures of Moses, 
Had our Saviour promulgated any doctrines so offensive to the Jewish 
and Roman authorities, the former would not have laid hold of theo- 
logical subtleties, incomprehensible to Pilate, in order to bring him 
within their net. ‘They would have come to the plain point, “ that 
he was openly preaching the invalidity, and the abrogation, by his 
own authority, of all the laws and institutes of this land.’’ And if 
such a charge had been preferred with manifest truth, a Roman 
governor would not have thought it a light matter, But above all, 
had such things been true, our Saviour would not have denied them 
before Pilate. For so in effect he did. Charged with making himself 
a king, he explained to Pilate that his kingdom was not of this world ; 
and as there was no guile in Him, he must have meant it in the sense 
in which Pilate was permitted to accept it—viz., that no temporal 
jurisdiction or interference with the affairs of the state was contem- 
plated in his mission. Satisfied that such was the case, Pilate 
esteemed him faultless. “ K.B.’’ and his precursor, “ A.C.,’’ esteem 
that those who became his disciples (to become which ail Israel was 
earnestly invited), had no more to do with Levitical custom or cere- 
mony than the Christian nations of our day have. The former 
indeed thinks, but the latter does not think, that Christ left them the 
bare permission to conform. Can they believe that the Roman 
governor would have called that no fault? Can they believe that he 
would have acknowledged a claimant of kingly dignity, who used it to 
shake to their foundations the concerns of this world, as established in 
his province, for a king not of this world ? 

The patriarchs worshipped on hills, and under trees, and where- 
soever the Spirit moved them. Christians worship God ceremonially 
and ritually in their various places of worship. But it was a Levitical 
ordinance, that God should be worshipped ritually by Israelites in 
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one temple only. From the death of Christ, to its destruction by 
Titus, it either was or was not a place to which the Christian Jews 
were required to resort. It was the temple where Caiaphas, the mur- 
derer of Jesus, was high-priest, and where most of the congregation 
were men upon whose heads the blood of Christ had alighted by their 
own imprecations. There was little to attract a Christian (in the 
modern sense of that word) to the sanctuary of those blood-stained 
infidels, if Mosaical worship had really become a matter barely per- 
missible. Yet, after our Saviour’s ascension, “ they were continually 
tn the temple, praising and blessing God ;”’ and again, after the gifts of 
the Pentecost, there was no change, but they “ continued daily with 
one accord in the temple.”’ To the same temple St. Paul resorted, 
by the command of the council of Jerusalem. The apostles and 
disciples, like their Master, observed the seventh day or sabbath, as 
consecrated by Moses. (See Acts, xiii. 14, 42; xvi. 13; xviii. 4. 
The sabbath of the Christians was instituted amongst them sub- 
sequently. 

If it be asked when it was instituted* by the inspired apostles for the 
use of the primitive church, the answer has little difficulty. It hap- 
pened when there remained not one stone of the temple upon another, 
and every tittle of the Levitical law was done away, and “ the people 
of the prince that was to come had destroyed the city and the sanc- 
tuary, and the end thereof had been with a flood.” Then the Jewish 
sabbath was replaced by the Christians’ day of commemoration and 
rest ; and then, in all probability, the baptism of infants replaced, in the 
families of Jewish proselytes, that other ceremony which their apos- 
tolical church had previously upheld. 

Having shewn how this matter was, from the circumstances of the 
trial of our Lord, we may shew it more especially in those of the 
martyrdom of Stephen. ‘That prophet foretold the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and he pointed out that specific and still future time as the 
time at which the Jewish rites were to be abolished by the sanction 
of Jesus. “ We have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.’’ Had he ever intimated that Jesus had chanyed them, 
and had he, consequently, exhorted all people to renounce a can- 
celled ordinance, they could never have failed to press so much 
graver a charge against him. Graver, indeed, it might not be, 
according to their notions of blasphemy, but it would have been more 
immediately alarming to the zeal of the bigots, and to the personal 
interests of the priests and scribes. Stephen, therefore, had taught 
that the city was to perish, and the customs to lose their sanction at 
one and the same time, sé¢7// future. The same Stephen, in his answer 
before the high-priest, when he poured forth his soul without fear or 
reserve, said not one syllable in disparagement of their rites and cere- 
monies, considered as valid ordinances; but he merely complained of 
their blindness of heart, in confounding form with substance, and law 


* H. must use instituted here as he does abrogated above. The Christian Sabbath 
was in use before, as many passages shew.—Ep., 
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with spirit, in texts cited from the Old Testament, and he ended his 
discourse with rebuking them for their imperfect observance of the 
law, “who have received the law by the disposition of God's mes- 
sengers, and have not kept it.” 

Nothing that we read in St. Paul's epistles (or elsewhere) in dis- 
paragement of the ritual law, and of “ his own righteousness, which is 
of the law,” or in exaltation of “ the righteousness of God, which is by 
faith,’ has any application to this topic, or can be cited without prov- 
ing so far too much as to establish nothing. For the pretended abro- 
gation was by Christ, or by his apostles immediately after him, and was 
a matter strictly Christian. But the above is a doctrine only Christian 
in the largest and most liberal sense, and quite independently of 
Gospel chronology. God ordained various and minute ceremonies of 
sacrifice, and, when circumstances permitted, it was the bounden 
duty of the priests and others to offer them. But he rejected all 
those who made their offerings in the Pharisaical spirit of formality, 
and not in the righteousness of God by faith. Sacrifice and offering 
he did not desire, but he opened the ears of the faithful. He would 
not eat the flesh of bulls, nor drink the blood of goats, but he desired 
the voice of thanksgiving, and to be called upon in trouble, that he 
might deliver the faithful, and that they might glorify him. He 
desired not sacrifice, nor delighted in burnt-offerings, but his sacrifices 
were a broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart. As to the new 
moons, and sabbaths, and calling of assemblies, and appointed feasts, 
and oblations, and incense, al/ ordained by himself, he hated them ; they 
troubled him, they were iniquity in his sight, and he could not away 
with them, But he desired them to wash away their sins, and cease 
to do evil. St. Paul never said more, for language will not go farther, 
It was no discovery reserved for the apostolic age, that God is not 
mocked, Any one who resorts to this comprehensive topic of theo- 
logy, in order to shew that the Christian Jews had no Mosaical cus- 
toms between Christ and Vespasian, is in peril of proving the absurd 
proposition, that none were binding in the days of David and Josiah, 
But why speak we of them, when the doctrine of the law, sacred and 
heaven-descended, but intrinsically full of sin and death, is almost as 
old as the world? It was by faith alone that Abel offered a more 
acceptable sacrifice. The type of the passover of the world slain 
from its foundation by the hands of its protomartyr, was accepted by 
God only by reason of the clean and contrite heart of Abel. 

The law had a twofold nature, First, it was a series of injunctions 
anl prohibitions, which it behoved all pious Israelites to observe. 
And, secondly, it was a series of types or predictive imagery, exhibit- 
ing (to them whose ears and eyes were opened by prayer, and whose 
bulls and goats, therefore, became acceptable) a shadow of good 
things to come. In short, it was both a law and a prophecy. Christ 
said, “the law and the prophets were till John; since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached ;"" Luke xvi, Did John, then, abrogate 
its injunctions and prohibitions? By no means. But, when John 
came in the power of Elias, fulfilment began and prophecy ended. 
And so Matthew explains it; “ for all the prophets and the law pro- 
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sied until John ;”’ c. xi. So our Lord says of the law, not as a 
aw, but as a prophecy, “ till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.”’ 

A miraculous vision was sent to St. Peter, in order to make known 
to him that certain strict Levitical prohibitions were remitted, and a 
more free intercourse with Gentile brethren laid open to him. If the 
whole law was esteemed to have passed away by Christ, why then 
this especial relaxation of peculiar observances? If the whole had 
passed away, but was not so esteemed, owing to the prejudices still 
cherished, why this partial revelation of a general truth, so framed 
that, by excepting a portion, it seems to recognise the remainder ? 
But if the customs were not at that time annulled, it must have been 
done subsequently, and I ask—when ? 

Having shewn, to the best of my ability, that the body of the law 
and customs was not done away either by Christ on his mission, or 
by the apostles, but only by the sword of the Lord and Titus, I will 
inquire, whether the law contained any thing which a Jew, as a Jew, 
had been bound to observe, and which, by any dispensation of our 
Lord, he neither need nor might continue to observe. Sacrifice, with 
effusion of blood, was a law of enactment and a law of prophecy. 
As the latter, it was fulfilled when the Lord offered up himself as 
one sacrifice to put away sin; as a law, it was observed by him in 
his lifetime. But the flesh and blood of the paschal lamb, the sin- 
offering, the peace-offering, &c., were not the only adumbrations of 
the perfect sacrifice known within the compass of the old covenant ; 
nor was the priesthood of the sons of Aaron the only priesthood to 
which Moses bore testimony. Melchisedech, king of Salem, was the 
priest of God, and he administered bread and wine only to the father 
of the covenant, and the latter paid tithes to Melchisedech, and, 
having seen the day of Jesus, rejoiced. But how did he see that 
day ? He had seen the day when a priest, after the order of Melchi- 
sedech, and not of Aaron, (being about to do once perfectly, that 
which the priests of the law did daily, by offering up himself,) should 
replace the prophecy of blood by the commemoration of bread and 
wine. Christ, when he had partaken for the last time of the paschal 
lamb, according to the law, gave bread to his disciples, and declared 
it to be his body (7. e. as much so, and in the like sense, as the flesh 
of the passover had been), and gave them wine, which he declared 
to be his blood of (or according to) the new covenant; that is, as 
much so as the aspersed blood of the passover had been, according to 
the old. This he not merely then did, but established it as an ordi- 
nance in future, for he said, “this do in remembrance of me,’’ and 
nothing can be done in remembrance of a person present. Christ did 
therefore fulfil that which was foreshewn to Abraham—he substituted 
the bloodless eucharist for the mystic rites of sacrifice. But substitu- 
tion*® is abrogation. It is not to be credited, that two inconsistent 








* The sabbath of creation was not abrogated, nor was circumcision. Accordingly, 


we find no grounds for supposing that the sabbath of resurrection and the baptism 
of new-born babes were substituted thus carly. 
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types—that of expectation of the future with hope, and that of grate- 
ful remembrance of the past—were to be kept up together. Being 
inconsistent, they are incompatible. St. Paul avers it to have been 
so; “for the priesthood being changed (into that of Melchisedech), 
there is made, of necessity, a change also of the law;’’ Heb. vii. 12. 
The Christian Jews did therefore, from thenceforth, offer no sacrifice, 
nor partake of any, as such, (though they might eat even the idolo- 
thyta, not as such,) except what has, for other purposes, been since 
termed the sacrifice of the mass. In this instance, again, we meet 
with the argument already once used—viz., expressio unius facit 
cessare tacitum. For the epistle to the Hebrews evinces and 
explains, that a certain portion of the ceremonial law was unavoid- 
ably abandoned, for specific reasons ; all which would be superfluous 
to the well-informed, and to the ill-informed deceivingly insufficient, 
if it were indeed true, that all the Mosaical customs and ceremonies 
had been cast away into the lumber-room of antiquity, and were but 
barely excusable as a venial weakness, in such Jewish proselytes as 
were imperfectly weaned from the predilections of their youth. The 
exceptions which have been pointed out tend to prove the rule which 
is here supported ; and while the first of them condemns Peter, when 
Paul also condemned the whole tenour of the argument, goes to shew 
that the council of Jerusalem, and, under them, St. Paul, did nothing 
amiss, and that the data upon which “ E, B.” contents himself with a 
somewhat timid apology for the letter, are not to be conceded. 
H. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. 


Sir,—I lately met with the following observations on the Act of 
Uniformity, which came into operation Aug. 24th, St. Bartholomew's 
Day, 1662, and as that day will fall on a Sunday in the present year, 
it appears to me that you will confer a favour on the lay members of 
the church by giving them a correct view of the facts of the case. I 
have extracted the observations referred to from the late Rev. Richard 
Hart’s masterly tract, entitled, “ Dr. Gill’s Reasons for separating 
from the Church of England calmly considered, in a Letter to a 
Friend,’ which were published, and with excellent effect, at Bristol, 
in the year 1801. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Constant READER. 


In reply to Dr. Gill’s cavils on the subject of the Act of Uniformity, 
Mr. Hart says :— 


“ It is grievous to see the ghost of the Bartholomew Act in 1662 forcibly 
brought on the stage, for the purpose of inscribing anew an indelible stigma 
on the forehead of the church of England, after a long lapse of near 140 
{now almost 172) years ; for, if it were delineated in all the glaring colours 
that even the most furious bigot could employ, how can it constitute a reason 
why any man should withdraw himself from the communion of our church in 
the present day, or vindicate the conduct of those who withdrew in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ? 

“ But that Act of Uniformity did not deserve to be blackened with all that 


Vo, VI.—August, 1834, Z 
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atrocity of character in which it is now exhibited to public view ; for many of 
the ‘two thousand godly and faithful ministers (as they are styled) were 
turned out of their livings, not because they were determined to give honour 
to Jesus Christ as king in Zion,’ but for this reason, among others—because 
they had been unjustly inducted into them, during the late troubles and con- 
fusions, by the expulsion of those clergymen who were the lawful possessors 
of them. As one illustration of the cruelties exercised on the regular clergy 
at that time, we refer the reader to a book intituled * Hard Measure,’ written 
by Bishop Hall,—a man whose deep piety, extensive erudition, and exemplary 
conduct ought to have secured him from every outrage, and whose memory 
will inherit the veneration of the latest ages. ‘ We have a tragical account,’ 
says the historian (Echard), ‘ from some writers, of the great mischiefs that 
happened to the church, and to Christianity itself, by the loss of so many 
eminent preachers and divines; and it is represented as a case not to be 
paralicled. But, after all, if it be remembered how many of them have been 
unjust intruders, how many have been trumpets and incendiaries in the late 
miseries of the nation, and how many have been unmerciful persecutors of 
the legal clergy of England, and likewise how few were willing to disown 
their seditious practices, it is no wonder that they met with no more favour 
from the parliament and convocation.’”—(pp. 15, 16.) 


A LEARNED CLERGY. 


* Utinam diu sonent in Synodis erudite conciones. Quid enim moliantur hostes 
doctrine videtis. Sed Deum oremus, ut Ecclesie sue reliquias servet, nec sinat 
extingui doctrine lucem.”—Melancthon, Epp. Lib. i. p. 85. 

Sir,—It is painfully ominous to observe that persons of station and 

influence should venture as they do to encourage the opinion,—that 

it is well for the interests of religion to be without a learned clergy, 
and that, in fact, the tendency of a superior education is to unfit men 
for the pastoral office. 

There are plainly two classes of persons by whom such an opinion 
would be hailed with delight. In the first must be comprehended, 1 
fear, a large proportion of our nobility and gentry, who almost uncon- 
sciously, and with suicidal infatuation, are disposed, if not cordially to 
agree in, at least to regard with complacency, the hope said to be 
recently expressed by a noble lord (not one of his Majesty’s mini- 
sters) whose life has been devoted to the cause of ultra reform :— 
“The time is drawing on, | trust,’’ said his lordship, “ when the 
clergy shall take their proper place, at the side-table.”” In what is 
called religion, as in other worldly matters, fashion is the deity prac- 
tically most honoured ; and if fashion direct that the clergy shall be 
despised, or treated with semi-respect,—not perhaps expelled the 
room, but placed at the side-table,—doubtless such an oidict will be 
readily obeyed. Norcan any measure be devised better calculated to 
hasten such a consummation than to ery down learning, or, in other 
words, if you please, to ery up ignorance in the Christian ministry. 
It may indeed be answered, that if a clergyman is pious and holy, 
that is enough, and he is sure to be respected, whether he be learned 
or no. But this, as a general rule, I beg leave to deny,—first, because 
it is (in most instances at least) a clergyman’s plain duty to be well 
learned ; and what becomes of piety and holiness where plain duty is 
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neglected? And, secondly, ignorance and valgarity do naturally tend 
to produce disrespect in those who witness them, and, so far as they 
influence the character and conduct of any minister, must neutralize 
the just influence of his piety and holiness, be they what they may. 

The other class of persons who are professedly pleased at the in- 
crease of the opinion above referred to, are those who are called xar’ 
iLoyny, ¢ pious’, whether church folks or dissenters, especially in the 
middle and lower ranks. ‘To them there is something quite delightful 
and overpoweringly convincing in seeing and hearing an uneducated 
man in a pulpit, with zeal and fervour, and a manner, as far as possi- 
ble from embarrassment or self-distrust, (the true secret of “a flow 
of language”’ in such cases,) setting forth what they have been taught 
to think the vital truths of the Gospel. To teach such a preacher 
learning would be as bad as teaching him to stammer: a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin would destroy his “ gift.’ The plain account of 
this seems to be, that when the principal object is to awaken curiosity 
or excite the feelings, truth, reason, and good taste must, for the time, 
be laid aside as incumbrances, And certainly ur it be the principal 
work of the Christian preacher to awaken curiosity and to stimulate 
the feelings, then I do not see how it can be denied that such studies 
as chiefly tend to make men skilful in the investigation of truth, accu- 
rate in stating it, and refined in taste, are not merely superfluous, but 
even prejudicial to the cause of God and his Gospel. 

But if on the other hand, every candid person must confess that it 
is the duty of a// Christians to “ think on [AoyiZeaSac] (duly to value ?) 
whatsoever things are TRUER, VENERABLE, JUST, PURE, LOVELY, and of 
GOOD REPORT,” then how can the growth of ignorance, coarseness, 
awkwardness, or bad taste in the clergy be hailed as increasing the 
means of edification, or be contemplated with other feelings than those 
of apprehension and dismay. 

Hoping that some of your more able correspondents will enlarge on 
this exceedingly important subject from time to time, or that you 
yourself, Mr, Editor, will give us some of your thoughts on it, I will 
not trespass farther on your pages than to ask room for three brief 
extracts,—the first from the works of the ever-memorable Hales, and 
the others from those of the no less memorable bishops, Sanderson and 
Taylor; the two former written when puritanism was struggling to 
get into power, the latter when it had been triumphant. 


“If in the apostles’ times, when as yet much of Scripture was scarcely 
written, when God wrought with men miraculously to inform their under- 
standing, and supplied by revelation what man’s industry could not yield ; if, 
I say, in these times St. Paul required ‘ diligent reading,’ and expressly for- 
bade greenness of scholarship, much more then are ‘hese conditions required 
in our times, wherein God doth not supply by miracle our natural defects, 
and yet the burden of our profession is infinitely increased. All that was 
necessary in the apostles’ times is now necessary, and much more. For if we add 
unto the growth of Christian learning, as it was in the apostles’ times, but 
this one circumstance (to say nothing of all the rest) which naturally befals 
our times, and could not be required at the hands of those who guided the 
first ages of the church—that is, the knowledge of the state and succession of 
doctrine in the church from time to time, a thing very necessary for the 
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determining the controversies of these our days—how great a portion of our 
labour and industry would this alone require.” —Hales, Serm, on 2 Pet, iii. 16. 

‘‘As the times now are, wherein learning aboundeth even unto wantonness, and 
wherein the world is full of questions and controversies and novelties and nice- 
tics in religion, and wherein most of our gentry, very women and all, (by the ad- 
vantage of long peace and the customs of modern education, together with the 
help of a multitude of English books and translations,) are able to look through 
the ignorance of a clergyman, and censure it, if he be tripping in any point of 
history, cosmography, moral or natural philosophy, divinity, or the arts ; yea, 
and to chastise his very method and phrase, if he speaks loosely or imper- 
tinently, or but improperly, and if everything be not point-wise; I say, as 
these times are, I would not have a clergyman content himself with every mediocrity 
of gifts; but by his prayers, care, and industry, improve those he hath, so as 
he may be able, upon good occasion, to ‘ impart a spiritual gift’ to the people 
of God, ‘ whereby they may be established,’ and to speak with such under- 
standing, and sufficiency, and pertinacy, (especially when he hath just warn- 
ing and a convenient time to prepare himself) in some good measure of pro- 
portion to the quickness and ripeness of these present times, as they that love 
not his coat may yet approve his labours, and not find anything therein 
whereat justly to quarrel.” —Bp. Sanderson, Serm. 3. ad Cler. 

“| find by the constitution of the Divine Providence and ecclesiastical 
affairs, that all the great necessities of the church have been served by the 
zeal of preaching in public, and other holy ministeries, in public or private, as 
they could be had. By this [viz., preaching] the apostles planted the church, 
and the primitive bishops supported the faith of martyrs, and the hardiness of 
confessors, and the austerity of the retired. By this they confounded heretics 
and evil livers, and taught them the ways of the Spirit, and left them without 
pertinacy or without excuse. It was preaching that restored the splendour 
of the church, when barbarism, and wars, and ignorance either sat in or broke 
the doctor’s chair in pieces; for then it was that divers orders of religions, 
and especially of preachers, were erected,—God inspiring into whole com- 
panies of men a zeal of preaching. And by the same instrument God re- 
stored the beauty of the church when it was necessary she should be reformed. 
It was the assiduous and learned preaching of those whom God chose for his 
ministers in that work, that wrought the advantages and persuaded those 
truths which are the enamel and beauty of our churches; and because, by 
the same means, all things are preserved by which they are produced, it can- 
not but be certain, that the present state of the church requires a greater care 
and prudence in this ministry than ever ; especially since by preaching some endea- 
vour to supplant preaching, and by intercepting the fruits of the flocks, to dishearten 
the shepherds from their attendances.”"—Bp. Taylor, Ded. prefixed to Sermons. 


S. E. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMMUNION. 


Sir,—The slovenly disregard of ritual antiquity, and inattention to 
the injunctions of our rubric, which prevailed from the puritanic period 
down to the expiration of the school of Latitudinarian divines,—all this, 
I trust, has nearly disappeared from among us. A remnant, however, 
as seems to me, still remains in one particular. If wrong in my 
opinion, I shall be most glad to be put nght. It is, I believe, univer- 
sally the custom for the priest, when he has arranged the elements, to 
resume jis place at the north end of the table, and say the prayer 
of consecration there. Now if the rubric prefixed to this prayer 
be carefully examined, it will direct him (as | think) to say this 
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prayer standing before the table, And this is assuredly the custom in 
all the churches which profess to retain the forms of the ancient 
church, not only in the Romish church, but also in the Greek and 
Syriac. This position is implied in an expression in the prayer of 
consecration in that ancient liturgy contained in the apostolic consti- 
tutions. Perhaps a reference to the Book of Common Prayer of 
King Edward, or of the old Scotch Episcopal Church, may decide the 
point. The objection to this will, no doubt, be the popular one, that 
then the minister turns his back upon the congregation. And so he 
naturally should on this occasion. He is standing at their head before 
God, as a captain before his company, and looking to the same quar- 
ter with them, as their representative. Nor does the congregation lose 
anything by the interposition of his body, for he has but to stretch 
literally forward one arm towards the cup, the other towards the 
paten, both remaining still in full view of the people. The gesture is 
then one of exceeding expression and dignity, and well suited to the 
solemn occasion. ‘Thus also this prayer and act is put forward in its 
proper prominence and signification. I need not point out the ex- 
ceeding inconvenience and occasional undesigned irreverence which 
arises from the narrow space afforded by the end of the table, accord- 
ing to the prevailing custom, I suspect that this was introduced in 
compliance with the cry against every ancient form, especially in the 
celebration of the eucharist, as a relic of popery. In case of adopting 
the ancient position, it would be easy for the minister to have a 
smaller book on the table before him; and if he could recite the pas- 
sage of consecration by heart, so much the better. So little is the act 
of consecration understood, that 1 have, at least once, seen it performed 


kneeling. R. 





RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION, 
Sir,—Will you permit me, by means of your publication, to state my 
sentiments on a subject which I feel to be of infinite importance. — If 
I could be the means of inspiring others with a similar opinion in 
sufficient force as to produce evident effect upon their conduct, 
it would indeed be cause for thankfulness. 

Among real Christians, I always find that, though there is no lack 
of religious reading and of all other essential exerc ises, there is very 
little of religious conversation ; and, with the exception of those called 
evangelical, | might say there is not any. If, by any chance, the 
subject is unavoidably called forth, the countenance changes, a solemn 
air is put on, a few set sentences are uttered and echoed, a dead 
silence ensues, and the conversation only begins to breathe again in a 
new subject as soon as it can decently be changed. If there are 
young people present, they say nothing, but contemplate the formal 
expression in the faces of the elder part of the assembly, and take the 
first hint to begin laughing and talking upon indifferent subjects. 

If I go into evangelical society, 1 am generally struck with those 
looks which the world chooses to call “ sanctimonious ;’’ and, I seem 
to see little nature in the expression of countenances, nor to hear any 
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thing natural in the conversation, Theirs is, perhaps, entirely of @ 
religious cast, and I cannot help admitting with Mr. Foster, in his ad- 
mirable essays, that theirs is the popery of language. 1 can almost 
anticipate every word — it is so uniform a style; and, though 
I acknowledge that it is all very good and very right, | cannot 
say that I find it all very interesting. It keeps me silent, because I 
feel so exactly what ought to be said by me, and what is expected by 
the circle—that it is like saying lessons, rather than conversation. 

Now, is it too much to pronounce that these things ought not so to 
be? When the circle of real and exemplary Christians is widening 
every day, are they not to improve as well as increase? Cannot they 
correct the faults I have stated, (and I am sure every one has felt 
them to be such,) and restore religious intercourse to that natural free- 
dom of expression which, if I mistake not, would do more for the souls 
of men than even sermons or books? 

When the old law was given to the Israelites, they were commanded 
to talk of it when they sat down in the house, when they walked by 
the way, when they lay down, and when they rose up. And shall not 
we, who have received a so much better law, speak of it at all times, 
at all seasons, and in all companies? Oh! that it were so engraven 
in our souls, and so abundant in our hearts, that the mouth could not 
choose but speak. But then let us speak naturally; let us throw 
aside all that serious mystery which is assumed in manner and expres- 
sion whenever the subject is mentioned ; let us not keep it in reserve 
for occasional moments, locked meanwhile in a Mit shrine of its 
own; but let it be free, easy, cheerful, open, and varied, hallowing 
every subject, sanctifying every smile ; let the constant allusions from 
things temporal to things eternal be not forced, or spoken with embar- 
rassment and timidity, but come from the heart, and be expressed 
with unreserve, It is this timidity which now stops short the religious 
observation in instances out of number, because the speaker is not 
secure of a corresponding feeling on the part of those who listen. Yet 
this should be overcome, for why assist by our backwardness in keep- 
ing from others that religious tone of feeling which ought to pervade 
all hearts? And that our usual style of conversation does check that 
tone | am persuaded. Where it exists in any degree, it is chilled ; 
where it exists not, it is not excited. Perhaps religious intercourse, 
such as | am advocating, might help to reclaim the thoughtless more 
than fifty sermons, or than a serious book, which they read, throw 
aside, and, with it, all the thoughts it has occasioned. And if such an 
intercourse be difficult to establish, be it remembered that, as it rests 
with individuals, it is in the power of all to promote it. 

1 must be permitted to say, in conclusion, that this individual duty 
seems to be most incumbent on the clergy. If we meet at table a 
decidedly evangelical minister, it is too likely that his solemnity of deport- 
ment chills his companions, and that his conversation is in the style 
ofa lecture,—most improperly ridiculed by some perhaps, and lamented 
by others. But if we meet an upright, pious, conscientious clergyman, 
who is not evangelical, we find no kind of influence from his presence ; 
he too often sinks his ministerial dignity, and, however eloquent he may 
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be in his Master’s cause from the pulpit, in society he is dumb. He is 
about his Father’s business everywhere but in society; because well-bred 
society supposes religion, but never discusses it. It is from this cause 
that many of the excellent of the earth voluntarily relinquish the most 
delightful charm of lite—they are too modest to lead conversation, and 
therefore let it take its course by withdrawing themselves altogether, 
1 have frequently, when in company with truly good clergymen, 
whom I knew to be pious men, attempted to lead them to give our con- 
versation a religiousturn ; but I never found that they would advance 
beyond a sentence, because they were in society ; at home, or in the 
usual routine of their duties, there would have been no lack of rich 
and spiritual improvement from their lips. 

Would, then, that this influential body might consider it their duty 
to reform our usual run of social intercourse; that they might never 
forget whose they are, even beyond all others; and that they are 
bound to promote His cause wherever they may be; and, while they 
enrich conversation with all that literature or science affords, and 
enliven it with mirth and cheerfulness, never let their high calling be 
forgotten, or their commission hid, in any society which they may 
think it right to frequent.* 

I am, Sir, &c., S——. 


ee eee 


SABBATH. 


Sir,—TI have frequently had occasion to converse with my parishioners, 
both learned and ignorant, upon the nature and the duties of the Sab- 
bath, and have been at length led to give more than common attention 
to investigate the claims which that hallowed season has to the reve- 
rence and veneration of a Christian community. Some of my people 
have caught enough of the licentious spirit of the present age to make 
them almost impenetrable by any arguments enforcing their Sunday 
duties. But, from the observations of one of my most intelligent and 
intellectual neighbours on that subject, | have been sometimes induced 
to consider whether, in point of fact, we are not very much more right 
in adhering to vur sabbath than the world has yet given us credit for. 
1 mean, that I am inclined to believe our Christian sabbath is not a 
digression from the original sabbath, in any way whatever, but that 
it is the regular recurrence of the primeval hebdomadal sabbath of the 








* This is a very difficult subject. § should read Newton’s observations on 
meetings for religious discussion, much of which would apply to bis letter. How 
far we should do ourselves or others good by making religion a common subject 
in mixed society, where we ean know nothing of the frame and temper of mind of 
many present, and where cireumstances would commonly prevent the pursuing the 
subject so as to remove misapprehensions very likely to arise, is very doubtful. 
Should we not, too, do ourselves harm, and lower the reverence with which sacred 
things should be treated? Could the delicate and retiring emotions of real religion 
bear this constant exhibition? These and other such doubts are, at all events, 
well worth considering. They may perhaps be strong reasons for much indulgence 
in mixed company. Of course, they do not apply to any but mixed company, at 
least, notin the same degree. The subject should be fully discussed.—Eb. 
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creation. Paley says, that the assertion of the Christian sabbath 
having been instituted in commemoration of the day of our Lord's 
resurrection, is made without sufficient proof. Perhaps it may be so ; 
but where, again, is the proof that the day now retained by the Jews 
is the original patriarchal sabbath, and that the first Christians ever 
did abandon that day, and substitute the first day of the week for the 
seventh ? There is a most lamentable blank in scripture history upon 
this head ; and I now presume to ask any of your learned correspon- 
dents to correct the impression—I will not yet call it an opinion—if 
it be erroneous, that the Christian sabbath, as now retained by the 
Christian world, is the direct, lineal, and legitimate descendant of the 
original sabbath of the creation; and that the sabbath now retained 
by the Jews is the spurious offspring. You will not deny, Sir, that 
the subject is a most interesting one at all times, and especially in such 
times as these, when people are become so ready to catch at any ex- 
cuse for trifling with sacred and ancient institutions. But whether 
my particular inquiry and suggestion may be thought worthy of a 
corner in your publication, must of course rest with yourself. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, QuURENS. 
July 7th, 1834. 


es 


CANONICAL DRESS OF THE CLERGY. 


REVEREND Sir,—I take the liberty of inquiring of any of your readers 
who can inform me, what was the canonical vestment of the clergy 
used in divine service at the earliest date which can be referred to 
since the establishment of the Anglo-Saxon church? When were 
gowns first used, and by what authority ? 


I am, Sir, &c., P. 


THE RIVER OF EGYPT. 


Sir,—It is the object of these remarks to determine the situation of 
the River of Egypt, and thence to identify the land of Eden with the 
Holy Land. 

The land of promise, when first given in covenant to Abraham, is 
thus defined :—“ The Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, 
Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto 
the great river, the river Euphrates ;’’ Gen. xv. 18. This mode of 
expression implies the insignificance of the river of Egypt when com- 
pared with the great river Euphrates. The river of Egypt is often 
named in the authorized version as the southern and the western limit 
of the land of Israel; but another word, 573, is used in the original, 
which signifies, not @ river, but a ravine, or the mountain stream in it ; 
and accordingly it is translated by LX.X, for the most part, either by 

pays, as Josh. xv. 4, or yeappovc, as Nun, xxxiv. 5, Josh. xv. 47. 

t is obvious how inapplicable this description is to the Nile. 

The boundaries of the promised land are most fully detailed in the 
book of Numbers :—“ The south border shall fetch a compass from 
Azmon unto the brook of Egypt ,,. and from mount Hor ye shall 
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point out your north border unto the entrance of Hamath; xxxiv. 
5,8. These limits are often referred to afterwards ; and they mark 
out the same extent of country as the expression “ from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.”’ Thus: “ Solomon held a feast, and all Israel with him, a 
great congregation, from the entering in of Hamath unto the brook of 
Kgypt;’” 1 Kings, viii. 65. From these premises I infer that the 
brook of Egypt was in the neighbourhood of Beersheba. In Isaiah, 
xxvii. 12, we read, “In that day Jehovah shall make a gathering 
of his fruit from the flood of the river to the brook of Kgypt.” (Bp. 
Lowth.) ‘This passage is remarkable, because it strongly contrasts 
the brook of Egypt with the flood of the river Euphrates, and also 
because the LXX have translated it “ from the channel of the river 
to Rhinocorura,” shewing their opinion that the brook of Egypt was 
nigh not only to Beersheba, but also to Rhinocorura. 

In Amos, vi. 14, the expression is, “from the entering in of Hamath 
unto the brook of the wilderness (of Shur), which is thus varied in 
1 Chron. xii. 5—“ So David gathered all Israel together, from Sihor 
§ Egypt even unto the entering of Hamath ;”’ and similarly in Jer. 

i. I8— What hast thou to do inthe way of Egypt to drink the waters 
of Sihor (LX.X, Gihon), or in the way of Assyria to drink the waters 
of the river?’ Here we have the testimony of a learned Jew (the 
Greek version of Jeremiah is the best executed among the prophets) 
that about two centuries B.C. it was a current opinion that the Gihon 
of the land of Eden was identical with the Sihor or brook of Egypt, 
which is the south-western limit of the Holy Land. This opinion is 
not inconsistent with the account of Moses, in Gen. ii. 13: “ The 
name of the second river is Gihon: the same is it that compasseth the 
whole land of Cush.’’ Moses, having married the daughter of Jethro 
the Midianite, is reproached by Miriam and Aaron for his connexion 
with a “ Cushite woman ;’’ Num, xii. ]. Now Midian, a part of 
Cush, lies between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; so that the 
brook of Egypt, which runs into the sea at Rhinocorura, would ap- 
parently form a natural northern boundary to the land of Cush. Thus 
the land of Eden, as well as the Holy Land, extended from the brook 
of Egypt to the great river, the river Euphrates. 

Bishop Patrick, in his Commentary on Gen. iv. 16, says, “ The 
author of Sepher Cosri (part ii. sect. 14) has a conceit that Cain's 
going ‘ from the presence of the Lord’ means nothing else but his ex- 
pulsion out of the land of Canaan, where Adam dwelt after he was 
thrust out of Paradise ; and, consequently, the land of Nod was not 
far from the land of Canaan.”’ 

Many of the Fathers, together with Josephus, consider the Gihon 
as identical with the Nile; but this mistake originated, most probably, 
in some misapprehension concerning the river or brook of Egypt. St. 
Austin, however, in Gen. xv. IS, understands not the Nile, but the 
lesser river, the torrent of Egypt, which divides Egypt and Palestine, 

ind upon which stands the city of Rhinocorwra. De Civ. Dei. lib. 
xvi. cap. 24 WB. WINNING 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Sir,—Viewed in connexion with other passing events, which shew, 
to say the least of them, an indifference to the interests of the established 
church on the part of the government, the withdrawal of the grant, as 
it has been called, to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
excited a deep interest in those who feel the value of that venerable 
society. In consequence of the remonstrances of the society, it 
appears that the government* has consented to continue its support to 
our ministers and missionaries in the North American settlements for 
the term of their lives; and thus far an advantage is gained, that 
time may be afforded for devising some other provision for those 
valuable persons, even if an alteration in their favour may not be 
expected from a future administration, 

But my object is to draw attention to the origin of the grant, and to 
suggest what appears to me to be the line of conduct for the society 
to pursue, both as regards its own interests and the welfare of the 
colonies. In the first place, it must be remembered that the society 
originally undertook the payment of the salaries of the ministers 
in North America as a matter of favour to the government, who found 
that considerable oy ee and delay was incurred by the passing of the 
money through the hands of the colonial agents. The society made 
what addition its funds could afford to these salaries, and thus, in 
course of time, this annual payment of 15,0002. came to be considered 
a grant from the nation to the society, instead of being recognised, as 
it really was, as a payment which, as a Christian nation, we were 
bound to make for the religious instruction of our colonies. Now, Sir, 
it occurs to me that, after her remonstrances have proved almost 
ineffectual, the society should say to the government, “Since you are 
determined gradually to abandon the religious improvement of your 
colonies, pray take the odium on yourselves; we decline any longer 
to make your annual payments for you; transmit, as heretofore, the 
salaries of your ministers through your own agents, and let the gradual 
withdrawal! of them be your own act and deed.” 

Why should the society be made the cat’s-paw ? Surely her means 
of doing good have been rather diminished than otherwise by this 
grant, for she has had the appearance of possessing a larger income 
than really belongs to her. Can it be credited that about 12,000/. per 
annum is the utmost income of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel? or that this would continue to be the case were the fact 
generally known? ‘The addition of 15,000/. from government has 
given her the appearance of a larger income than she really possesses, 
and has thus, 1 am convinced, been a means of injuring her. It is not 
to my purpose to notice the vast beneficial results which have been 
accomplished by this society in proportion to its means; I have 
merely taken the opportunity of stating my views respecting the 
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* An announcement to this effect has just been made at a meeting of the District 
Committee of which I am a member. 
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grant from government, if you should think them worthy of a 
place in your Magazine. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A LAYMAN, 





CONTROL OF CLERGYMEN OVER THE SINGERS, 


My pear Sir,—Observing a statement going the round of the public 
papers, giving an account of a disgraceful scene in a church, which 
arose from the misconduct of the singers, I think it may prove satis- 
factory to some of your clerical readers, who may perhaps be 
unacquainted with it, to learn what was the decision of Lord Stowel 
respecting the entire right of the minister to direct what shall be sung, 
and what shall not be sung, in the course of the church service, 
of course under the guidance of the rubrics. I give the decision 
below. I am yours very faithfully, D. 1. BE. 


Church Singing.—Lord Stowel decided that “the right of directing the 
service was in the minister, and that the obstructing him in the exercise of 
that right was an offence which might be proceeded against in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court.” —Hutchins v. Denziloe.—Phillimore’s Report, Vol. Il. p. 91. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 65.) 


I wir not join Hottinger in the praises by which he offends Wetsten—Prol. 
147, Seml. 378, 379; 1 will not follow him in deprecating all attempts to 
improve upon Stephanus and Beza. 1am ready to admit Wetsten’s demand, 
when he says, ‘‘ necesse est locum aliquem relinquant etiam aliis editionibus, 
prioribus illis correctionibus”—1st ed. p. 167, 2nd, ii. p. 852, iii. 2. I only de- 
precate their never-ceasing, cuckoo-like exertions, when once admitted into the 
nest, to eject the old little native proprietors. And if I do not follow Hottin- 
ger, I am still less to be carried away by the ‘‘ communi eruditorum consensu,” 
for rendering the boasts of these two men “ utterly false,” and making us sa 

that they have given the world a “ sophisticated text.” And particularly with 
respect to Stephanus’s editions, when Hottinger here can point out men, 
‘“‘ quorum in crisi et antiquitatis studio magnum est nomen,” who certainly 
did attach credit to the pretensions of the editor on the formation of the text of his 
folio, it is a little too extraordinary for me to believe that it requires only a 
superficial view of the edition itself to perceive that ‘“ Stephens himself has openly 
contradicted his own declarations.” When these men, and Du Pin, since their 
time, saw it stated, in a multiplicity of places in the margin, that “ the MSS. 
cited by Robert Stephens” were all against his text, I conceive they would 
conclude that he must have had MSS. which he did not cite in those places, 
that might have furnished his text there; and I think it is not difficult to 
imagine what opinion they would have entertained of us, when, in these en- 
lightened days, as we call them, we can be duped by the old popish trick 
which makes all “ the MSS. cited by Robert Stephens,” in any place, to be 
“all his authorities.” And what if such a man as he, of whom it is said, 
“ O doctiorum quicquid est assurgite, Hluic tam colendo nomini,’ and who 
probably himself saw the book of collations, (‘‘ Admonuyit me tamen collega 
meus quem honoris causa hic nomino, et cui non pauca etiam alia debeo D. 
lsaacus Casaubonus ,’ Beza, note in his last ed. on Mare, v. 38,) could 
have heard our “ railing accusations” against Stephanus, which resound in this 
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our day from all quarters, and could have been told that they are groanded 
on the non-existence of MSS., the readings of which are placed before ow 
eyes by the very men who have taught us this parrot cry,—if he could have 
heard us asserting that Stephanus, after four years’ exertions in France and 
Italy, had only fifteen MSS., when he declared that he began with sixteen,— 
if he had heard us asserting that Beza only quoted the sixteen documents 
(printed and written) of the margin of the folio, when he gives us repeatedly 
the readings of seventeen written copies of the gospels, besides all those of the 
other three divisions,—I ask, could he have esteemed the self-glorious race as 
any thing better than ‘‘ brute beasts, made to be taken, and speaking evil of 
the things that we understand not.” This is not worshiping Stephanus as 
‘‘a Protestant Pope;” it is not maintaining ‘‘ that printer’s infallibility as 
zealously as an evangelist’s or an apostle’s.’’ His text does not stand with 
me ‘* as if an apostle was his compositor.” I will never extol the common 
printed text as if the editors themselves had been inspired (Mich. ii. 495) ; 
but I do ** entertain sublime notions of Stephanus’s morality” (Porson, 175) 

1 do esteem him an honest man, who felt the sacredness of the task that he un- 
dertook, and began by declaring, ‘‘ quo quidem in opere excudendo eandem qua 
in ceteris uti solemus diligentiam, majorem ut par erat religionem priestiti- 
mus,”—who accordingly was able to boast of the MS. stores which he ob 

tained from his royal patron, and his own scrupulous fidelity in the use of 
them, and could silence his Sorbonne persecutors afterwards, by his second 
boast, in which he states the amount of this “ copia,’—a man who, not con- 
tent with these fifteen and what his own private interest could procure in 
France, sent his son to search out the treasures of Italy. And against the 
unequalled body of evidence for his editions, external and internal—the cloud 
of witnesses from the concessions of the Docti et Prudentes themselves—from 
facts and from the concurring state of the text of the different editions—what 
is it that they oppose ? They depend, as we have seen, upon the assumption— 
the éacit assumption by him whose judgment ever excites my admiration, but 
the avowed assumption by Mr. Travis’s other mighty correspondent, and his 
follower, Dr. Pye Smith—that an editor, if he gives opposing readings, must 
take for that purpose all the materials from whence his text is formed, so that 
he cannot possibly, in any passage, have more MSS. for the formation of his 
text than those which are cited in the division where it occurs. This assump- 
tion, that it was impossible for an editor to make a selection for giving opposing 
readings is, as we have observed, in the face of the actual acknowledged 
selection® by Stephanus in the case of printed copies ; it being admitted that 








* 1 believe it is now universally admitted that Stephanus did collate more printed 
editions than what he took to oppose the folio. I am aware that the first of the 
Docti ct Prudentes said otherwise—* Licet autem codices sedecim tantum comparaverit, 
nec omnes varictates collegerit »” Morin, Exer. 2, cap. ii. 2, p. 80, ed. 1633. 
But perpetually as his followers are using the word “ tantum,” with respect to Ste- 
phanus’s authorities, 1 am not aware that they ever apply it thus to the whole of the 
documents of the margin. They can then distinguish between “ editio qua fuit 
excusa” and “ vetustissima scripta exemplaria” as decidedly as Stephanus himself 
did. Though we hear of various readings derived from sixteen manuscripts, with the 
understanding that “ one of them was print,” (Crito, 389) we never hear now that 
the sixteen of both sorts were the whole that Stephanus consulted, that “ codices 
sedecim tantum comparaverit."" As to the manuscripts with the understanding that 
they are print, Stephanus is now, [ believe, invariably spoken of as ‘‘ aiant confere 
un plus grand nombre d'exemplaires, (as Du Pin said with respect to Beza and the 
other sort.) My argument, then, is this:—The Docti et Prudentes never follow 
their leader in applying “ fantam’ to the whole of the documents of the margin ; 
they never say, in general, that Stephanus “ codices sedecim tantum comparaverit ;”” 
for they are aware that his having taken only one manuseript, with the understanding 
that tt was print, to oppose the folio, was no ground for saying that he examined no 
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the Complutensian was taken out of “ omnibus pxne impressis:" it was in 
the face of the man’s own declarations that he set oat with sixteen MSS. for 
his first edition, viz. one more than all that he took, first and last, to oppose 
the folio,—in the face of both his boasts, the first, in his O mirificam, of his 
having given every letter of it according to the royal MSS., and the second, 
made formally before the Paris divines, respecting the amount of them, when 
he declared that they amounted to fifteen, while only eight of these royal MSS. 
were taken to oppose the folio that he presented to them. It is, moreover, in 
the face of their own avowal, that in this their assumption they cannot “‘ abide 
’ the man’s distinct expressions in the statements that he made, as well as 
eir own distinct avowal, that when they identify the opposing materials of 
the margin with the MSS. from which the text of the O mirificam was formed, 
there must be an exception, by their own theory. And the imposture is, if 
possible, still more evident, when the learned critics come to any particular 
division, and above all, where they triumph most, in that of the Acts and Ca- 
tholic Epistles, which was contained only in seven of the first thirteen MSS. 
of the margin, and where, in conformity with their assumption, their asser- 
tions are the most strong and reiterated, of Stephanus having deserted all his 
MSS. to follow printed guides, in any passage that is contained in none of 
these seven cited MSS. But as the first thirteen MSS. of the margin all 
failed in the Revelations, Stephanus, as we have noticed, to give any various 
readings in his margin, was obliged to take others, and he did take two, (¢¢, «7,) 
from which, although he has given a reading or two in former divisions, there 
is not one single reading noted in the Acts and Cath. Ep. For this division, 
then, let it be remembered, nothing more is wanted than to open the folio 
itself in the Revelations, to see the falsity of the audacious assumption, that 
“ if he had collated more, he would of course have quoted more.” ‘* Wetstein 
and Griesbach,” as we are told, Letters, p. 138, note 20, ‘* contend that Ste- 
phens collated only seven MSS. of the Cath. Ep., for this cogent reason, that 
Stephens has quoted only seven MSS. in the Catholic Epistles.” There is not 
a single page in the Revelations which will not shew you the value of this 
‘* cogent reason,” by setting before you two MSS. that he collated, but never 
once quoted throughout that division of the Acts and Cath. Ep. And, to 
make assurance double sure—to convict them from their own mouth—one of 
the two fresh-selected MSS. (ce), as we have seen, is that which they have 
identified with far the greatest certainty of all Stephanus’s MSS., and which 
they themselves quote as containing the Acts and Cath. Ep. in different places, 
and (what might seem incredible) at the very moment when they are asserting, 
in the strongest possible manner, (‘‘ extra omnem dubitationem positum jam 
est ’’) that Stephanus had only the seven cited MSS. No one, therefore, 
will wonder at their being fairly told by the greatest man among them—the 
acutest disputant the world ever saw—that they were just assuming the guilt of 
Stephanus (‘‘ —Mr. Griesbach took this point for granted ;” Porson, 58). Nor 
is there any great wonder that, when they were told this from such a quarter, 
they should cast about for some other means to accomplish their object. And 
to whom could they apply better, on such an occasion, than to the acute 
Papist who first taught the world to say that Beza’s book contained the colla- 
tion of only the marked MSS. of Stephanus’s margin; Exer. 2, c. ii. 2, p, 80— 
the passage quoted by Wetsten, 145, Seml. 373? Father Morin is your man : 
a happy insertion of his does the business. Where Stephens says “ all,” add 
the word “ his; where he says “ Ais MSS.,” in the last division, add the 
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more of that sort of written copies. I argue, then, that such acute men must have 
been equally aware that his taking only fifteen in all of the other sort of MSS. (MSS. 
with the understanding that they are MSS. ) to oppose the folio, could give no ground 
for their assertion, “* codices manuscriptos eum consuluisse sed quindecim tantum.” 
Griesbach, second ed. xvi. 3, xxviii, Lond. 
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word “ ail,” and you get what they themselves so justly call “ glaring evi- 
dence :’’ you make the man tell you more than a hundred times over, in his 
work itself, that he had been cheating, and giving ‘‘ a sophisticated text,” con- 
trary to all his MSS.; and this when they know perfectly that Stephanus 
could, in no case whatever, speak of more than all ¢hose of the first thirteen 
marked MSS. that happened to have the division in which the passage occurs. 
Upon these two pleas Robert and Henry and Beza are to be condemned as 
falsifiers and cheats, where they have pledged themselves, in the most solemn 
manner, to act with religious fidelity, and where they could have no motive 
for acting otherwise. And upon these, every Protestant in the united king- 
dom, except those who apply to the Imp., are to deliver up their New 
Testaments to the Orator of the Areopagus, for a holocaust to the Christian 
Evidence Society. If, however, reflecting on the firmness of primitive be- 
lievers, who delivered their own bodies, rather than the sacred text, to the 
flames, I refuse to become a traditor to the “‘ risus Doctorum et Prudentium,” 
let it be observed that I feel due gratitude for the great exertions of modern 
editors ; and as soon as you shall have ascertained the seven royal MSS. and 
those “ in Italicis,’”” which came into neither of the selections for the margin, 
and shall have ascertained that they have not become “ mutilati aut laceri’} 
since they were collated, you may say, with truth, “ perquam exiguum esse 
beneficiaum quod textui Nov. ‘Test. per Stephanum contigit” (Griesbach xv. 
Lond, xxviii.) ; then the learned will have some ground for the decision in 
which Mr. Porson tells us (p. 88) they now “are agreed, that scarcely any 
critical benefit can be derived from’’ Stephanus’s editions. But till all these 
MSS. shall have been “ diligentissime collati,” as Henry did collate them, “a 
capite ad calcem,” I shall say, that Bengel’s decision to admit no modern col- 
lation (“ ne syllabam quidem etiamsi mille MSS., mille critici juberent, ante- 
hac non receptam, adducar ut recipiam’’), much, and perhaps deservedly, as it 
has been scorned,® is not one whit worse than that of the other Docti et 
Prudentes, to reject all the productions of the Early Greek Press, and the col- 
lations on which they were formed, knowing, as they do, that so large a por- 
tion of the MSS. “ are at present lost, or buried in obscurity.” I shall not 
accede to Dr. Lardner’s calm decision, Ist P.S, to Letter on the Logos, §. 3, 
No. 24 (Works, p. 163), that the “‘ printed copies deserve not any regard.” 
Fortified by the admission of one of Mr. Travis’s illustrious correspondents, I 
shall protest against the assertion of the other, that ‘‘ the early editions of the 
N.Y. owe their chief value either to their scarcity or their splendour” (Porson, 
95). Since they are “ the representatives of MSS. now no longer found,” but 
which were searched out at the time, with zeal worthy of the work that was 
to be edited, I shall say, that he who refuses every syllable, ‘‘ antehac non 
receptam,”’ and they who avow that they give their text, ‘‘ nulla anteriorum 
editionem ratione habita,”” (Griesbach, xxxvi. Lond. xliv.) each wilfully reject 
some part of the genuine materials that exist before their eyes. And I ask, 
which is it that “ falsarius deprehenditur’’—the ancient or the modern editor ? 
on which side is the “ punica fides’”’ that De Missy talks of in his manuscript 
notes on Mill, (ed. Kuster, 1723, p. 581, col. ii.) where Stephanus’s conduct 
in his first edition is discussed? Bishop Marsh says of Stephanus’s editions 
(Let. vi. p. 106) that “ the critical pretensions which were assumed by the 
editor seemed to stamp on them an indelible value ;” and these pretensions 
are verified in the most wonderful manner. The first mighty Richard of cri- 
ticism says to the Archbishop (Letters, p. 232, Burney), ‘‘ no heathen author 
has had such ill fortune.” But what heathen author had a twentieth part of 
the pains bestowed upon him, in passing through the Early Greek Press, that 
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* Though I contend so strongly against setting aside all print and all old collations 
for print, I say, with Wetsten, for existing MSS., ‘‘ debebat eos etiam consulere in 
teatu omnium N, T. librorum formundo 


* 157, 2, Seml. 402. 
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either Ximenes, or Erasmus, or Stephanus, expended on the sacred tex: ? And 
when “ it became the property of booksellers,” as the great man expresses it, 
does there or can there exist a hundredth part of the proof of exertion and 
upright dealing with respect to any heathen author, that we have found on 
the sacred text, “ partim in regis Gallie bibliotheca, partim in Italicis’”? 
“ The beauty of the composition (barbarous, God knows, at present)” would 
have been, I doubt not, ‘‘ so improved as to make it more worthy of a revela- 
tion,” if it had become the property of such learned and elegant critics as Dr. 
Bentley.* But as the God of that revelation chose the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, I am content with the barbarisms, and am most 
thankful that the writings of Galilean fishermen were edited in early days by 
the despised booksellers, who never thought of improving, but merely of 
making every possible exertion to obtain Greek MSS., and of religiously fol- 
owing toa letter what they did obtain. To my numberless fellow-Christians, 
then, who must depend upon the exertion and the integrity of these contemned 
‘booksellers for all the “‘ comfort of the Scriptures,” I will not hesitate to 





* Mr. Gibbon seems to have accorded with this prince of critics on this point. 
Speaking of Ulphilas and his Gothic version, (ch, xxxvii.) he says, “ The rude and 
mperfect idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill qualified to convey any spiritual 
deas, was improved and modulated by his genius.” 

t It is upon this subject, “ of the MSS. used by R. Stephens and Beza,” that the 
Brit. Crit., Theol. Quart., No. vii. July, 1828, refuse to enter, and add the following 
striking sentence, p. 7, “ glad not to exhaust our reader's patience and our own on 
such a worthless topic.” Full well might the Orator of the Areopagus triumph on 
the admissions not merely of the most learned, but now of professed theological 
critics, 

I am “‘ shut up” at present by Crito, p. 402, from speaking upon one of the two 
texts that Mr. Taylor produces as instances of our “ retaining in the received text, 
and circulating as the Word of God, with consent and connivance of all parties, 
several passages known and admitted by all to be forgeries and lies.” But on | Tim, 
iii. 16, “ God manifest in the flesh,” if the reader will look at Michaelis, ii. 476, 
par. 2, he will see that the Orator (who studied that book) has here shewn his usual 
adherence to truth. But the Docti et Prudentes, whom he so well fights, in this 
sentence, with their own weapons, ought moreover to have been able to shew him 
that the reading, ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,”” had the authority of all the MSS. 
of Stephanus that contained St. Paul’s epistles, and that these amounted to sixteen. 
Here, to use Wetsten's words, “ Beza serio atque graviter testatur omnes” Stephani 
“ codices MSS. legere ut in editis expressum est” (147, 5, Seml. 381.) Yes; the 
moment the critics saw that Beza quoted, in every one of the divisions of the N. T., 
not only from the “ cited” MSS., but from the “ plures Stephani codices”—the 
“plus grand nombre d’exemplaires”—they must have been aware that the expres- 
sions “ in omnibus” and “ in nullis,” “ in plerisque,” “ in quibusdam,” “ in non- 
nullis,” &c., which are perpetually occurring in his annotations, must necessarily 
refer to the whole stock—to the “ plures,” and not merely to the “ cited” MSS. 
And they ought to have rendered it impossible for any man to think of saying what 
Mr. Taylor has said, not only with impunity, but with triumph. If the Docti et 
Prudentes had not convicted themselves and him, by their perpetual quetation of the 
unmarked MSS., all such cases as Matt. xvi. 20, (upon which Wetsten quotes Beza) 
must have convinced them, both that Beza had “ plures Stephani codices” in his 
book of collation, and that he comprehended them in expressions of that sort. Inaovc, 
at Matt. xvi. 20, is marked in Stephanus’s folio to be wanting in ¢, Z, 7; and Beza 
says, “‘ In aliquot exemplaribus et nominatim in 5, 7, 8, non legitur Inaovg.” “ In 
aliquot ;” and of these aliquot, 5, 7,8 were the whole of the “ cited” MSS. that 
were omitted, and of course all that Beza could give ngminatim. Now here, at 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, Beza says for the received text, what the “ glaring evidence” would make 
Stephanus’s margin to say in more than one hundred places against it: it was “ in all 
his MSS. ;”’ but the note on 1 Cor. vii. 29, referred to by Mr. Travis and by Bishop 
Marsh, shews that they amounted to 16 on St. Paul’s epistles ; and this is confirmed 


by that on 1 Cor. xv. 29, where Beza quotes 12 for vmep rwy vexpwy, and 3 for 
avTwr, 
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express my conviction that the same overruling Providence which watched 
over the writing of these books has, in its mercy, preserved to us irresistible 
roof that the word of God was not handled by them deceitfully, and that we 
~_ not received a ‘‘ sophisticated text” through the Early Greek Press. Yes, 
I do ascribe it only to an overruling Providence that the three great works 
which bear the slanders against Stephanus exhibit, at least in every ten pages, 
a clear confutation of those slanders, by a quotation from the very MSS. which 
they assert never to have existed—Wetsten and Bengel in open words, and 
Griesbach in fact, if you compare his testimony of “ Alius” with theirs. And 
if you find a decad without this self-confutation, it shall be compensated by a 
that shall contain two, three, or even four of them. And this overruling 
is seen even still more stretched out where their accusations are the 
most violent, in the Acts and Cath Ep., for which they assert with such hardi- 
ness of assertion that Stephanus had only the seven MSS. cited in the margin 
of the folio, and pronounce, “ that, as the MSS. cited by Robert Stephens 
did not contain a particular passage, he must have inserted it without MS. 
authority.” Here, be it ever remembered, they not only quote five unmarked 
MSS. of Stephanus, i. e. five more than all that they allow him to have had, 
but themselves identifying another even of the marked MSS. («) beyond the 
possibility of doubt, doubly convict themselves, by producing it in this very 
place, as beste the Acts and Cath. Ep., in which division it is never once 
cited by Stephanus. 

I have been charged with casting “the most unwarrantable reflections upon 
the living and the dead” (Crito, 404.) I have certainly rebutted those which 
have been thrown on the dead, to whom I again say we are under such deep 
obligations: and if the reflexions fix themselves ultimately upon their authors, 
whether living or dead—if, in liberating them, the ‘‘ crimen male fidei” rests 
upon those that devised against them—who, I pray you, is to be blamed? | 
may be asked what motive I can assign for the Docti et Prudentes having 
“ agreed to make Stephanus’s boast to be utterly false.”” The answer is ready ; 
but I will also ask you one question—what motive can you assign to make 
Stephanus falsify his boast? I know but of that which Mr. Porson has sug- 
gested, p. 55, where we are assured that a man need not be afraid to accuse 
Stephanus of fraud, who ‘‘ considers how Erasmus was worried for speaking 
his mind too freely, and with what jealousy”’ the man himself “ was watched 
by the Paris divines.”” I ask them, was Erasmus worried for his giving no- 
thing but what he found in his MSS.? It is only “ voluntary dupes,” or 
those who wish to dupe others, that will venture to say so. We have shewn 
above (on «e) and Specimen, p. 4, that Mr. Porson proved this ; and the Pro- 
fessor here tells you distinctly, that the attacks were occasioned by his speaking 
his mind too freely. This was done in a note on John i. 1, for which he was 
justly worried.* And to find a motive for Stephanus being guilty of giving 
a ‘* sophisticated text” in his Greek Testaments, neither of which had a single 
note, Mr. Porson, with all his learning and ability, is driven to allege the 
fear of suffering like Erasmus, who was worried for nothing but for speaking his 
mind ina note. And did the Paris divines urge Stephanus to falsify his solemn 
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® I hold that a man is justly worried who could swear (“* corum deo profiteor”— 
Apol. to Spanish Monks, Resp. 7) he believed that by a hypostigme which never 
was thought of and never could be, while Greek was Greek, he could abolish the 
testimony of Christ being “God over all ;" and again, that of Jesus Christ being 
* our great God and Saviour,” by separating two combined attributives having a 
singular article prefixed, in all the six passages where the Son is spoken of, and Qcoc¢ 
is one of them ; whereas no man has ever once suggested that they could have dif- 
ferent attribution in the New Testament any more than if the form had occurred in 
classical Greek, either in the eighteen places where the Son ts intended and @Qeog is 


not one of the attributives, or in the thirty-five where God the Father is intended, o1 
vet in the four score where neither of the two persons t j oken o 
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engagements, and give a text contrary to all his MSS.? Yes; they did press 
him upon one text to the utmost, and upon one text only, that | ever heard of, 
viz., the ‘ celebrated” text, 1 Cor. xv. 51; and we have already seen what was 
the effect of their machinations. On she other hand, the slanderers of Ste- 
phanus had motives, most obvious and irresistible, to draw them into their 
conspiracy. Michaelis extorted from me the mention of one (Brit. Mag., vol. 
iii. May, 1833, p. 552) which has the most extensive effect on the whole of 
modern criticism. If a passage is to be made “a foul and scandalous inter- 
polation,” it is evident that some means must be devised to dispose of the 
testimony that exists for it, from the second century downwards. But when, 
by the common consent of the Eruditi, the machinery for producing it in the 
original was abandoned, and it was to be “ an historical fact” that the pas- 
sage originated in a Latin gloss, it is pretty clear that the Early Greek Press, 
wheresoever it may have been situated, whether at Alcala, at Basil, or at 
Paris, could no longer be allowed to have had any genuine Greek MSS. that 
contained the text which we read in the different editions. The moment that 
this new ground was taken, recourse must be had, in the case of all prinéed 
codices, to the ‘‘ explosa fabula de Grecis codicibus Latinizantébus,” to which 
“ nullus nostri evi criticus assensum prebet,” (Griesbach, end of note on 
Acts xx. 28)—so completely exploded indeed, that, as far as MSS. codices are 
concerned, it is preserved solely for what has occurred or may occur in this 
one passage. From this alone, if there were no other reason, it is plain that 
the conspiring critics could “ abide by’’ neither of Stephanus’s boasts ; neither 
the first, where he declares that his O mirificam was a faithful copy of “ the 
greater part of the better MSS.” from the royal library ; nor the second, where 
he bragged, to the Sorbonne, of the number of these royal MSS. ‘There could 
have been no room for translations and “ printed guides,” unless you cor- 
rected his “‘ small inaccuracy” in his second boast, of there having been fifteen 
MSS. lent to him from the royal library; and unless you cut out all mention 
of the royal library in his first boast, and passed by his ea omnia in his refer- 
ence to it, when he spoke of the ‘‘ plus grand nombre d’exemplaires,”’ as Du 
Pin so justly observes that Beza quoted. And this same passage has had the 
extraordinary effect of carrying both its defenders and its opposers into hos- 
tility to the Early Greek Press. Bengel trusted to his Disciplina Arcani ; and, 
to do honour to his panacea, the patient was to be reduced to the last extre- 
mity. It would have been ruin to such a triumphant cause as his to let it 
have any support from a Greek MS. or a Greek edition. Old Cato, therefore, 
as we have seen, is as determined as the best to get rid of Stephanus. Then, 
as to the true sons of Holy Mother Catholic and Apostolic, Mr. C. Butler, 
2 Append. Hor. Bib. ii. 266, 3, 4th ed., gives us a sufficient reason for their 
being, in these later days, enlisted in hostility to the Early Greek Press :— 
‘“* The communicant with the see of Rome,” as he tells us, “ takes an higher 
ground ;” and he refers us, triumphantly, to the 4th and the 6th session of 
the council of Trent. Tirinus, noticed by Selden de Synedriis, had entrenched 
himself upon this eminence ; and we have seen that the “ glaring evidence”’ 
which now fills the mouths of our protestant critics with laughter, and their 
tongues with singing, was the invention of the acute Morin, to get rid of 
heretic Greek, and heretic versions that are formed from it. For another 
cause, let the critics speak for themselves. Take their canon, as it is laid 
down by Wetsten, Ist ed. p. 196, Animad. et Caut. ii. p. 870, “ in memo- 
rium revocandum est, omnes vulgatas editiones non nisi ex duobus non optime 
note codicibus, uno Erasmi, Complutensium altero prodiisse.”” Under this I 
think I can comprehend what I am to make of the third. If a gentleman has 
any ambition of being admitted amongst the learned, I think he will see that 
he must agree that “ scarcely any critical benefit can be derived from” Ste- 
phanus’s text (Pors. 88). The rule is laid down by Griesbach, v., Lond. xviii. 
‘‘ Editionis Elzevirianis anteriores, immo ipsa etiam Elzeviriana, e duabus 
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recensionibus fluxerunt, Complutensium scilicet editorum et Erasmi.”” Michaelis 
speaks to the same effect, i. p. 333, 8, and Sir Isaac Newton had acknow- 
ledged the canon xxviii. p. 519. “ So, then, the authority of the printed books 
rests only on the authority of the editions of Erasmus and Cardinal Ximenes.”’ 
Morin, | believe, is the father of the whole. He says, at p. 119, ed. Vitray, 
1633, near the end of his Exercit ii., in the words quoted by Wetsten, ii. 853, 
** ut nunc probatum est, inoumeris in locis omnium codicum consensum dese- 
runt, et semel ab iis excuso codici postponunt.” This triumph of Holy Mother 
is given by Wetsten, in his own words, Ist ed. p. 167, and ii. p. 852, bott., 
*‘ ut paucis dicam, editores omnes, licet promisissent, se fidem Grecorum quos 
habebant codicum religiose representaturos, promissis tamen non steterunt, 
sed audacter, neglecta codicum suorum lectione, alum frequenter substitue- 
runt, neque dubitarunt integros intendum versus de suo addere. Que si cui 
durius fortassis dicta videbuntur, liberet is queso mihi primum, istos homines 
ab suspicione male fidei, si possit: doceat deinde unde suas illi omnes lec- 
tiones pauserint.” It is not merely suspicion, ‘‘ male fidei,”” that thus rests 
on the Early Greek Press; but, if I can read Wetsten’s words, the most fla- 
grant and the most decided mala fides rests somewhere. In this enunciation 
perhaps the word suspicion “ better suits the purpose,” as Mr. Porson says ; 
but according to the actual statement, here is wilful cheating in what is infi- 
nitely the most important point to every Christian, previously to the 4th session 
of the council of Trent, and to every Protestant absolutely. And though the 
work, as we see, was so well begun by good Father Morin and Sir Isaac 
Newton, yet the complete destruction of the Greek text was so clearly Wet- 
sten’s, that Semler, in his Preface to the Prolegomena, after signalizing his 
triumphs over the Greco-Latin MSS.—the Alexandrine, the Vatican, the Cam- 
bridge—adds, p. viii., “‘ De editionibus autem Grecis primus Wetstenius criti- 
cam quesi historiam instituit ea ratione, ut facile sit, ea via sine offensione 
pergere, atque omnino emergere nos ex ista nebula typographica, in qua fere 
versari solent qui hujus discipline sunt aut plane expertes, aut non satis gnari.”” 
Wetsten accuses all the early editors of giving “‘ a sophisticated text,” and calls 
upon us to moderate our opmion of their “‘ morality,” as decidedly as Mr. 
Porson can. And I am delighted with these “ durius dicta,” which the critics 
know so well how to introduce on proper occasions ; for they supply me with 
expressions that I may retort, of ten times the severity that I should dare to 
use otherwise. And when I am told that “ the text in daily use resolves itself 
at last into the Complutensian and the Erasmian editions” (Lect. vi. p. 110), 
I reply that every doubt which has been raised respecting it resolves itself 
at last into a determination to get rid of all old critical editions. Wetsten 
was perfectly safe in his demand—* doceant unde suas illi omnes lectiones 
hauserint,”” with respect to the only two editions that Michaelis (i. 333, 8) 
will permit to “ occupy the same rank as a modern Codex Criticus.”” Several 
MSS. of the one edition and the whole stock of the other are “ at present lost, 
or buried in obscurity ;”” no more evidence, then, can be produced of upright 
dealing in those editions than there can in the “ primary classical productions 
of the Early Parisian Greek Press, which commend themselves to the learned 
of our times, as the representatives of MSS, now no longer found”—Greswell, 
». vi. Not so in regard to the sacred text that came from thence, and which 
is to be disposed of by the critical axiom, that all modern editions “ e duabus 
recensionibus fluxerunt.””. When Wetsten ventures, in the generality of his 
assertions, to take in the exploded third critical edition, I can shew him “ unde 
suas Stephanus et Beza omnes lectiones hauserint.” These two men drew the 
readings of their text directly from that identical book of collations which fur- 
nished Wetsten mediately with such a number of readings against the received 
text,—that book which contained the collation of “ un plus grand nombre 
d’exemplaires ;” not merely ‘‘ variantes lectiones a R. Stephano A°® 1550 
editas,”” and those omitted by Stephanus from the marked MSS., but those 
a I. I, Wetstenio A° 1751 editas, from the wnmarked. And I leave it to the 
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reader to say where all the guilt of the “‘ mala fides’’ rests—whether with the 
two booksellers, father and son, who expended so much time and labour both 
in Transalpine and in Cisalpine Gaul, in forming the collations ; or with those 
who have entered into their labours, and lop off the editions that were formed 
from those collations, with their canon, “ in memoriam revocandum est 
omnes vulgatas editiones, non nisi ex duobus .... codicibus .... prodiisse,” 
Francis Huysue. 
{ To be continued. ) 
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Introduction to the New Testament, &c. By the Rev. J. Hartwell Horne, 
Seventh Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. London: Cadell and Co. 1834. 


Praise of a work like Mr. Horne’s is now superfluous. But it is only justice 
to him, and will be useful to the clergy, that the improvements in this new 
edition should be accurately stated. 

In the sixth, and especially in this seventh edition, the arrangement has 
been greatly improved. Each department is now kept perfectly distinct; and 
the second title-page in Vol. II. will enable every purchaser to bind the 
Bibliographical Appendix by itself. Mr. H. has employed a larger paper, by 
which means the page has been enlarged; and not fewer than thirteen (if not 
fourteen) sheets of additional matter has been inserted, without any increase 
of price (3/. 3s. still) to the purchaser, and with an actual increase in bulk of 
three sheets only. 

In Vol. II., the departments of criticism and interpretation have been kept 
distinct. Besides revising the whole, Mr. H. has given a new Chapter on the 
Literary History of the Text of Scripture. In this he has, of course, interwoven 
his account of the different theories of recensions of MSS. of Scholz’s Theory. 
Mr. H. gave necessarily but a brief sketch of the fifth and sixth editions. By 
comparing his theory, as developed at length in his “ Biblische Kritische 
Reise,” with his Prolegomena to Vol. 1. of his New Testament, he has now 
been able to give, in the compass of eight pages, a detailed account of his 
scheme. The principal MSS. only were described in former editions. He has 
now given a catalogue, compiled from every accessible source, of atu the MSS. 
of the entire New Testament, of the four Gospels and Evangelisteria hitherto 
known to be collated. When Scholz’s second volume is completed, (it is in 
the press,) Mr. H. promises to finish the catalogue of all the MSS, of the rest 
of the New Testament, which will be printed on one or more sheets, and given 
to purchasers of the seventh edition, who may easily insert it in their copies. 

The Bibliographical Appendix has upwards of 400 additional articles, 
including Mr. H.’s notes on the Pseudo-book of Jasher ; and a Bibliography of 
all the tracts and books extant on the genuineness of 1 John, v.7. Sucha 
Bibliography has never before been printed. 

Vol. ILL. has upwards of 100 additional illustrations from recent books of 
travels, &c. 

In Vol. IV. the genuineness of Daniel is vindicated against Neologians, by 
an abstract of Hengstenberg’s argument in its behalf. 

The fac-similes of MSS. are all newly cut on wood, as the copper plates 
were worse for wear. Of the Codex Ottobonianus, (which was unknown to 
English readers until Mr. H. announced its existence in his sixth edition,) he 
is enabled to give a fac-simile, by the kindness of Bishop Burgess. The Codex 
Uffenbachianus is also rare. There is a section on MSS, known to be 
uN-collated. 
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The Life, Religious Experience, and Missionary Labours of Mrs. Matilda Smith, 

of Cape Town. Bya Lady. London: Hatehards. 1834. 12mo. pp. 297. 
Tuts is a happy specimen of Dutch style, transcending all powers of English 
patience to endure. Mrs. Matilda Smith seems to have been a very excellent 
woman, and she knew herself far better than her biographer did. She says 
(p. 43) that Providence “ had remarkably endowed her with a communicative 
freedom of mind and readiness of speech ;” and this gift she has exerted in 
writing her life in a very eminent degree, having obviously said every thing 
that could be said on every occasion, in sentences generally a page long, and 
of a truly Dutch construction. This style her biographer considers as ener- 
getic, but sometimes laconic. One thing indeed is true. ‘The biographer lived 
many years among the Dutch, and has contrived to catch all the happiest 
graces of Dutch sentimentality, and to transcend even Mrs. Smith in length 
of sentences. This probably explains the mystery why she considers Mrs. S. 
as laconic, and calls two hundred and fifty-six closely-printed pages a smal! 
epitome of her mind and character ! 





Sermons, chiefly on particular Sundays and occasions. By the Rev. J. Aspinall, 
of St. Luke’s, Liverpool. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. pp. 415. 


A vo._ume of pleasantly written, sensible sermons. 





Trials and Triumphs. London: Smith and Elder. 1834. pp. 405. 


Two tales, with some talent and power of writing, and a perfect regard to 
morality ; but with exaggerated incidents. 





The Existence of other Worlds, peopled with Living and Intelligent Beings. By 
A. Copland, Esq., Advocate. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 12mo., pp. 210. 
A seNnsibLe, popularly and pleasantly written discussion of this interesting 


subject, with a collection of the opinions of earlier writers, and an inquiry how 
far the notion is opposed to Scripture or supported by it. 





Essays on the Antediluvian Age. By the Rev. W. B. Winning, M.A., Vicar of 
Keysoe. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. pp. 206. 


Severac of these essays have already appeared in this Magazine; and it is 
only due to Mr. Winning to say, that the importance of the subjects which he 
chooses, and the soundness and extent of the learning which he displays, make 
all his contributions most acceptable. The principle of these essays is, that 
mankind, from the beginning, have been actuated by the same motives, and that 
the Almighty has followed out one uniform plan of divine government. And 
this Mr. Winning seeks to establish by examining such records as we have of 
the Antediluvian church, its institution, declension from the truth, and sub- 


version. The comparison of this with the two subsequent dispensations can- 
not but be matter of deep interest. 





Twelve Discourses, in Explanation of the Liturgy. By R. Burrowes, D.D., Dean 
of Cork. Cork: Bolster. 1834. Svo. pp. 243. 


Tuese discourses seem to be well adapted for their purpose; namely, giving 
competent information to a general congregation, as to the use of a liturgy, 
and the views which guided the composers of ours. There are deficiencies 
which should be supplied in subsequent editions. For example, the remarks 
on the lessons, and on the way in which God's attributes are set forth in the 
Old Testament, require considerable improvement. The hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart is a common instance ; but it would be better to give general views than 
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to select one case and leave the others unsolved. The remarks on the “ holy 
catholic church” in the creed, in the same way require consideration ; and the 
force of the defence of the length of the service, in p. 133, cannot be very 
readily apprehended. 





A Family Record ; or, Memoirs of the late Rev. Basil Woodd, M.A., and of 
several deceased Members of his Family. London: Seeley & Burnside. 1834. 
12mo. pp. 228. 


Tue memoirs of Mr. Woodd’s family (written by himself) occupy the | 
portion of this volume. Mr. Woodd appears in a very amiable and pleasing 
light through the volume, and appears to have had, in a remarkable degree, 
the gift of charity. It is not stated by whom the memoir of him is drawn up. 
The Reviewer can hardly fall in with the apparent notions of the writer as to 
ministerial duties. He mentions it, as if extraordinary, that Mr. W. had always 
a list of from ten to twenty sick, whom he visited by himself or assistant once 
or twice a-week, and that he rarely spent less than two hours a-day in such 
visits, which, with other duties, might in some measure “‘ infringe on the time 
desirable for pulpit preparation,” &c. The pulpit is thus made everything. 
No disparagement of Mr. Woodd’s zeal is intended ; but what is to become of 
the sick, and what of the pulpit, if parochial visiting, to so small an extent as 
two hours a-day, is thought to interfere with pulpit preparation ? 





What may be done in Two Months ; a Summer's Tour, §c. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 12mo. pp. 188. 


Tuts is a very sensible and useful tourist’s guide; cheap and convenient in 
form. It relates to Belgium, the Rhine, and Switzerland. 





A Plea for the Unity of the Church. By the Rev. W. Scoresby. London : 
Nisbet. 1833. 12mo. pp. 88. 


Tnese are four very sensible and useful lectures against enthusiasm, Antino- 
mianism, constitutional religion, undue attention to the defects of the church, 
and fondness for new doctrines, as causes of disunion; and each head con- 
tains much very sound and sober reflexion. The two last lectures, on preva- 
lent enthusiasm and Christian charity, deserve equal commendation. 





Memoirs of the Rev. C. Neale, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. W. Jowett. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1834. 12mo. 
pp. 384. 


Mr. Neavz was a very highly gifted, very sincere, and amiable man; and 
these memoirs of him cannot but be highly acceptable to all who knew him. 
The events of his life, however, were so few, that it cannot have much interest 
for strangers; and his course as a Christian minister was so short, that, ex- 
cept as far as shewing a sincere earnestness, it cannot be useful as an 
example. Many of the biographies lately published should rather have been 


printed for private circulation among friends, as memorials of just and well- 
placed affection. 





Disquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spirit which produced the Reformation, and its 
Secret Influence on the Literature of Europe in general. By Gabriel Rossetti. 
Translated by Miss Caroline Ward. London: Smith, Efder, and Co. 
1834. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5iGNor Rosser produces testimonials from various writers, but chiefly from 

Petrarch, anterior to the Reformation, to shew the strong feeling enter- 

tained against the profligacy of the court of Rome; partly expressed openly, 
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partly under the cover of allegory.* The rest of the two volumes is occupied 
in a very interesting and curious examination of Dante, in order to shew that 
the Inferno is an allegory, relating to the miserable state of Italy under the 
papal power, which Mr. Rossetti developes. The reviewer must say that he 
thinks his proofs very strong, and his reasonings very ingenious. If they can 
be shaken, it will want no common acquaintance with Dante and his times 
to effect it. 





Reflections adapted to the Holy Seasons of the Christian Year. By John 
Brewster, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1834. pp. 360. 


Mr. Brewster’s Reflections on the Ordination Service are in the hands of so 
many clergy, (they ought to be in the hands of all young clergy at least,) that 
any work with his name will find ready access to the public ear. The present 
volume contains reflections for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, (in two 
parts,) Easter, and Whitsuntide ; and its especial object is to promote pious 
family reading on sound church principles. 





MISCELLANEA. 


SIR G. ROSE'S SPEECH AT THE HAMPSHIRE MEETING. 


No one, who has the least acquaintance with the condition of the Foreign 
Protestant Churches, can be ignorant of their deplorable falling off from the 
true faith, whether they be Lutheran or Calvinistic, or, worst of all, the Ger- 
man (so called) E vangelica) Churches, in which a nominal union of the two 
already named has taken place—an union which sufficiently proves their cor- 
rupt state, since they have agreed upon no common symbols, or articles of 
doctrine, and therefore could not have formed such a junction but under an 
extreme indifference respecting the most important religious tenets. At Geneva 
it is forbidden to preach on the divinity of Christ; and the far greater part of 
the German clergy are decided Neologists, and reject that doctrine; and it is 
unquestionably the clergy which has taken the lead, and given the example in 
the errors, heresies, and impurity which prevail so fearfully amongst the foreign 
Protestants. No informed man can aver that things are so in England. He 
must avow, that our clergy is a more spiritual body than it was even a few 
years since, and is occupied in the extension of true religion at home, and 
of the knowledge of the Gospel abroad ; that, in despite of the efforts of the 
infidel host, there is a general belief in the truths of the Gospel in the nation 
at large, not excepting the upper orders, and much vital Christianity, 
and that, if he knows the religious state of the Continent, with all our cor- 
ruption and weaknesses we still form a splendid contrast with its nations, 
with regard to the state of piety and belief, rationally considered. It will 
then be a matter of no small interest to consider to what it is that we owe 
this inappreciable advantage ; and one essential cause of it immediately pre- 
sents itself to the mind. In the foreign Protestant churches the priest has the 
staff in his own hands exclusively ; there is no Liturgy, except amongst the 
Vaudois, and there, accordingly, the purity of their faith is maintained, The 
Lutheran or Calvinistic preacher prays and discourses as he pleases. The 


* Mr. Rossetti (in p. 15) makes a great mistake in one point. In quoting Albert 
de Capetanceis, he states that that writer says it is notorious that the Roman church 
was profligate, &c.; whereas he only says that it is notorious that the heretics 
said so, 
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Bible is not regularly read, its great and spiritual doctrines are not fre- 
quently and periodically poured into the ears of the flocks. The man who 
occupies the pulpit, who explains and inculcates the doctrines of holy writ, and 
who alone not only prays for the flock, but in its place, can, without much 
difficulty, glide away by little and little from the truth which is in Jesus, 
without exciting much alarm or surprise in a laity little used, in general, to 
think much for itself, since its devotions move mainly under the leading and 
dictation of the ministers. They are now much the worst Christians; but 
their congregations are perpetually erring more and more from the direct 
paths of heavenly truth. There are certainly splendid exceptions amongst 
them, and some brilliant lights in the church of Christ, on the main land, now 
burning with increasing lustre ; but the evil augments, and the virulence against 
those who hold to and proclaim Gospel truths becomes more rancorous in 
proportion to the zeal and energy of those apostolical men. Wherein, then, is 
the cause to be found of our comparative safety? Surely it is not too much to 
seek a large share of it in our possession of articles of faith, full, explicit, 
and distinct, and of a Liturgy so ample as to be adapted to every purpose of 
worship, to every circumstance of life, of weal or of woe, of health or of sick- 
ness. This Liturgy is in the hands and in the perpetual use of the laity, and its 
daily services contain, in almost every line, the declaration or assertion of the 
leading truths and doctrine of the Gospel, so that even were the clergy to 
backslide, the laity, so informed, so sharing in the worship of the church, 
would constrain them, as it were, to return to its true paths. The clergy cannot 
mislead us if they would; our common worship is too well defined and scrip- 
tural for it to be well possible; the Bible, in every part of its two great 
divisions, is perpetually repeated to us of necessity. For us, then, to forget its 
doctrines, its prophecies, its types, its threats, its promises, its declarations, 
and its expositions of that wonderful dispensation through which we are 
redeemed and saved, is nearly impossible. The church of England may 
become lukewarm, and even cold, and at times she has done so; but it is 
marvellously difficult for her, guarded as she is by her Articles and by her 
Liturgy especially, to become unsound or false in doctrine; and while such 
she is not, she remains always susceptible of reanimation, and such she 
has more than once experienced. She is now awake; her blood is in full 
circulation, and tingles to the very ends of her fingers. Hugo Grotius, that 
sagacious statesman and eminent defender of the truth of Christianity, fore- 
told that, of the three churches founded at the Reformation, that of Eng- 
land would outlive her sisters; and she has already given full evidence of 
his sagacity. The laity of the church of England have in it a stake and a 
possession which is fallen to the lot of none other, and they have duties to 
perform in it, and with regard to it, peculiar and highly conservative. They 
have no share in the church which can impede the actions of its ministers in 
spiritual things, whilst conformable to the laws which regulate it, and, 
above all, whilst it conforms in spirit and in letter to the word of the ever- 
lasting Gospel ; but a departure from it would be instantly perceived and 
checked by a large body so instructed, armed, and privileged as ours. Whilst 
man is in his corrupt state, his thoughts and inclinations must have a selfish 
tendency ; and bodies of men are invariably and necessarily found more dif- 
ficult to restrain under evil impulses, more prone to them, and less scrupulous 
in the indulgence of them, than individuals. Not even a sacerdotal body can 
dare hope to be exempt from a desire for power, possibly at first for good 
ends, which however, by degrees, are too often lost sight of. Hence has 
arisen the evil of priestcraft under corrupt religions, and the abuses it 
tends to, the corruption it engenders, and the consequent disgust it inspires, 
are constantly producing irreligion and infidelity through the world; and 
thus the atheism of France is the legitimate offspring of Popery. And 
hitherto no guard or protection of a true faith in a nation, as humanly 
devised, has been found so effectual in practice as that beautiful and scrip- 
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tural liturgy of our church—an admirable abstract of evangelical divinity, 
ever in the mouths and hearts of the minister and the layman, combining a 
constant proclamation of the whole Bible in succession from the pulpit, whence 
it is read in large portions to the congregation, to whom and to the minister 
it is a perpetual monitor and teacher. Nor is it only in the regular course 
of devotion that portions of the Scriptures are read to us, but very important 
passages of holy writ are embodied in the separate and occasional services of 
our church with singular appositeness and effect. Let an Englishman attend 
a foreign Protestant funeral—how deeply will he not be offended at the irre- 
verence shewn, or at the cold and misplaced sentimentalities dealt forth over 
the grave of the deceased Christian! And yet is there a moment in life when, 

in the agony of our hearts, we perform the last and woe-inspiring duty to the 
beloved who are no more, that the proclamation of the Redeemer—“ I am the 
Resurrection and the Life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 

shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die’— 
inspires us with so animated a faith, a comfort so unutterable? Are we not 
made to feel, with the inspired Gentile of old, and “ to know,” like him, 
that “‘ our Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth ; and though, after our skins, worms destroy these bodies, yet in our flesh 
shall we see God, whom we shall see for ourselves, and our eyes shall behold, 
and not another”? Are we not made to feel, by the power of the word of 
God, that that which is sown in corruption is raised in incorruption ; sown 
in dishonour, raised in glory ; sown in weakness, raised in power; sown a 
natural body, raised a spiritual body ; and that when this corruptible shalt 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal, immortality, then will ‘ death be 
swallowed up in victory”? 

In this very brief and hasty sketch, a layman speaks especially of that which 
belongs to his order, and to its part and interest in our church as conserva- 
tive of Christianity. He may appear to be taking an extreme case, and even 
perhaps an unfrier idly view of the dispositions and actions of the clergy. He 
is nowise so inclined; but it is desirable to shew that, under a ministration 
of the Gospel less spiritual than that now exercised by the ecclesiastics of our 
church, and under the supposition of their being under a large influence of 
human infirmity, that church is so devised and constituted as to afford the 
most solid and essential and extensive protection to the purity of the faith in 
Christ, which the wisdom of man hath ever imagined under the inspiring and 
directing guidance of the Holy Spirit of God through the Redeemer. 





SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. 


(From an “ Historical and Descriptive Account of Old and New Sarum."’) 


Tuat assembly of fanatics which, under the name of Barebone’s Parliament, 
has borne the ridicule of successive generations, in August, 1653, passed a 
law for regulating the solemnization of marriages. By this act, the banns 
were to be published “ three successive Lord’s days, at the close of the morning 
exercise, in the public meeting-house, commonly called the church or chapel ; 
or, if the parties so desired, in the market-place, three market days, in three 
successive weeks, between the hours of eleven and two.” The candidates for 
matrimony were then to appear before a justice of peace for the county, or 
the mayor of a corporate town, and pledge their faith in the following man- 
ner:—The man, taking the woman by the hand, was distinctly to say, “I, 
A. B., do here, in the presence of God, the searcher of all hearts, take thee, 
C. D., for my wedded wife ; and do also, in the presence of God, and before 
these witnesses, promise to be unto thee a loving and faithful husband.’ 
The woman made a similar declaration, adding the word obedient. 

A registrar was appointed in each parish for superintending ‘he requisite 
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forms. A record of the transaction might, if desired, be lodged with the clerk 
of the peace for the county ; and all disputes relative to marriages or compacts 
were to be decided at the General Quarter Sessions. 

To satisfy the curiosity of the reader, we subjoin a few extracts from 
the registers (in Salisbury) during the time that the most solemn and most 
important of compacts was thus degraded nearly to a level with a bargain for 
cattle. It is remarkable that, although all other marriages were declared 
invalid, not more than one in six of the parishioners of St. Edmund’s appear 
from the register to have conformed to this law. In the parish of St. Thomas 
the ancient ceremony was occasionally revived in the years 1658 and 1659. 


“December 28th, 1653, William Poore, married to Margaret Clarke, by 
Mr. Francis Dove, Justice. 

“Jan. 12, 1654, William Smith, sonne of Mr. Thomas Smith, of this 
parish, and Catherine Newe, daughter of Christopher Newe, of St. Martin’s 
parish, were published three several market-days, three several weeks, in the 
market-place, by George Nicholas. 

** Rowland Platt, of Tolland Royall, in this county, Esq., and Mrs. Prudence 
Swanton, daughter of Francis Swanton, Esq., were published three several 
weeks in the market-place, the 4th, 11th, and 18th May, 1658.” 


DISSENTING POLITICS. 


Durine@ the present Parliament, the power of the Dissenters has been felt in 
the form of what Lord Grey calls “ pressure from without.” The gift of the 
elective franchise by the Reform Bill we ” . took the Dissenters 
by surprise. They were not aware of the extent of power which it placed in 
their hands ; for the previous distribution of the constituency of the House of 
Commons nearly excluded them from any participation in the manufacture of 
members of that assembly. Those of them who were aware of their power 
were, like the rest of the nation, so grateful to the medium through which it 
reached them, that, for the most part, they exacted no other promises from 
those in whose behalf they exercised it, than that they should support the 
Administration. * . * The consequence of this ° . 7 
was, that, * . * as to the Dissenters in particular, few advocates 
of their peculiar claims found seats in the so-called Reformed House. 

Now, however, the Dissenters are quite well acquainted with their means 
of influence. Their power to turn the scale of national affairs was confessed 
by ministers themselves, when groaning beneath the pressure from without ; 
and ministers, as their general conduct clearly manifests, could have no dis- 
position to exaggerate that power. Let the Nonconformists themselves, how- 
ever, prove, by fair arithmetic, that Earl Grey and his colleagues were not 
mistaken in their estimate, Ms is . If their experience of the 
Reformed Parliament and the Reform Ministers lead them to consolidate, and, 
as far as possible, extend their Parliamentary strength in the new House of 
Commons, they will have little reason to regret the failure of the old to do 
them any service. " - . 

All, then, that the Dissenters have now to do is, to make preparations for 
shewing themselves in their utmost strength at the hustings, which, in all 
probability, will be speedily erected. Let them act by united counsels, ob- 
taining, wherever they can, a distinct pledge in favour of these principles :— 
that religion, as represented by various denominations, ought to be supported 
by the voluntary contributions of its adherents, and by them alone ; and that, 
due regard being had to vested interests, what is called church property, Is, 
in fact, the property of the nation. Above all, since their cause is the cause 
of God, let them pray for divine guidance, direction, and assistance. — Christian 
Advocate. 


Vou. V1.— August, S34. 2 Cc 
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To the Editor of the ** Cambridge Chronicie.” 
Sir, 
I senp you a Copy of Mr. Wood’s bill as amended by the committee :— 


« A Bill (as amended by the committee) to remove certain Disabilities which prevent 
some classes of his Majesty's subjects from resorting to the Universities of England, 
and proceeding to Degrees therein.” 

“ Whereas it is highly expedient that the benefits of academical education should be ex- 
tended as widely as possible to all classes of his Majesty's subjects; Be it therefore Enacted, 
by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the bivlae and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that from and after the passing of this Act it shall be lawful for all his 
Majesty‘s subjects to matriculate in the universities of England, and to take Degrecs therein 
(Degrees in Divinity only excepted) without being required to subscribe any articles of faith 
and religion, or to make or subscribe any declaration or acknowledgement touching any matter 
of religious faith, doctrine, or worship, or touching any matter of ecclesiastical government 
or discipline ; and law, statute, ordinance, decree, or rule of the said universities notwith- 
standing. 

“ And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this Act, wherever upon or 
for the purpose of matriculation in the said universities, or upon or for the purpose of taking 
any Degree therein (Degreess in Divinity only excepted ), the oaths of allegiance or supremacy 
may be required to be taken, it shall oa may be lawful and sufficient for any person profess- 
ing the Roman catholic religion, instead of taking such oaths, or either of them, to take and 
subseribe the oath appointed and set forth in a certain Act of Parliament passed in the tenth 
vear of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled, ‘An Act for the 
Relief of his Majesty's Roman Catholic Subjects.’ 

** And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this Act, wherever upon or 
for the purpose of matriculation, or taking any Degree as aforesaid ( Degrees in Divinity only 
excepted ), any oath may be required to be taken, it shall and may be lawful and sufficient for 
every person of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, and every Moravian, instead of 
taking an oath, to make his solemn affirmation or declaration, according to the form set forth 
and prescribed in a certain Act of Parliament passed in the third and fourth year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act to allow Quakers and Moravians to make Affirm- 
ation in all cases where an oath is or shall be required ;’ and for every person belonging to the 
sect called Separatists, instead of taking an oath, to make his solemn declaration or affirmation, 
according to the form set forth and prescribed in a certain other Act of Parliament passed in 
the third and fourth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act to allow the 
People called Separatists to make aselemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of an oath.’” 


[ believe its framers have managed the clauses exactly according to their 
own wish. ‘The proceedings of the committee have scarcely been noticed by 
the public ; nor does it seem worth while to dwell much upon their labours. 
In the result, the bill retains, as far as regards the Universities, all the vices 
of its original concoction. All classes of his Majesty's subjects are empowered 
to be matriculated, and to take all degrees (except in Divinity) without any 
reference to religion ; and all laws of the Universities, adverse to this provision, 
are abrogated. The fundamental principle, therefore, of our University— 
conformity in religious doctrines with the Church of England—and which has 
subsisted ever since that Church was established—would be abolished; and 
the whole power of our corporate body, which it is well known resides in our 
Masters of Arts, would be laid open to persons of any religious persuasion, 
however alien or hostile to that faith to which the University by law apper- 
tains. Is it not strange that, at the same time that the Court of Chancery has 
been discussing, in the case of Lady Hewley’s Charity, the minute distinctions 
between different sects of Non-Conformists in order to decide whether Uni- 
tarian Dissenters are entitled to partake of a charitable foundation established 
by a Trinitarian Presbyterian—the admitted principle being that the will of 
the founder ts to be observed, and most especially by the exclusion of persons 
of different religious persuasions—a branch of the Legislature should, during 
the same period, have been considering whether they should not, by the 
exercise of their absolute authority, at one sweep violate and desecrate the most 
venerable institutions of the country for the education of the youth of the 
communion of the Church of Encland, by foreing upon them not only Pres- 
byterians and Unitarians, Roman Catholics, Quakers, and Moravians, but 
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Jews, Mahometans and Pagans? Among all which classes his Majesty 
certainly possesses many subjects. 

Ever since the first Act of Toleration, 1 Wm. 3rd, the law has been clearly 
settled that any sect of Christianity which is tolerated by law, is so far pro- 
tected by the law, that any foundations for instruction or worship, according 
to such mode of faith, are established by the Courts of Equity ; and, in parti- 
cular, protected by the exclusion of other religious persuasions. Without 
seeking to interfere with the foundations of other sects, is it not monstrous 
that those which belong to the Established Church should be exposed to that 
spoliation and desecration by our Legislature, from which our tribunals 
defend even the most insignificant and the most hostile mode of faith that can 
be named? 

That such a measure can pass the House of Commons, I will not believe 
till the third reading has passed, which is now fixed for the 16th. If, in the 
confusion of other schemes of Church spoliation and other acts of misgovern- 
ment and distraction, Lord Grey’s tottering administration have time now to 
bestow on such trifling subjects as the existence of our Universities. That it 
can ever pass the House of Lords, I do not believe possible. * 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM FRERE, 
Master of Downing College. 
8, Devonshire Place, London, 9th July, 1834. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


“Ir we reject the drones of the Church of England, and consider only the 
working clergy, the American clergy on the voluntary principle are better 
paid than ours on the compulsory system. The salary of a clergyman at 
New York ranges from 300/. to 600/., which is at least 100/. more than 
the average income of the clergy of Scotland, and more than double the 
average income of the working clergy of the English establishment, or the Dis- 
senting clergy throughout the kingdom ; and this, too, in a country where bread 
and meat are about half the price they are here, where sugar 1s about half 
the price, where coffee is half the price, and where wine is about one-third 
of the price, and where tea is about one-fourth of the price. Even bishops 
are not overlooked in America. Mr. Stuart tell us that Bishop Hobart was 
a few years ago advised, on account of his health, to visit Europe, and that 
the trustees advised him while there “ to live like a bishop.” On his return, 
after two years’ absence, they presented him with 14,000 dollars, being at 
the rate of near 1,500/. a year, although they must have also paid for a 
substitute. Now, this, although it was not paying him like the Bishop of 
London, was giving him a great deal more than is paid on the Continent of 
Europe to an archbishop under compulsion.— Westminster Review. 


(This writer would seem, by one phrase, to intend to oppose the voluntary 
system in America to the same system in England. Be it so. As to what 
he says about the payment of the episcopal clergy, he very honestly omits all 
notice of the Episcopal Clergy in country places in America, and confines him- 
self to the city of New York. Is truth promoted by such proceedings ?—Ep.] 


* What is the end of this abominable bill no one seems to know or inquire. It is 
generally reported that it is, or is to be withdrawn. What legislation! It consisted of 
four clauses only. ‘Two are taken away, the first altered, and a third added!) And 
then, in all probability, the bill is withdrawn,—Enp. 
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VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 

An account ofa discreditable scene at the Tabernacle, or Tottenham Court 
Chapel was given in a former Number. The struggle between the ejected 
minister, Mr. Campbell, and the managers and trustees, who have ejected him, 
is going on with great vigour. The writer would be sorry to misrepresent 
either party, but, as far as can be made out, some of these managers and 
trustees are not “members of the church,” but still contend that they have, 
by trust deed, the exclusive patronage of the chapel. Of what persuasion 
these ‘‘ churches’”’ are, does not appear. The trustees are altogether against 
the congregational system, while the congregation at the Tabernacle wish to 
effect something very like it. They sent a deputation to the trustees, who gave 
them a rough and ready answer. The following statement of part of the de- 
putation as to the numbers and rights of those who sent them, and the trustees’ 
reply, are curious, as well as the “ observations” which follow. They all 
come from the ‘‘ Patriot” — 


‘‘The deputation begs further to state, that the memorial signed 


by the members of the tabernacle has the signatures of...... coves 625 
The letter of the seatholders who are not members has ...... iescawes:. Se 
Making together .......... 822 


It is believed the number of tickets of admission issued, on an 
average, for several years past, as well for the galleries as the pews, 
Tee Te TT TOTO OT CURT UT OL eT 850 

Allowing, therefore, out of the 822 signatures obtained, 72 as of those of 





the poorer members, who do not take tickets janes “FOE 
There will leave as the signatures of seatholders........ ere 750 


To which may be added at least 50 who would not sign, but expressed 
themselves most decidedly with Mr. Campbell, and avowed their deter- 
mination to continue if he remained .......... 50 





Making together ........ .. 800 


So that, out of a constituency of 850 seatholders, there were ........ 800 
with and for Mr. Campbell, proving to a demonstration that it is considerably 
within the truth to say nine-tenths of the people share the sentiments of the 
deputation, and are anxious for Mr. Campbell’s return to his wonted labour. 

“The deputation beg further to state, that, divesting the case from all super- 
fluities, the sole point raised by Mr. Campbell!, in his letter from Edinburgh, 
was, whether individuals who never were members of the Church,—who had 
ceased to be members of the Church,—who had refused to do that which pro- 
perly constituted them members of the Church,—were to rule the spiritual 
affairs of such Church, and were to supervise the Pastor in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties. And they shudder at the very thought, that by your 
negativing the wish expressed in the Memorial, it should go forth to the 
Church and tothe world, that thereby you virtually say, Yes, non-members of 
the Church are of more importance, more highly estimable and desirable, 
more worthy our attachment, regard, and retention, than a minister so ap- 
pointed and so approved, and who continues so to be by a very large majority 
of the members of the Church. 

“The deputation earnestly hopes that the trustees will duly estimate their 
own number—they are but twelve—and that they will also consider their 
character—they are not all members of the Churches. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that a body so small will appreciate the fact that they are opposed 
to a multitude, and that a body so mixed will seriously pause, before allowing 
themselves to interfere with and annihilate the dearest rights of a Christian 
people. 
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THE ELEVEN TRUSTEES’ REPLY THERETO. 


« Wehavedoubted whether we could properly evenacknowledge the memorials 
and letters addressed us, and thereby, though in the most indirect manner, un- 
intentionally sanction an interference never heretofore exercised ; but lest such 
sceming neglect should be construed into a want of the courtesy which we de- 
sire always to manifest, or into an indifference or disrespect quite foreign from 
our hearts, we prefer to protest, on public grounds and as guardians of the 
peace of these congregations, against any right of interference by those who 
are communicants, or who take sittings at these places, and then to inform 
you that after the most careful and deliberate and anxious consideration, and 
especially after reflecting on the reprehensible publications and indecorous and 
unchristian proceedings renewed and increased since the presentation of the 
memorials and letters, we are compelled by our sense of duty to decline com- 
pliance with the wishes expressed in those memorials and letters, though ex- 
pressed by many whom we greatly esteem, and to apprise you distinctly that 
we cannot consent to the restoration of Mr. Campbell. 

Signed by the Eleven, including 
J. Wiks, Mm. P.” 


‘ Opservations, by way of ANswer to the Arrack in the ‘ Patriot,’ June 
25th, entitled—* Reply to Resolutions passed at Tottenham Court Cha- 
pel,’ and signed ‘ Lewis Russell, Chairman,’ by one of those present at 
that meeting. 

“That the managers are in no way responsible for the resolutions then 
passed, or for any expressions contained therein (any more than they are for 
this present Answer), the same never having been submitted to them until 
after they had been adopted by that meeting. 

“That that meeting was nowhere represented as having been a public meet- 
ing, but of gentlemen only; and that it is yet to be learned that the real 
friends of truth and peace in that place may not meet when, where, and how 
they please, without being exposed to the wanton and malevolent attacks of 
the Rev. Mr. Campbell and his friends. 

“That the said resolutions had the concurrence, not only of the individuals 
then present, but of very many necessarily absent ; and that of 470 seat-holders 
in the pews of the said Chapel, more than two-thirds have expressed their 
approbation of these resolutions, one of whom, so absent, enclosed a donation 
of 201. as an additional testimony of his approval and satisfaction of the con- 
duct of the managers. 

‘‘ That most, if not all, those denominated occasional hearers had become 
so, entirely in consequence of their disapproval of Mr. Campbell’s preaching, 
and were consequently usually absent when he occupied the pulpit. 

“That the major part of those present at that meeting are quite equal in 
rank, respectability, talents, or piety with any equal number of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s present party, however carefully the same might be selected by him. 

“That the declaration, that Mr. Campbell and his friends have never dis- 
turbed the peace of that place is contrary to truth, unless it can be said hiss- 
ing, violent declamation, and the exhibition of angry passion, is not a disturb- 
ance of the peace of public worship. 

“That Mr. Campbell has not proceeded to the pulpit in the same decorous 
manner as if he was going to preach: his veolence and conduct on some such 
occasions have caused some to retire who formerly advocated his cause, as it 
will, no doubt, if persisted in, cause many others who may have a regard 
to their own characters. 

‘ That the statement that 1700/. has been raised by the congregation at the 
Tabernacle, is evidently put forth to mislead, as it includes 2001. given to 
Isaac Smith, Esq., by the late venerable Matthew Wilks, two years before 
the chapel was purchased ; as well as, to quote the Rev. Mr. Campbell's own 
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words (in the funeral sermon for the late Mrs. Wilson), the princely sum of 
five hundred pounds given by his distinguished son, J. Wilks, Esq., the now 
M.P. for Boston; of the remaining 1000/., it is not believed half was given by 
the present followers of Mr. Campbell. 

“That the congregation now attached to that place, and remaining to wor- 
ship there, is as great as it was on many occasions when Mr. Campbell occu- 
pied the pulpit, and would, no doubt, be greater, were not some aged and 
timid people kept away unwillingly, solely on these occasions, by the disturb- 
ances created by Mr. Campbell and his followers, and who are anxiously de- 
sirous of again uniting with their friends there; and that Mr. Campbell's 
absence has caused some to return who had left the chapel in consequence of 
their dislike to him—among others the venerable and respected late manager, 
J. Smith, Esq., who has publicly expressed his concurrence in the conduct as 
pursued by the present managers, in dismissing the Rev. Mr. Campbell, the 


same being i in perfect t conformity with the system of management of that 
Chapel in all past times. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


To Westevan Mernopists.—Those Members of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society, and Friends of Methodism in Birmingham, who have proclaimed their 
naTRED of Tyranny, and their Love of Justice, by withholding their usual con- 
tributions to the Methodist Funds, in order to compel the Conference to 1e- 
instate the Rev. J. R. Stephens, are respectfully informed that their united 
efforts hav e been so far successful as to cause a very considerable deficiency in 
the Circuit’s income this quarter. 

The Circuit Stewards, who had last quarter a balance in hand, are now about 
fwenty-five pounds in advance ! 

It is earnestly hoped that every independent and truth-loving Methodist will 
continue to withhold his contributions, or to reduce them to the lowest possible 
amount ; and thus tell the Conference, in a voice which cannot be mistaken, 
that, while they are firmly attached to Methodism, they will not give their 
money to support its abuses, 

It is right the Public should be informed, that the vote of censure which was 
passed upon the ‘ stoppage’ party, at the quarterly meeting on Monday last, 
was not introduced till near nine o'clock at night, although the mecting com- 
menced at three o'clock. About one hundred members were present during the 
greater part of the afternoon; but when that resolution was passed there were 
only about ¢hir/y present, and out of that number one had the courage to 
oppose it '—Birmingham Journal. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. YEATMAN’S SPEECH AT STURMINSTER. 


“Upon the preamble of this bill—the ‘bill for the commutation and re- 
demption of tithes in England and Wales ’—it is not my intention to make a 
single observation; and the more so, as one part of that preamble involves the 
existence of an abstract principle connected with a branch of political 
economy, the discussion of which would be inconvenient, and perhaps 
irregular, at the present moment. I therefore proceed at once to the second 
section of this bill, which proposes to give a power to ‘the Justices of 
England assembled at any Quarter Sessions to transmit to his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State, the name of every person who shall appear to 
such Justices qualified to act as valuer of tithes under this Act ;’ and I would 
say, speaking as a magistrate, that this clause of the act will certainly place 
the justices of the united kingdom tn a ve r\ delicate and responsible situation, 
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When it is considered that the justices of England are the persons who prin- 
cipally own and possess the landed property of the kingdom, upon which the 
rent charge proposed to be given in lieu of tithes is to be imposed, and that 
the persons thus to be appointed as valuers of land and tithes for the purposes 
of this act are likely to be their agents and confidential stewards, acting in- 
dividually in respect of these estates so to be valued in pursuance of this 
statute, | would go the length of saying that ¢here is an awkardness in the 
proposed mode of appointing these valuers which I could wish to see avoided, 
and which I have every reason to believe that the magistrates of the whole 
kingdom would wish that they themselves should not be connected with. But it 
appears to me that, by the 9th section of this act, a serious invasion of the 
rights of the church is about to be made, should it be carried into effect. The 
section thus complained of is as follows :—‘ And be it further enacted, that, 
for the purposes of this act, all mixed tithes shall be deemed and taken to have 
arisen and been produced upon and from the lands Nor arabe of the parish 
or place in which the same shall have become due and payable.’ And I can- 
not better explain the manner in which this section will operate to the 
disadvantage of the clergy than by presenting this meeting with an extract 
from a very able pamphlet lately written by a talented and highly respectable 
rae ee of this county, who has expressed himself as follows: :—By clause 
‘all mixed tithes are to be considered to have arisen from lands not arable.’ 

By this new specimen of tithe law it seems, that if the usual rotation of crops 
is followed on arable land—namely, turnips, barley, clover, wheat, &c., the 
mixed tithe, such as turnips, lambs and wool, milk and calves, from stock fed 
on clover-grass seeds, potatoes, &c., are not to be valued in fixing the rate on 
arable land.” And I would add, that in parishes that are principally arable, 
the depreciation of tithes about to be effected by this clause cannot be much 
less than forty per cent. on the average. 

“ But it appears that by the 29th section a most novel mode of assessing 
the new tithe rate for each parish is about to be introduced. The land of 
every parish is not to be valued for the purpose of fixing upon such valuation 


the tithe assessment which is to form thereafter the rent charge in lieu of 


tithes; the value of every parish is not to be allowed to stand inde- 
pendentiy on its own intrinsic merits, but the relative value of the tithes 
of all the parishes within the county is to be relied upon for the purposes of 
framing this new and extraordinary mode of payment, as an equivalent for 
the parson’s tithes as at present established by law; so that the full and just 

value of one parish is to be modified, and nullified, and abated by the depre- 
ciated value of some other; that depreciation, too, caused by the non-residence 
or negligence of the clergy, and who are thus to be empowered to fasten the 
effects of their own irregularity and supineness on their friends and neigh- 
bours, and the clergy in general ; and the more so as the average rate of tithe, 
for the period of five years past, is to be taken to be the value of all tithes. 
But, Sir, I pass over other sections of this act, not wishing to scrutinize it too 
closely, or at all vexatiously, in order to draw the attention of this meeting to 
the effects of the 66th section, and which, if passed into a law, will im- 
poverish and degrade the clergy to an extent which it is appalling to contem- 
plate. Upon this part of the case I will not trust myself to use any language 
of my own, fearing that I may express myself too strongly, or give offence in 
a matter which I am most anxious to avoid, wishing to use the language of 
mere argument, and not the language of vituperation. I will therefore again 
have recourse to the powerful exposure of the unjust operation of this clause 
which my talented friend, who is the author of the remarks on the Tithe 
Bill, has made in the 11th page of his excellent work :— 


‘« And be it further enacted, that whenever any land shall by virtue of this act have be- 
come liable to the payment of such annual sum as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for any person 
to redeem such annual sum by payment in manner hereafter mentioned. as the price or con- 
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sideration for such redemption, a gross sum equal to twenty-five times the amount of such 
anoual sum, and a further sum equal to one-fourth part of such annual sum, for the purpose 
of defraying the costs of the said commissioners of and incident to such redemption. 

“ Clause 71 enacts ‘that the redemption money be invested in the three per cent. consoli- 
dated bank annuities or three per cent. reduced annuities. 

“ To understand the effect of these clauses let us suppose the annual income of a living from 
tithes to have been 5001. a-year. The redemption money will be 12,5002. This invested in 
the three per cent. at the present price, 9214, (May 3 ), will produce 13,568/., and an income 
of 4081., a year. ; 

‘* But further : Suppose this clergyman, formerly enjoying 500/. a-year from his tithes, to 
have his tithe rate cut down to meet that ofa non-resident cle yman, he will lose by this at 
least ten per cent. in the calculation of his former income, and his living will now produce him 
leas than 350/. a-year. He will lose, in short, 30 per cent. in his income. 

‘* But this is not all. His former income of 500/. a-year arose from a property really worth 
700/, a-year ; a property hitherto progressively increasing in value, and which will still con- 
tinue to increase in value with the wealth and population of the country, as well as from im- 
provements in agriculture. His new income will arise from a property fluctuating in value, 
which by future wars, civil commotions, or the blundering mismanagment of public affairs, 
may be reduced to nearly half its present worth. The three per cents. cannot well advance 
above their present price, 924,. We have known them at 52 ; and the errors of a weak ad- 
ministration may bring them again to a greater depression. 

« Clause 73 empowers ‘the commissioners, at the request of the persons entitled to the 
dividend, to invest the money in the purchase of land.’ 

“ Having then sold, or been compelled to sell, our interest in the landed property of our 
parishes at twenty-five years’ purchase, by this clause there is a provision for vesting the pur- 
chase money in land, now not to be bought under thirty years’ purchase. 

** No person of sound mind would voluntarily dispose of his property on the terms of this 


act. Nothing but compulsion would drive him to such a Para wt of his interests, and dere- 
liction of his nights. 


‘Such flagrant injustice stamps at once the character of those who have brought forward 
this unprincipled measure for the spoliation of the Church. What would be said of any minis- 
ters who should propose a bill compelling his Grace of Bedford or the Earl Spencer to sell their 
princely mansions and estates 30 per cent., I ought rather to say 50 per cent., below their real 
value, for the purpose of dividing them among the eager competitors who would advance to 


share the speil.” 

But, Sir, the 72nd section is also, in my humble opinion, full of danger to 
the church of England. It enacts that commissioners may invest the money 
arising from the redemption of tithes on mortgage. But I ask this question, 
whether it ought not (which it does not) contain a clause of indemnity to the 
clergy, in case these moneys should happen to be placed by these commis- 
sioners on an estate whose title should eventually turn out to be bad in law. 
It appears that the whole disposing power Is to be left to these commissioners, 
and that if the money thus invested by them is lost, the clergyman thus 
mulcted of his inheritance will be at the mercy of the world. There are 
other clauses of this act (the 80th and 81st especially) which I also consider 
to be highly objectionable and oppressive to the clergy, and which, in my 
humble opinion, will lead to the most disastrous circumstances, in so far as 
the poorer clergy are concerned, but which I will not weary this meeting by 
investigating and exposing, after having made so long an intrusion upon its 
time and indulgence.— Dorset Chronicle. 


Extract from “ Dugdale’s Short View of the late Troubles in England.” 


Sperakine of the acts and deeds which the parliament of that day was 
guilty of, he thus expresses himself :—‘‘ That this blessed Presbytereal govern- 
ment might be the more secure from danger, the Houses at Westminster 
passed an ordinance, not only for abolishing the name, title, and dignity of 
archbishops, bishops, &c., but nominated in whom their land should be 
settled. Amongst which instructions it is not the least observable, that for 
the better encouraging of purchasers, they should sell them at ten years’ 
purchase, About this time also there was a committee appointed to inquire 
into the value of all church livings, in order to the planting of an able ministry, 
as they gave out; whereas, in truth, it was to discover which were the best 
and fattest benefices, to the end that the principal champions for the cause 
might make choice of those for themselves.” 
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REPORT ON PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Tue Thirty-first Report on Public Petitions (June 16, 17, 1834,) exhibits 
the following statement of the total Numbers of Petitions on subjects eccle- 
siastical :— 
Petit. Signat. 
Against Separation of Church and State . .« . 6 © © «© TE aes 9,037 
In support of the Established Church (deprecating any mea- 
sures tending to weaken its efficiency, and in some cases 
praying that the claims of the Dissenters relative to Church- 
rates, burials, and admission to the Universities may not be 


gramted) «© 2 + © © © © © © © © © ew tw wl we OI we. 68GB 
For alteration of Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland 236 ... 104,971 
For a Due Observance of the Lord's Day . .. . . . G83... 149,714 
In favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill . . . . . S4l ... 44,058 
Against the Claims of Protestant Dissenters. . . . . . 349 ... 24,880 
From Protestant Dissenters for Relief. . . . . « . . 1,094 «2. §6=348,004 
Against Universities Admission Bill . . , . . . . « 373... 37,984 
Agsinst Church Rates. 2. 2. 5 1 1 ts te we et 99 ... 383,966 


The first thing observable in this statement is, the small number of signatures 
attached to the petitions got up in favour of the Establishment, compared 
with those annexed to the Dissenting petitions. Many of the former are from 
the minister and churchwardens of the parish, with only some half dozen or 
dozen parishioners. Thus, some of these petitions have but seven, nine, or 
ten names annexed to them, and one only four! On an average, the 490 
petitions in support of the Establishment have only 140 signatures to each, 
while to the 1094 Dissenting petitions, the average is upwards of 300 sig- 
natures. Again, the petitions against the admission of Dissenters to Univer- 
sity honours, are nearly four times as many as the petitions against Church- 
rates. Yet the latter have not far short of an equal number of signatures, 
i, e. the former 38,000, the latter 34,000, in round numbers.—Patriot. 

[The honest “ Patriot” very wisely forgets the Lay Declaration now signed 
by nearly 250,000 persons, chiefly householders too, in behalf of the Church, 
Every day too we find meetings addressing the throne, as the reports of every 
levee shew. Perhaps it would be wise to take the hint here given by the “ Patriot,” 
and in all such cases to petition Parliament also, that the numbers may, after this 
Dissenting fashion, be brought to account.—It is curious, by the way, after all 
this, to find the “ Patriot,” on July 2, recommending the disserters not to 
petition as to church rates, because the wholesale manufacture of petitions by 
the clergy is reducing the thing to a farce !—Ep. 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 


WE regret to learn that an esteemed clergyman, in one of the southern 
counties, has resigned his official connexion with an Auxiliary Bible Society, 
on the extraordinary ground, that the Protestant Dissenters of the town have 
not protested against certain proceedings of their brethren in London and 
elsewhere, although they have themselves abstained from any outward de- 
monstration of hostility against the Church. Had we not the best authority 
for both the fact and the explanation, we could hardly have deemed it possible that 
a man of respectable understanding and pious feeling could have acted a part at 
once so unreasonable, so intolerant, and so impolitic.—Patriot, [It is unreason- 
able not to increase the influence, and countenance the proceedings, of a party 
bent on your destruction ; it is intolerant to refuse subscribing to a voluntary 
society, because you utterly reprobate the principles of those with whom you 
are condemned to act, and who, under the pretence of spreading the Gospel 
umong the people, are endeavouring to do what you conscientiously believe 
will deprive thousands of its blessings, and reduce them to heathenism.—Epb.] 


¥On, VE. August, 1834. 2 np 
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CHURCH RATES BILL. 


“We have obtained a copy of the printed Bill ‘ for the Abolition of Church 
Rates,’ brought in by Lord Attruorr and Lord Jonn Russecx; and, before 
offering any remarks, shall lay before our readers an abstract of the proposed 
statute. The preamble sets forth, that it is expedient that the system of 
Church Rates be discontinued, and that it is at the same time essential to 
make due provision for the sufficient maintenance and repair of parish churches 
and chapels, and for the decent performance of divine worship therein. Clause 
1 enacts, therefore, that from and after the.... day of .... 1835, no church- 
rates shall be levied, provision being made for the assessment and levy of rates 
for the current year. Clause 2 enacts, that after the same time, 250,000/. 
shall be annually charged upon the land tax for the purposes of the act, and 
paid to his Majesty’s commissioners, for the time being, for building churches. 
Clause 3 directs the existing mortgages of church-rates, and other bona fide 
charges, to be redeemed and paid off as a primary charge upon the annual 
sum. Clause 4 directs that the commissioners shall in each year ascertain, 
by estimates to be obtained from the several dioceses of England and Wales, the 
amount of the sum required for the current year, for the repair or rebuilding 
of parish churches and chapels. If the total amount of such estimates shall 
exceed the disposable funds, the commissioners may at their discretion reduce 
the amount; and if there is any unapplied surplus, it is to remain in their 
hands. Clause 5 directs the commissioners to apply once a-year to the bishop 
of each diocese for the requisite information and estimates; and the bishop is 
directed to require that the archdeacons, rural deans, rectors, &c., to furnish 
him with the needful particulars. Clause 6 provides, that wherever under or 
by virtue of any gift, bequest, trust, charge, or settlement, or by reason of any 
commutation or exchange, any estates, funds, or other property have been ap- 
plicable to the purpose of church-rates, they shall continue to be so applied ; 
and the minister is to transmit to the bishop a statement of such parish funds. 
Clause 7 empowers the archdeacon to call in a county surveyor to inspect, 
where necessary ; the charges to be paid out of the county-rate. Clause 8 
directs the commissioners, after having received the estimates, to allot a sum 
for each diccese, and transmit the same to the registrar, giving notice to the 
bishop. Clause 9 provides that, in case of urgent necessity for immediate re- 
pairs, the archdeacon may call in a surveyor, and direct the execution of the 
repair, transmitting to the commissioners a grtificate and affidavit of his 
having done so, and of the expediency of the same: on which the charges are 
to be allowed. Clauses 10 and 11 relieve all persons or bodies politic or cor- 
porate, heretofore liable to repair and maintain the chancel of particular 
churches or chapels, from such liability ; the repairs to be in future allowed and 
defrayed cut of the annual sum; persons entitled to any pew in such chancel 
to retain their title notwithstanding; and fees on interment in any chancel 
to be due and paid as heretofore ; and, in lieu of the liability to repair chancel, 
such person or body politic or corporate is bound to provide certain requisites, 
specified in schedule, for the decent performance of divine service. But in all 
cases in which the parishioners at large have hitherto been bound to keep the 
chancel in repair, or where there is no chancel, such requisites for divine ser- 
vice are to be defrayed out of the monies to be raised by letting the pews ; 
and if these shall be insufficient, to be chargeable on the sum allowed by the 
commissioners, if specifically applied for. Clause 12 allows persons made 
liable by this act to provide such requisites, to redeem their liability by a fixed 
payment or conveyance of land. Clause 13 vests the property in such requi- 
sites in the churchwardens. Clause 14 enacts that such liability to provide 
may be enforced by action. Clause 15 secures property in any aisle to the 
present possessors. Clause 16 provides for the fencing and keeping in repair 
of anntth-verte out of the funds applicable for the repair of churches. Clauses 
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17 to 20 contain directions as to the repair of pews out of the pew-rents, the 
letting of pews, and the application of the proceeds, according to the decision 
of a majority of pew-renters, at an annual meeting ; the surplus, if any, to be 
accounted for to the commissioners ; or the deficiency, if any, to be by them 
allowed ; and arrears of pew-rents to be recoverable by action in the name of 
the churchwarden. Clause 21 secures the fees of parish clerks and sextons as 
heretofore. Clause 22 enacts that any Roman catholic or dissenter unwilling 
to serve as churchwarden, shall, on his declaration or affirmation before any 
two justices of the peace, be exempted from his liability to serve. Clauses 23 
and 24 contain provisions intended to reduce the expenses attendant on eccle- 
siastical visitations, and exempt churchwardens from attending visitations in 
future. Clauses 25 and 26 are technical definitions of the powers of the com- 
missioners, and of the words ‘church’ and ‘chapel.’ There is no clause 27. 
Clause 28 restricts the act to England and Wales; and clause 29 is to specify 
the date when it shall take effect—Patriot. [Then follow two columns of 
objections, which are, principally, that the bill will increase the power of the 
commissioners, and deprive parishes of all control over the expense, or, as the 
“Patriot,” knowing that parishes are to paynothing, sagely calls it, over the ap- 
plication of public money to church purposes.— (Had parishes that right before ?) 
Then the “ Patriot” objects that this bill perpetuates the bad principle of taxing 
all for the church !—(Would that it did! In fact, it takes away the oldest title 
in the kingdom, and gives that of an act of yesterday.) ‘Then there is no proof 


that so much is wanted, and there are fears that more may be given hereafter, 
&e. &e.] 





BUILDING CHURCHES AT GLASGOW, 


A MAGNIFICENT scheme for building and endowing Parish Churches has been 
commenced at Glasgow. It appears that there are 27,000 persons for whom 
no room could be found, and that from high pew-rents, and want of super- 
intendence, near 40,000 never attend. Some excellent persons have set on 
foot a scheme for building 20 churches, each to cost 2000/., and to hold 
1000; for endowing them with 80/. a year, and assigning a parish of 
about 5000 persons to them. This will cost 80,000/. They calculate that 
there are 4000 heads of families who could give 2001. to the object, and that 
one-tenth of those who can, will. Nor can it be seriously doubted that their 
hopes will be realized, as the paper which contains this first notice of the 
scheme contains the names of sixty-six persons who gave 200/., two who 
gave 500/., another 300/., and two Ladies (sisters) 100/. each. The whole 
paper, though applying particularly to Glasgow, is so admirably written, that 
the Editor regrets his inability to give it here. It is an excellent exposition 
of the blessings of the parochial system. But there is one paragraph which 
must be extracted. The writers are replying to those who say that it is 
useless to build more churches when all the present ones are not filled. May 
we in England seriously consider the solemn rebuke and warning conveyed 
in the following passage ! 


“Our second reply is, That it is not merely our duty to provide chufch accom- 
modation for all the people, but it is also our duty to employ the necessary means 
to secure their attendance. The simple fact, that there are 40,000 of our people 
who do not attend church, infers much more than a culpable neglect to provide 
church accommodation ; it infers the not less criminal circumstance, that by our 
neglect, we have allowed them to sink and settle down into such a degraded and 
irreligious condition, that the desire of attendance at church bas become to a fearful 
degree extinct. And surely it will not be alleged, as an extenuation of our neglect 
to build the requisite number of churches, that the disposition of the people to 
attend them does not exist so extensively as to secure their being filled, when our 
neglect has produced the very indisposition on which we attempt to found our 
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plea of exemption from the duty of providing more churches. It is not less our 
duty to overcome their indisposition, than to make an adequate provision for their 
attendance. It is a position which can neither be weakened by argument, nor 
darkened by sophistry, and which no professing Christian will attempt to contravene, 
that all the people ought to be in attendance at church ; but if all the people ought 
to be in attendance at church, then it as necessarily follows, that there ought to be 
church accommodation for all. 

“ In the present condition of things, therefore, two evils exist instead of one, and 
it would be making the neglect of one duty to atone for the neglect of another, 
to evade the duty of providing the requisite church accommodation, by sheltering 
ourselves under the plea of the people’s indisposition. If this be a valid reason 
now, it must be a valid reason for ever. Not only so, but the deeper and more 
extensively the people sink into ignorance and irreligion the stronger the reason 
becomes ; and we have only to allow them, by our neglect, to sink into a complete 
state of heathenism, to be furnished with the most cogent of all reasons for never 
building another church. What a plea for a Christian community to urge! To 
urge such a plea is but to proclaim our own guilt. It is grievous to think how 
long this specious fallacy of ‘ unlet seats’ has deluded and prevented us from doing 
our duty to a neglected and degraded population. What a fearful departure have 
we made from the spirit of wisdom and benevolence which animated the Founders 
of the Scottish Church! When they commenced the noble work of ‘planting 
kirks’ all over Scotland, the disposition to attend them did not exist among a bar- 
barous and bigoted population. Had they delayed building churches until a desire 
to attend them spontaneously arose among the people, we should have been in a 
state of barbarism still. But, sunk in ignorance and barbarism as they were, they 
proceeded with the ‘plantation of kirks;’ and the appointment of pastors, who, 
by their assiduous and devoted labours, produced among the people a disposition 
t» attend them, achieved for them a glorious deliverance from popery, and ignorance, 
and barbarism, and reared in our country a free, independent, educated, and pious 
population. Their first great duty was to provide the requisite church accom- 
modation for the people, and the second was to secure their attendance. This was 
the manner in which the Fathers of the Scottish Church proceeded; and the 
result nobly vindicated the wisdom of their procedure. 

“When we complain of the worthlessness, and profligacy, and disregard of the 
ordinances of Christianity, which prevail among the lower classes, does the re- 
flection never force itself across our minds, how much our own uncbristian neglect 
of them has contributed to render them so? We lament the profanity, and irre- 
ligion, and absence of even the form of godliness, which so extensively exist, 
without ever reflecting that those means of grace, by which alone an opposite 
spirit could have been produced, have been denied them. ‘There was a period when 
the church accommodation in Glasgow was commensurate with the wants of the 
population, and that period was characterized by piety, church-going habits, decent 
Sabbath-observation, and the prevalence of personal and domestic religion. But 
a woful degeneracy in these respects now extensively prevails. Whatever causes 
may have operated to produce such a condition of things, it will not be denied that 
a defect of church accommodation, and the no less inauspicious defect of strenuous 
exertions to secure their attendance, have largely contributed to its production. 
Had churches been multiplied, and the facilities of attendance been increased, and 
faithful pastors been appointed to gather in the people, it would have operated 
most powerfully to stay the degeneracy of which we complain. We may perversely 
decline or postpone the duty we owe to our outcast population, on the specious 
pretence of their indisposition to attend; but with what consistency can we urge 
this declension in the habit of church-going—the legitimate and natural result of 
our own criminal neglect—as a valid reason for perpetuating this declension ? for 
it must argue a strange perversity of mind, to urge the previous neglect of our duty 
to the people as a reason for the farther postponement of that duty.” 


——— 


PROPOSED MEASURE AS TO PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Tue new measure is really this, that the majority of the parish (householders, 
heads of families only,) must subscribe the call when a patron has presented, i 
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they refuse to do so, without assigning any reason, the presentation is void. The 
old rule was to accept of a small number of signatures, if no objection was 
made; but if any parties objected, their objections were entertained by the 
presbytery, and acted on or rejected. The patron is then to appoint again, I 
believe; but at last, if no agreement is come to, the presbytery are to appoint. 
Their appointment is final; but they cannot appoint the rejected man. The 
end of this will be a contest between the presbyteries and the congregations, 
which will end in the presbyteries being beaten, and popular election will be 
the order of the day. The half-movement party (the evangelicals, who are not 
anti-patronage people, will support the case of the new-fangled system of 
calls), expect the presbyteries to have the appointment; but, as Dr. —— says, 
they will be mistaken. I thought you might like this account of matters, 
which ten minutes’ conversation with him and others puts one in possession 
of better than iwenty books. The measure is not carried. It is only made 
an interim measure by the General Assembly, and, if confirmed by the 
presbyteries, will become a law. The ministers of chapels-of-ease are also to 
be made members of presbyteries, &c. This is another interim measure. 


DISSENTING CHARITY AND DECENCY TOWARDS BISHOPS. 


( From the “ Christian Advocate.”’ ) 
No. 1. 


“Tue Religious Assemblies’ Bill, the object of which was to enable any num- 
ber of persons to preach, teach, and pray, in any private house, without thé¥or- 
mality of license, has been thrown out in the House of Lords, by the instru- 
mentality of that extremely pious personage, the Bishop of Exeter. This is the 
man who holds out the right hand of fellowship to the Wesleyan Methodists, 
who solicits a union with them, and who, in corresponding with one of their 
preachers, subscribes himself, ‘ My dear brother, your’s in the best sense.’ 
And why did this exemplary Christian minister—exemplary, chiefly, for his 
consistency—why did he oppose a measure desired even—nay, principally— 
by the members of his own church? Because it ‘ was directly in the teeth of 
one of the most important doctrines of the Established Church!’ Here, then, 
we have two parties in that establishment holding diametrically opposite opi- 
nions concerning one of its ‘most important doctrines.’* This disclosure is 
perfectly astounding. What! difference of opinion amongst the members of 
an established church! We thought it impossible: we thought it was one of 
the main—nay, the very main—recommendation of an established church, 
that it precluded the possibility of any difference of opinion whatsoever 
amongst its members! Talk about the dissenters endeavouring to pull down 
the Establishment! What have they ever done, or attempted to do, or thought 
of doing, that deserves to be compared with this insidious attack upon the old 
lady from her own children? What a brood of snakes has she been cherish- 
ing in her bosom! Well may she exclaim, ‘I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me,’ when whole troops of her un- 
grateful and treacherous sons are found assailing her in one of her ‘ most 
important doctrines,’ or, to avoid metaphorical confusion, in one of her most 
vital, and, therefore, vulnerable parts. Let her console herself, however, with 


a a ee A tt tl tt A OC tt _——- 


* The ignorance of these people is surprising. Doctrines indeed! OF course the 
reporter, who is not expected to be a theologian, mistook the word. To what impor- 
tant doctrine of the Gospel could this bill be opposed? It was doubtless opposed to 
the discipline of the church; and, as much of discipline is a matter of expediency, 
this writer in the Christian Advocate is entitled to all the benefit he can derive from 
the admission, that members of the church of England differ on points of expe- 
diency !—Ep, 
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the reflection that she has yet her Philpotts, who will never leave her—so long, 
at least, as any thing is to be got by sticking to her.’ As for those of her family 
who have the unparalleled audacity, if not impiety, to think of worshipping 
God in unconsecrated buildings, in places so profane as private houses, we see 
no chance for them: they must be excommunicated without doubt, and given 
up to their own hearts’ last!’ 

No. 2. 

‘‘ We understand that several letters have passed between the Bishop of 
Exeter and the Rev. Corbett Cooke, superintendent of the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society in that city. What are the contents of those letters, we do not 
profess to know; but we are informed that one of those addressed by the 
bishop to the superintendent (titles of identical import) thus concludes :—‘ I 
remain, my dear brother, yours in the best sense,’ &c. Let us beware of men that 
carry a lie in their right hand.”* 

No. 3. 

‘* It is possible that we may be wrong; but, if the Rev. Jacob Stanley be 
elected president of the ensuing Wesleyan-Methodist Conference, we shall 
take it as an earnest that the subtle resolutions of the Manchester district 
meeting, condemnatory of the Rev. J. R. Stephens, will be disallowed by that 
assembly. Our reason for the inference is this, that, by implication, Mr. 
Stanley has shewn himself to be as decidedly hostile to the church of England, 
as by law established, as Mr. Stephens himself. If any one can read—and what 
Wesleyan Methodist has not read ?—the former gentleman’s caustic Jetter to 
that silly person, the Bishop of Bristol, without coming to the conclusion that 
the author is a dissenter to the backbone, such a man will prove to demon- 
stration, that reading is an art quite independent of the exercise of the under- 
standing. Mr. Stanley’s Letter is only second to Mr. Isaac’s Ecclesiastical 
Claims, possessing all the force, without any of the vulgarity, of that cele- 
brated book.” 

[Thus, in one Number, we have the Christian Advocate calling one bishop 
silly, and another a liar, and characterizing him as a person who will not 
leave the church while he can get any thing by sticking to her. As a proof 
of the style of these people altogether, one of the correspondents of this 
wretched paper, in the war which is waging about Mr, Stephens, calls Mr. 
Bunting regularly Daddy Bunting 1} 
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DISSENTERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITIES, 


“ Wut e it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church; and yet it has, as if refreshed by 
ifs exertions, greatly surpassed that church in its contributions of service and 
money lo those greater efforts of Christian benevolence which are not of a sectarian, 
but of a general character.” —(“ Case of the Dissenters.’’) 


Sir,—The Eclectic Review, or some other organ of the dissenters, having, 
with unblushing effrontery, claimed for them a degree of liberality and gene- 
rosity far exceeding that of the members of the established church, I propose, 
in accordance with your suggestion, to put this assertion to the test, as far as 
regards a most valuable institution, by comparing the number of churchmen 





* The virulent abuse here poured out on the Bishop of Exeter is the most satisfac- 


tory proof how formidable an antagonist the Dissenters feel that they have in him. 
mm EsDo 
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and dissenters who either have contributed or are contributing to the Stamford 
and Rutland Infirmary* :— 


Bequest of the late H. Fryer, Esq., in 34g 
per Cent. Stock 


Legacies, including 6001. from two indivi- } 760 
duals since the publication of the Report 


Donations and Collections 


Donors deceased, 


Benefactors 


No. 27, 
Annual Subscribers,... 186, 


125, 


CuurkCHMEN. 

ts 8,219 0 0 

0 0 

alain Secectuincenss 4,086 0 0 
amount,........ 992 0 0 
ae 4956 O 0 
amount......... 5,566 0 0O 


DissENnTERS. 
£0 0 0 


00 0 


1,768 O O of this 
was raised by a Bazaar, 
to which dissenters may 
have contributed. 

No. l,amt. 45 5 O 
5,amt. 8 8 O 
5,amt. 42 0 0 


This statement may, I perceive, be better arranged ; but perhaps it will be 
plain enough for those who wish to be rightly informed on these points. | 
write in great haste, otherwise I should attempt to put it in a clearer light. 
Your’s, Verax. 









£. 





Annual Income 
of all Charities. 





l 
l4 
3 
16 
14 


Bedford 13,579 16 
Cumberland| 3,279 
Derby ....| 12,515 
Devon ....| 28,438 
Durham ..}| 17,124 
Gloucester .| 19,435 
Huntingdon) 3,733 
Lancaster ..| 35,734 
Northampt..| 17,123 
Northumb..| 5,648 
Nottingham] 13,477 
Oxford ....| 13,112 
Rutland 4,783 
Salop ....| 20,030 
Somerset ..| 34,925 
Southampt. | 10,589 
Stafford ..| 19,171 
Suffolk ....| 26,364 
Surrey ....| 26,729 
Westmorl..| 5,145 
York.......}| 81,399 
413,041 





CHARITY ESTATES. 
Tue following is the return to the motion made by the Lord Chancellor (pre- 
pared by the Secretary to the Commissioners for inquiring concerning Charities 
in England and Wales), of the “ Amount of the Income of Charity Estates and 


Property of all kinds, distinguishing those for Education in certain counties” — 
namely, those undermentioned :— 


Portion of the 
whole Income 
applied for Edu- 
cation in Estab- 
lished Schools. 


-_- — 


d. i: x, & 


8 1,608 11 10 
10 1802 18 7 
ll 3,547 19 4 
7 5,755 14 2 
4 1,783 3 6 
1] 4,510 16 10 
6 84 4 10 
10 |} 18455 12 35 
6) 3,088 13 0 
2 2.478 14 5 
ll 2,103 4 6 
] 1,621 16 11 
4 1,290 0 O 
0 6,231 41) 
ll 7,581 16 5 
3 2,730 17 4 
6 6,693 7 4 
4 2,938 15 9 
7 5,547 19 2 
] 1952 8 5 
5} 18,621 15 11 


6 | 101,199 15 7 








Portion of the 
whole Income ap- 
plied for or ap- 
propriated to edu- 
cation otherwise 
than in Estab- 
lished Schools, 





in: @ & 
914 3 6 
85 14 38 
127 1 6 
785 5 1 
80 4 6 
691 138 9 
172 0 O 
259 10 3 
687 6 5 
40 4 6 
994 10 1 
118 7 4 
197 8 O 
197 10 7 
574 9 5 
623 0 2 
440 4 5 
1018 5 1 
1,049 15 11 
2200 3 4 
2453 5 1 
10,260 9 2 





* Why are not more of these statements sent in ? 





Total applied 


for Education. 








ow ~& 


1,822 15 4 
1,888 12 10 
3,675 O10 
6,540 19 3 
1,863 8 0O 
5,202 10 7 
1026 4 10 
18,715 2 8 
3,775 19 5 
2,518 18 11 
2,328 0 7 
1,740 4 § 
1,487 8 O 
6,428 15 6 
8,156 5 10 
3,353 17 6 
7,133 11 9 
3,957 0 10 
6,597 15 1 
2,172 il 9 
21,075 1 O 





111,460 4 9 


And why are not the Clerical 


Charities, from the counties not yet published in the Magazine, sent in? Is it really 


too much trouble to collect facts ?—Ep., 


—— e+ = —_— 
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The total amount of the income of Charity Estates and Pro- 
perty in the foregoing counties, including 15,2692. 19s. 1d., 
the amount of general charities, the benefit of which extends 
to several places, is .. oe - 

The portion of income applied ‘for Education is as ve 111,460 4 9 


£428,311 7 7 


[This return, be it borne in mind, regards only twenty-one out of the counties 
of England—Middlesex, of course including London, is not, for instance, 
contained in it.] 





OOR RATES TO BE PAID BY THE INCUMBENT, FOR THE TITHES 
OF THE WHOLE PARISH, WHETHER COMPOUNDED FOR OR 
TAKEN IN KIND. 
(Case in the Court of King’s Bench.) 
THE KING V, HASLER AND OTHERS, MAGISTRATES OF SUSSEX. 


Tue overseers of the parish of Pulborough rated the rector for the tithes of 
the whole parish in one sum, and demanded payment of him, assessing him 


thus :— 

 & «& 

Austin, Rev. John, House and offices, gardens, and pleasure 
grounds - - - - - 3517 6 

Glebe land, Parson’s Wood, Crabb’ s, and 
Wiltshire’s, with the tithe of the same 92 2 6 
Meadow land - - - 5 7 6 
Austin, Rev. John, for tithes of the whole parish - - 86610 0 





£999 17 6 


There are 79 occupiers of titheable land; 66 of these compound, and the 
tithes of 13 are taken in kind. 

The rector refused to pay the rate on the whole tithe, but offered to pay, as 
usual, the rate on the tithes taken in kind. 

The overseers applied for, and obtained a summons for him to appear 
before the magistrates, and shew cause why he refused to pay the rate. He 
did appear; his objections were heard, and the magistrates refused to grant 
a distress warrant on his goods. 

Application was then made by the overseers to the Court of King’s Bench 
for a mandamus, which was granted,—Rule Nisi. The rule was argued 
January 3lst, 1834. Sir J. Scarlett and Kelly for the rule, the Solicitor 
Geseues and Jones contra; when the rule was made absolute. 

In the Judgment, the Court said, it was with great reluctance they did make 
it absolute ; but as it was clear that the rate was legal, and that the magis- 
trates adjudication, when they dismissed the summons, proceeded upon the 
ground of its illegality, they did not see very well how they could properly 
refuse the writ ; particularly as, if they did refuse it, all remedy for the money 
would be gone from the parish. The object of the parish officers, they said, 
was evident, and they characterized it as harsh and oppressive towards Mr. 
Austin in the extreme. 

Each party to pay their own costs. 

On the 3rd of February, payment of this rate of 2s. in the pound, and 
of a subsequent rate of 4s. in the pound, was demanded of the rector. 


On the 7th of February, the first rate of £99 19s. 9d. was paid by him. 
Sth of February, half the 2nd rate, 99 19 9 do. 
15th of February, the other half, 99 19 9 do. 





Total £299 19 3 
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And on the 22nd of February, another rate of 4s. in the pound, assessing the 
rector to pay 199/. 19s. 6d. more was made. 

The rates since Easter, 1833, are 14s. in the pound; for which the glebe in 
hand and tithes pay 699/. 18s. 3d., and the whole glebe, part of which is let 
(and seventeen acres of it in gardens), and tithes pay, on 1050I. rating, 
7351., and 56/. for highway rates: total in parochial taxes, 7910. 


The affidavits of John Laker Napper, 
Richard Clement, } Overseers. 
John Blunden, 


Of George Bartelott Smyth, Esq., 
Richard Hasler, Esq., 
James Fielding, Esq., Magistrates. 
John Napper, Esq., 
John King, Esq., 
Of John Austin, Rector of Pulborough. 


(N.B. The overseers’ affidavit is not given, because it contains only exactly 
the same facts as that of the magistrates, and the amount of the rates.) 


The affidavit of George Bartelott Smyth, Richard Hasler, James Fielding, 
John Napper, and John King, esquires, Justices of the Peace, acting in and 
for the ee of Sussex; and first, George Bartelott Smyth, Richard Hasler, 
and James Fielding, for themselves say, that true it is that John Lake 
Napper, and Richard Clement, did apply at the Petty Sessions at Petworth, 
in the manner stated by them in their affidavit, for a summons for the Rev. 
John Austin, of Pulborough; and these deponents ed that they, these de- 
ponents, asked the said John Laker Napper, and Richard Clement, whether 
the summons which they applied for was in respect of the same poor rate, on 
account of which the said Rev. John Austin had already been summoned, 
and had appeared at a previous Petty Sessions at Petworth. And the said 
John Laker Napper, and Richard Clement, said it was in respect of the same 
rate; and these deponents say, that they then told the said John Laker 
Napper, and Richard Clement, that they, the said deponents, would not issue 
their summons for the said Rev. John Austin, because the casehad been 
already heard and dismissed; and these deponents say, that they, these de- 
ponents, also told the said John Laker Napper, and Richard Clement, that the 
case had been dismissed, because the justices at the said Petty Sessions were 
of opinion, that the said Rev. John Austin was illegally assessed in the said 
rate.—And these deponents further say, that John Blunden, assistant over- 
seer of the poor of the parish of Pulborough, applied for, and obtained from 
them a summons, directed to the said Rev. John Austin, requiring him to 
appear at the next Petty Sessions at Petworth, to shew cause why he refused 
to pay the sum at which he was assessed to the poor of the said parish, in a 
rate made and duly allowed.—And the deponents, George Bartelott Smyth, 
Richard Hasler, James Fielding, and John King, say, that they were the only 
justices present in Petty Sessions on the 5th day of October, 1833; and also 
that the said Rev. John Austin appeared at the said Petty Sessions in 
obedience to the summons. And the said deponents also say, that the said 
John Blunden was also present at, and preferred his complaint against the 
said Rev. John Austin. The said deponents also say, that they entered upon, 
and also heard the said case, in the presence and hearing of the said John 
Blunden, and John Austin; and that the said John Austin stated, as an 
objection, among other things, to the said rate, that he the said John Austin 
was assessed in the said rate in a new and improper manner, inasmuch as he 
the said John Austin was assessed in one entire sum, in res of the tithes 
of the said parish, instead of being assessed as he ought to have been, and as 
he had been assessed in the previous rates, made for the relief of the poor of 
the said parish, in several separate sums, in respect of the tithes arising from 


Vou. VI.—August, 1834, 2£E 
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the several different farms in the said parish. And these deponents further 
say, that they were, and are of opinion, that the manner in which the said 
John Austin was assessed in the said rate, made and allowed, was unfair and 
oppressive to the said John Austin; and that no satisfactory reason was 
adduced to these said deponents, why the mode in which the said John 
Austin had been usually assessed had been departed from. And these de- 
ponents say, that they gave the said case a full and patient hearing ; and that 
they dismissed it, and refused to issue their warrant of distress against the 
said John Austin. And these deponents further say, that the sole reason why 
they so dismissed the said case was, that they were of opinion that the said 
John Austin was illegally assessed in the said rate; and they were also of 
opinion, that had they issued their warrant of distress against the said John 
Austin, that they would have rendered themselves liable to an action at the 
suit of the said John Austin. 

And this deponent, John King, for himself, saith that, he attended the Petty 
Sesions at Petworth, when John Laker Napper, and Richard Clement, applied 
for a summons against the said John Austin. And this deponent saith, that 
he was then informed by the said George Bartelott Smyth, Richard Hasler, 
James Fielding, and John Napper, of what had passed at a previous Sessions 
at Petworth respecting the said rate, according to the substance and effect 
of the depositions made by the said George Bartelott Smyth, Richard Hasler, 
James Fielding, and John Napper, in their affidavit. And this said deponent 
saith, that he agreed with them, the said George Bartelott Smyth, Richard 
Hasler, James Fielding, and John Napper, in opinion, that the said summons 
should not be granted. And this deponent further saith, that had he been 
present at the Petty Sessions at Petworth, he should have agreed with the said 
justices then and there present in dismissing the said case, for the reasons 
stated by the said George Bartelott Smyth, Richard Hasler, James Fielding, 
and John Napper, in their affidavit. 

IN THE KING’S BENCH. 


The Rey. John Austin, Rector of the parish of Pulborough, in the county 
of Sussex, maketh oath and saith, that he, this deponent, as rector of the said 
parish of Pulborough, is entitled to the great and small tithes of the said 
parish, 

That there are in the said parish seventy-nine occupiers of titheable land; 
and that, from the year 1822 to the year 1829, these seventy-nine occupiers 
paid to this deponent a yearly rent for the tithes on the same, clear of all 
rates and taxes, in pursuance of an agreement made between them and this 
deponent.—That seven of the said occupiers determined the said agreement at 
Michaelmas, 1828, by giving six months’ previous notice ; and that six more 
of the said occupiers determined the said agreement at Michaelmas, 1832, 
also by giving six months’ previous notice ; and the tithes of the said seven 
since Michaelmas, 1828, and of the thirteen since Michaelmas, 1832, have 
been set out, and taken in kind upto Michaelmas, 1833; and that sixty-six 
of the said occupiers of titheable lands still continue to retain their said 
tithes under the said agreement.—And this deponent further saith, that it hath 
been heretofore the custom of the said parish of Pulborough to assess the 
tithes, in the rates made for the relief of the poor, of each farm separately, 


in a line next following the rating of the said farm, as in the manner following, 
that is to say— 


Rents. La é 
6 12 6 John Jupp, sen., for his House : - ow 3g 
Cotmore Farm - - - - - 1213 6 
7 & O Blackman’s Farm - : - - of Seog 
20 12 6 Blackgate Farm - - - - - 4 2 6 

135 0 O Mount, Inclosure by Penfold’s Stile place, | ,. 
Softley’s, and Darkdean — - - ber *.9 

52 0 QO Austin, Rev. John, Tithe of ditto 


- 10 0 90 
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That this custom of rating did invariably continue until the 11th day of June, 
1829, when a rate was made, in which the tithes of the whole parish were 
assessed in one sum to this deponent.—That this deponent was induced, for 
the sake of peace, to sign the rate so made, because the rates were made by 
the churchwardens and overseers, by and with the consent of the principal 
inhabitants ; and also to sign four other successive rates so made, not being 
then aware of the difficulty which might arise’ in ascertaining the amount 
of payment of the rate to be apportioned to each occupier of titheable land 
retaining the tithes thereof. That as soon as this difficulty was observed, 
this deponent objected to the manner of assessing the whole tithe to him in 
one sum, and refused to sign two rates so made, on the 27th day of January, 
1831, and on the 7th day of May, 1831, for that reason.—But this deponent 
did sign the rate made the 7th day of October, 1831, in the same way, on 
condition that, in the rates to be made in future, the tithes retained by the 
several occupiers should be separately assessed, under the rating of their 
several separate farms, as had been heretofore the usual practice of rating in 
the said parish.—But although the tithes were, in these several rates, charged 
to this deponent in one sum, still the collecting books were made differently, 
and the tithes were assessed, as usual, under each separate farm; and the 
collectors of the rates received the amount payable in respect of the tithes, 
from the several occupiers of titheable land, when they collected the rates on 
their land; and they did not call upon this deponent for payment of any 
portion of the said rates, in respect of the tithes retained by the several 
occupiers.—That the separate manner of rating was again adopted in eight 
successive rates, from the 3)1st of December, 1831, and continued until the 
rate made on the 24th day of August, 1833, when the whole tithe of the 
parish was again assessed to this deponent in one sum, and he was called 
on to pay the whole assessment. And this deponent did refuse to pay the 
said rate ; considering such manner of assessment unjust, illegal, oppressive, 
and unnecessary. Illegal, inasmuch as it prevents this deponent from 
ascertaining if the rate is a fair and equal assessment, as between the tithes 
and the several lands for which the said tithes are payable. Unjust, inas- 
much as it prevents this deponent from ascertaining the several and respective 
amounts of rate which he would have to recover back from the several 
occupiers, Who under this agreement are bound to pay all parochial rates. 
Aud oppressive, inasmuch as it compels this deponent, after payment of 
every rate, to collect from the several occupiers of land who retain the 
tithes thereof their portion of the said rates, and to adjust the sum payable 
by each.—Thus bringing himself in contact with his parishioners in money 
matters five or six times every year, at the risk of disputes and conten- 
tion. And the collectors of the said rates might, without extra trouble, 
receive the rates on the said tithes, of the several occupiers, at the 
same time that the rates on the several farms are paid. And this 
deponent further saith, that there was no occasion for the overseers to have 
altered the manner of making the rate, by assessing the tithes in one 
sum, instead of charging them separately after every separate farm, as the 
several occupiers of titheable land who retain the tithes thereof have not 
refused to pay their proportionate part of the said assessment, in respect 
of the tithes, and do not refuse, but are willing to pay the same, as this 
deponent hath been informed by the several occupiers, and which he verily 
believes to be true. And this deponent further saith, that he has been informed 
by several of the said occupiers of titheable land, that they have offered 
to pay their proportions of the rate on their respective tithes to the collectors 
of the said rates, who refused to receive the same. And this deponent does 
not believe any one occupier can be produced, who has refused to pay the 
said overseers his proportion of the said rate, in respect of the tithes retained 
by him. And this deponent therefore verily believes, that the overseers of 
the poor of the said parish have unnecesarily assessed him for his tithes 
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in one sum, not for any beneficial purpose to the said parish, but only, and 
merely for the purpose of vexing and oppressing this deponent ; contrary to the 
general wish of the said parish,* without whose consent the said rate was 
made.—And this deponent further saith, that the present overseers of the 
Ee have made rates between the 20th day of April and the Ist day of 

ovember, in the year 1833, to the amount of 10s. in the pound, assessing 
this deponent to pay the sum of 499/. 18s. 6d., in little more than six months, 
And lastly, this deponent maketh oath, that he is not a magistrate for the 
county of Sussex; and that he has never in his life, either in quarter or 
petty sessions, even taken a seat on the bench among the Sussex magistrates ; 
and that he attended the bench at Petworth but once on the subject of the 
said rate, made on the 24th day of August last, namely, on the 5th day of 
October last: on which day this deponent was summoned to appear to shew 
cause why he refused to pay the said rate. And that this deponent then 
gave the magistrates several of the above stated reasons, as the cause of his 
refusal. And this deponent further stated to the said magistrates, that 
he did not refuse to pay the whole of the said rate, and was willing to 
pay such part of the said rate as was chargeable on the portion of the 
tithes taken in kind; and that he only objected to pay that portion of 
the said rate as was charged on the tithe retained by the several occupiers 
of titheable land. And this deponent therefore prayeth that this honourable 
Court will not issue a mandamus to compel the magistrates to grant a 
distress warrant for the sale of this deponent’s goods, but will leave it 
to their judgment to recover the assessment on the tithes by the most just 
and fair means as to them shall seem meet. 


Joun AvustTIN. 
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Arter all the regular phrases, “the natural progress of society,” 
“ transition state,” “the inexpediency of resisting changes demanded 
by the altered condition of society,” &c. &c., have been gone 
through and heard with all possible patience and decorum, it must 
be allowed, that no condition of society can be more utterly weari- 
some and odious than that which gives rise to these phrases, and 
acts upon them. The mania of legislation, the meddling with every 
thing, and the entire dedication of the whole time and thoughts to the 
subject of government, are utter abominations. To live, in order to 
be governed, is a fearful state, and yet it is the very state which 
it is the great boast and delight of most men to live in. The 
heart is worn away, dried up, and withered, for want of nourishment, 
as well it may be, when it is only fed with the dry husks of dull 
generalities, and the whole time is consumed in listening to and 
refuting the schemes of theorists, who, without knowledge of human 
nature, or of practical life, would govern man by the square and rule, 
and are quite amazed that their wisdom is doubted, and that all 
the world does not agree with them in thinking that living beings 








* This is the way in which clergy are generally annoyed. A small number of 
persons, very often the worst in the parish, make the whole difficulty out of private 
feeling, and then the clergy are represented as very odious to the whole parish,—Ep. 
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can be dealt with and calculated for like dead matter. What a 
miserable task does this itch for legislation impose on persons of every 
profession. ‘The precious hours which might have been spent on 
study, on thought, or on the most sacred professional employments, 
it has been a positive duty for many clergy to devote to the exami- 
nation of the miserable and contemptible bills which have been 
devised with respect to them. Several of these have been already 
examined and exposed in the pages of this Magazine. But 
every month brings another disgusting task with it, and it is now 
necessary to request public attention to the Church Rates Bill, which 
is almost as ignorant, and consequently as mischievous, as any of 
those which have gone before it. It was to have been brought on 
onthe 7th of July, but the ministerial changes deferred it from day to 
day, and now it may be uncertain whether it is to be pressed this 
year or deferred till next. The general tendency of the measure has 
been commented on before. The reason for introducing it was, that 
the dissenters complained. Now what they complained of was, that 
the nation paid anything to support the church. And this bill says 
very rightly, that the nation shall pay, but only half what they did. ‘Thus 
the principle, which the dissenters hate, is left; and the payment, 
about the amount of which they tell you they care nothing, is dimi- 
nished. So that they are left with their grievance to raise a clamour 
still, and the church is robbed of half the revenue which it received 
for the purposes of repairing the fabrics and conducting the worship. 
Why introduce a bill to injure the church on the ground of satisfying 
the dissenters, when no satisfaction is intended towards them in this 
particular? The simple fact is, it is believed, that it was hoped that 
the dissenters might have been in some degree satisfied, as the church 
was mulected and crippled, while at the same time the question of 
Church Rates, which had excited so much ferment in large places 
(under our present admirable system of yielding everything and to 
everything), would thus be settled. Now as to the dissenters, they 
indulge in meetings and angry resolutions at the bill; and as to the 
large places, they are few in number, and for their sake, as it will be 
seen, a mechanism, which will throw every place into a state of annoy- 
ance and difficulty, has been devised, But suppose the main principle 
of the bill quite settled, the details are really absurd, and shew an 
entire want of all practical knowledge. The bill, after the usual fashion 
of all modern legislation, abolishes all country functionaries, and puts 
everything under a board in London, The churchwardens are put 
hors de combat at once, and the church commissioners in Great George- 
street are the universal churchwardens. Then, again, after the usual 
fashion of all modern legislation, it puts whatever is to be done into 
exactly the hands the most incompetent to do it—incompetent either 
from want of knowledge or want of time. The clergy are to be the 
surveyors of churches in future, and the bishops are to make the esti- 
mates! This is even so, in sad, sober earnest. Probably ninety-nine 
private gentlemen or clergymen out of a hundred could not give a 
report worth one farthing as to the state of repair of their own houses, 
far less as to a large and old building, which may frequently 
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uzzle any but a very clever and experienced builder. And yet this 
is to be done by every officiating minister! He may, to be sure, with 
the archdeacon’s leave, call in the county surveyor, who perhaps may 
not live above fifty or sixty miles off, and whose journey and expenses 
are to be paid by the county, and allowed at the Quarter Sessions! 

But the bishops have the greatest reason to complain. The device 
for employing their lordships’ Jeisure hours, presented in this bill, is 
most curious. The operations devised for them, however, deserve to 
be clearly set forth. 

The plan of the bill is this:—A sum of 250,000/. per annum is to 
be paid out of the land-tax in lieu of all church rates. Then, after 
all deductions for sums due on mortgage for building churches, &c. &c. 
are paid, the remainder is to go to repairing churches. ‘The commis- 
sioners are to receive from the bishops an amount of the sums wanted 
in their dioceses, and then are to calculate how much they can manage 
to give to each diocese. This process is to be accomplished as fol- 
lows :— 

(1.) The bishop issues circulars to archdeacons, rural deans, and 
officiating ministers, who are all to report to him,* requiring 
particulars—1. as to the actual state of the churches; 2. as to 
the repairs required for the year. 

(2.) He must maintain long correspondences with many of those 
who, from want of competent knowledge, will send in very 
imperfect papers and explanations. 

(3.) With the help of the archdeacon, and any other advisers, he, 
on his own responsibility, is to make an estimate of the sum 
wanted for repairs in each parish. 

(4.) He is to sum up all these, and transmit them to the commis- 
sioners, with all necessary vouchers and particulars. 

(5.) He will have a second long series of correspondence with the 
commissioners, who will want more vouchers and explana- 
tions. 

(G.) He is to receive from the commissioners an account how much 
they can allow for the whole of his diocese. 

(7.) He is to make a separate and fresh calculation for each 
parish, of the sum which can be allotted to it out of this 
general sum. 

(8.) He is to receive, from the parochial clergy, an account of any 
funds which may have been formed for aiding the church 
rates, and to take this into account in his calculation. 

(9.) He isto report his calculations to the registrar. 





* What is the meaning of these triple returns it is hard to guess, or how they are 
to be made. Some persons think that it is meant that the clergy are to report to the 
rural deans, they to the archdeacons, and the archdeacons to the bishop. Very likely. 
This, to be sure, contradicts the positive words of the bill, but may still very probably 
be what the framer of the bill meant. 


t The registrars are to receive and pay the money to the several parishes. Who is 
to pay them for their labour? It is very well for an Act of Parliament to give a 
professional man four or five hundred letters to write, and four or five hundred pay- 
ments to make. But it should see too that he is paid, 
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(10.) He is to receive from all the clergy an exact account of the 

way in which they have laid the money out. 

It is clear that, from this time, the bishops of large dioceses will be 
able to do nothing but attend to the repairs of the churches ! . 

But how will the bill work ? Probably thus, in a majority of cases :— 
a clergyman, knowing nothing whatever of the matter, will get such 
notions and information as he can, and, after giving the bishop, 

although unintentionally and unavoidably, much trouble, will give 
reason to suppose that 200/. may be required. The bishop will have 
a second correspondence with the commissioners to explain all cireum- 
stances. ‘lhe whole demands for the diocese will be 8000/., and the 
commissioners can only grant 7000/, Then the bishop may feel that 
this is not the most pressing case, and will allot 150/. ‘The clergyman 
now sets to work, and is allowed to consult a surveyor in executing 
the repairs. He is told directly that they cannot be done for less than 
200. So the grant is useless, and the whole process must be repeated 
the next year! 

But again, as things are now, in a very large number of small 
parishes, no church-rate is made. A few pounds for mending broken 
windows, repairing the roof and the gutters, are required, and paid 
out of the poor’s rate, to save trouble. In future, not a slate can be 
put on the roof, nor a broken window can be repaired, without appplica- 
tion to commissioners in London! nor, as far as appears, without the 
process above mentioned. 

Next, they, who have hitherto repaired the chancel, are to be 
relieved, and these repairs are to be done out of the annual grant. In 
return, they are to provide all the requisites for divine service—viz. 
books, surplices, elements for the communion, &c., &c., as enumerated, 
If they do not, the remedy is by an action, But how is service to be 
continued till the action is settled ? Suppose the lay ee to 
quarrel with the churchwardens, or to have mortgaged all his income, 
or for any other reason, to refuse purchasing the elements, what is to 
be done then? ‘There are besides two other awkward provisions. 
The churchwardens are to have the property in all these requisites. 
And, of course, the person who is to find them will feel that very 
little care is taken of them, and that new books, surplices, bell-rope, 
&e., are demanded far too often by persons who have no interest in 
preserving them. On the other hand, it will be very disagreeable to 
have every thing in a state of pitiful decay before it is renewed, 
because the person who is to renew it is distressed in income, or out of 
the kingdom, or niggardly in feeling. Surely all this might be 
avoided. 

But there is another hardship in this part of the matter. On coming 
to a living, a rector finds the chancel in repair, or can demand that it 
shall be put into repair, and a very small sum keeps it so. No doubt, 
in some cases, he cannot recover dilapidations from the poverty of his 
predecessor. But this is the aw. Now the new law lays upon him, 
in a large and populous parish, a heavy annual payment. In the few 
very large livings, it might not be worth while to mention this. But 

in moderate livings, more especially if any measures of taxation or 
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equalization are contemplated, it is very hard to tax a rector from 10/. 
to 25/., or 30/. per annum for the celebration of service, as if he, or the 
church, or the service was for his own sake, and not for that of the 
arish. 

: But worse than all, and most to be resisted, is a clause enabling a 
parish, with consent of the bishop, to let pews not exclusively belong- 
ing to any person in any church, They who know the feeling about 

ws now, well know, too, to what evils this will give rise. Ifa 

mer pays large tithes, he very naturally thinks he has a fair claim 
to a pew, and will warmly resent being called on to pay for one. It 
is a foolish and idle reply to say that a parishioner has a right to a place 
in the church, but not to a pew. For this argument goes not to justify 
letting, but pulling down pews, which would be perhaps the best 
remedy for many evils. Again, this regulation at once destroys one 
of the best characters of the English church as an establishment— 
viz., that (in the country churches at least)“ to the poor the Gospel 
is preached.’’ How are the poor to hire pews ?* Again, this regula- 
tion is only another way of quietly letting in the voluntary system, 
and establishing the principle that the churches are not national, but 
individual places of worship. The etting pews ought, therefore, to be 
most strenuously resisted, except where, by Act of Parliament or by 
prescription, it exists already.t 

There is one point more to be observed respecting this bill; viz., 
that it is exceedingly unjust to do as the bill proposes, in paying off 
the mortgages on parish rates contracted by building churches, out of 
the 250,000/. per annum to be granted. Why should parishes which 
are perfectly equal to bear the burthen which they have contracted, 
be relieved from it; and this, too, from the fund set apart for repair- 
ing churches generally, and, in all probability, not at all sufficient for 
the purpose? Why, that is to say, should the rich parish of A be 











* Since the above remarks were in type, the writer has observed in the Glasgow 
Memorial some remarks so much confirming this argument that he transcribes 
them ;—* And here it is impossible to refrain from observing, that, as the end of an 
endowed or established church is to provide, at the expense of the wealthier classes, 
church accommodation and pastoral superintendence for those who cannot, or will 
not, provide it for themselves—so, just in proportion as the paroehial churches of 
Glasgow have approached the point of supporting themselves from the seat rents, wave 
they necessarily receded from the original design of being the churches of the poor. 
e : © * Besides, it ought never to be forgotten, that the founders of the 
Scottish church never contemplated that the stipends of its ministers should be derived 
from the seat rents. ‘To have made them dependent on seat rents for their main- 
tenance would necessarily have made the seat rents high ; the inevitable consequence 
of which would be, to exclude the poorer classes from church. This mighty evil the 
Fathers of the Scottish church distinctly foresaw ; and, consequently, secured a main- 
tenance for its ministers from extraneous and altogether independent resources, that 
the churches might be rendered accessible to the whole population.” 


t One of the absurdities of the bill is that it directs that where there is no chancel, 
or where the parish has repaired it, there the requisites for service are to come out 
of the money raised by letting pews ; and, if that is not sufficient, an application is 
to be made to the commissioners, The writer knows one such case at once, and there 
must be very many, where not one farthing could be raised by letting pews. All 
goes on quietly now, and the 2/. or 3d. required are paid without difficulty. In future, 
it cannot be got without accounts and correspondence with London. 
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saved from paying what it can pay, and ought to pay, and the poor 
parish of B have its repairs delayed for a year or two, because the 
fund is insufficient? Or, again, on another view, why should the 
parish of C, which has not made its payments regularly , and perhaps 
has avoided them altogether, get all the advantage of its want of 
punctuality and honesty, while the parish of D, which has honestly 
made all its payments, gets no boon at all ? 

There is another subject, not exactly affecting the church, but 
deeply affecting the feelings and services of the clergy—viz. the Poor 
Law Bill. It is a measure of tremendous importance, and, if it is 
carried, will require consummate wisdom and justice in those who are 
to carry it into execution, to prevent its being a fearful source of 
oppression and cruelty to the people. No one can be blind to the 
evils of the system of poor laws, as they are abused. But neither can 
any one be blind to the fact that they, who are the most industrious, 

cannot always find employment ; and that, if they get full employ- 
ment, its remuneration does not enable them to maintain anything 
but a moderate family, even under favourable circumstances. No one 
can remember this, and not feel for those who are in this situation. 

These men, too, have been brought up, and married, under laws 
which, whether wisely or not, gave them prospect of assistance, At once 
to change all this, or to leave it to three commissioners in London to say 
when it shall not be changed—to say that the man, who is working as 
hard as man can work, from Monday morning to Saturday night, shall 
be put into the workhouse because the wages of that work will not 
enable him to keep his children, can never be right. ‘To warn those, who 
are yet unmarried, that if they contract marriage hereafter, when they 
have not the means of keeping a family, they w ill receive no assistance, 
is one thing ; to carry the new law into execution harshly with those who 
married under the old is another. ‘To deal hardly with the idle and 
impostors, who are terribly numerous, is one thing ; to deal as hardly 
with those who have every quality under heaven, which can adorn their 
station, (and they are not a few,) isanother. How this may operate is a 
serious matter of thought, and the clergy may be placed in a very 
painful situation, where they will require all their principle and firm- 
ness to guide them. 

Much must be left, after all, if the three commissioners are not 
madmen, to local authorities. It is, therefore, of great moment that the 
clergy, as well as the many others who know the fact, should state it, 
that it is a stupid delusion, derived generally from the painful experi- 
ence of the impostures practised in towns, to suppose that the poor, 
as a body, would rather live on the parish than on their work. ‘The 
tendency of the law may be to make them do so, and may, therefore, 

require great modification. But they, who know the agricultural 
poor, will say that, after making allowances for the worthless, who are 
not more numerous than among the rich, the large body would far 
prefer work to relief without it. And hose cases ought to be distin- 
guished from the others. Whatever is done in future, they ought to be 
considered, And expediency as well as justice det aay such consi- 
deration. Is it res ally wished to make the law a terror to good works 
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as well as to the evil; to array the feeling of the best as well as the 
worst portion of the community against it ? 
ae! Most devoutly is it to be wished that, if the law is carried, wisdom 
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may direct the choice of the commissioners, that they may be men of 


4 really practical minds; men who, to high principles of justice and 
‘ equity, may add large views; who to firmness, by which they may resist 


a imposture in the poor, selfishness in the rich, and idle theories in the 


1e vices of the poor, of their actual condition and actual difficulties ; 
and then an earnest and hearty desire to raise the one and remove the 
_ other. Such men may do much if they will be content to recommend 
ie rather than enforce the law for a long time, and such men will be 
t entitled to every aid which can be given by all classes. If, on the 


Lo contrary, the commissioners are clever spec ulators, and force the bill 


into action, they cannot be aided, and, unfortunately, their work will 


be then proceed rapidly enough without any aid at all. 


Other objections to this bill are so obvious as hardly to require 
notice. ‘The great principle of bringing everything to London, which 
is the very soul of our legislation now, is detestable. The magistrates 

if are put on one side, and branded as incompetent. Is it believed that 
+ this will have no effect on the gentlemen of the country ? 

; P.S. It now appears, from Lord Althorp’s speech, that the Church 
Rates’ Bill is to be postponed for this session. Thus the church has 
been harassed, for the last year, wholly in vain, and precisely the 
same weary discussion and struggle remain to be gone through next 
session. Another piece of legislative wisdom from Mr. Wood, another 
petition from the sixty-three ; other marriage bills and register bills, 
as wise as the last; another bill of pains and penalties for torturing 
the clergy to please the dissenters, and seeing how thoroughly they 
can be annoyed and degraded, for no earthly purpose, and so on! If 
the Government is sincere in its expressions of regard for the church, 
and if it really believes a tithe bill so likely to increase the strength 
and safety of ‘the church, how is it that such a bill is not passed? Is 
there any motive for the delay? Does the Government not wish 


ae that the church should have more strength? There is more in all 
this than meets the eye. 
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Clark, Thos. @eeeeeeteeeee 


Daniel, C. T. ...seeeeeees 
Dickinson, T. R......... 
Farquahar, Wm. Pitt M. 
Gallichan, James........ 
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Haworth, Jas......e00e+s 
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The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells will hold an Ordination at Wells on Sunday the 
‘ . . . . . 4 
9th of October next. Candidates are required to send in their papers to the Registrar 


of the Diocese by the 19th of September. 
’ or 4 . . . 
Palace on Chursday morning, the 16th of October, at ten o'clock. 
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Head Master of Chester Grammar School. 


Carter, Wm., Incumbent of Newchapel, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Lichfield and 


Coventry. 


Cary, Jas. Walter, Curate of St. Mary’s, Southampton, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 


Hine, Geo. Henry ....... 
Howard, Richard......... 
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Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral. 
Head Master of the Birmingham Free Grammar School. 
Master of Exeter Free Grammar School. 
Archdeacon of Merioneth. 
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Rhydybryw Chapel- ) 
Herbert, D......... § Rhydybr; aj as teteattn © ) 
d ry, Liywell ( Brecon St. David's V. of Llulle 
Hewitt, Geo. evesers Sandon R. Essex London Queen's Col., Cam. 
Hiern, Hent y 6eeee Stoke River s ht . Devon Exeter On hisown petition 
Hlockin, W. Blackauton V. Devon Exeter J. H. Seale, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patresi, 
Hopkinson, S. E.. Thorpe V. Lincoln. Lincoln fp ae 
Hurst, Sam. Shep. Over P. C. Camb. Ely Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Hustwick, Robt... Morcott R. Rutland Peterboro’ Rev. E. Thorold 
Lewis, John ......._Rhostie & Llanrystid Cardigan St. David's Bp. of St. David's 
Owen, Francis.... Efenechtyd R. Denbigh Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Palin, William....  Stifford R. Issex London Pemb.Col., Oxford 
Parker, Edward... Stoke Gifford V. Gloucest. Bristol Duke of Beaufort 
Parry, John ....... Clocaenog R. Denbigh Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Price, GeO......++- Offerd Cluny R. Hunts. Lincoln Bishop of London 
Reynolds, Charles, Great Fransham R. Norfolk Norwich k "Esa Reynolds, 
Rogers, John ...... Foxton C, Leicester Lincoln Rev. J. Howlett 
Stavely, W. B...... Over Darwen P. C. 

Stonehouse, Henry Alton Barnes R. Wilts Sarum New Coll., Oxford 


Tate, W. Bunting 


Nether Wallop V. 





Tennant, Sand..... Hatfield Broadoak V. Essex London 


Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Thelwall, Edward Lianbedr R. Denbigh Bangor 


Bp. of Bangor 
Haberdashers’ Co., 


Trollope, Wm...... Great Wigston V. Leicester Lincoln and Christ's Hos- 
? pital, alt. 
Vaughan, T. C..... Cumwhitton R. Cumb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 
Ps ‘ . 
Wyatt, A. M....8.. } — mee —y Stafford L. & Coy. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Amphlett, John... Dodderhill V. Worcester Worcester T. Holbech, Esq. 
Barne, Thos., Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Sotterley, Suffolk. 
Bridges, Nathaniel se | Warwick L.& Cov. 7 ee 
Davies, William... New Shoreham C. Sussex 
Dear, J., Chelwood House, Somerset 
Edwards, Edward Offord Cluny R.... Hunts Lincoln 
Evans, David, Bromyard, Herefordshire 
Llanbadarnfawr and 
Llanrhystid V. and Cardi Sitio 
Rhostie R., & Pre. ( “4°88 Vareigan 
bend. of St. David's 
Filmer, Sir John, Bart., East Sutton Park, Kent. 
Franklin, John.... Beachampton R. Bucks Lincoln 
FOE, Weesuscsoccnse 


Greaves, A. B. . 


Chichester 


Bp, of London 


Evans, RR. .ccccccese Bp. of St. David's 


Caius Coll., Camb. 


§ Stoney Middleton C., Derby L. & Cov. 


“"¢ w. Hathersage V. 


Gaskell, Thos...... } se mig 3 en Lancaster Chester oo Coll. 
Jones, John......... j a near Denbigh Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Keeling, W., St. Thomas’s Pendleton, Lancashire. 

Lloyd, Hugh...... Penystrowed R. Montg. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 


Marshall, William, Minister of St. John’s Church, Upper Holloway 
Mills, J., Ross 


Mossop, Joha Baston V., Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
sii cesciaiia and Langtoft Lincoln Lincoln SirG.Heathcote, bt. 
Moreton, Wm. ... Willenhall P. C. Stafford LL. & Cov. Lord of the Manor 
Owen, Wynne ..... Llanymowddwy R. Merion. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Blythe V. Notts York Trin. Coll., Camb. 
|) = a ewan and Prebendary of ) , 
z Southwell } ‘ Archbp. af oye 
Skillicome, R. S... Salford R. Oxford Oxford Rev. R. Skillicome 
Taylor, Gy .....6+. } — Metzavert Dorset _ Bristol Rev. J. Dampier 
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i Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
oe ¥ > oT. ili 
7 Milston R. Wilts Sarum P. Templeman, 
fo Toogood, Jno. Jas Esq. 
me | _ ) & Broad Hinton V. Wilts Sarum § St: Nicholas's Hos- 
fea waite ee pital, Sarum 
: bs Lecturer of Gran- 
* Thackray, W. P...4  tham, and Skilling- > Lincoln Lincoln D. & C. of Lincoln 
he. ton V. \ 
Thomas, T........... Kingswood P. C. Wilts Gloucester Inhabitants 
Archd. of Wells, as 
a. , . os ws ,r ¢ ; . Ww Prebendary of 
bl oe fuson, G. B........ Huish Episcopacy V. Somerset B. & W. Huish in Wells 
Cathedral 
Wood, John Mare Stoddendon V. Salop Hereford 
—_— 
SCOTLAND. 
The King has been pleased to present the Rev. Norman Macleod to the church and 
parish of North Uist, in the presbytery of North Uist, vacant by the death of the 
Rev, Finlay Mac Rae. 
——— 
IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. White, late curate of Kilgifin, diocese of Elphin, to the Curacy of St. 
Werburgh’s. 
3 Rev. Dr. Newland, Vicar of Bannow, to the Living of Ferns. 
' Rev. W. Smith, M.A., of Omagh, to the Presidentship of the Diocesan School of 4 
A Derry. 2 
Rev. M. L. Short, to the Living of Clonmethan. eo 


His Grace the Lord Primate has been pleased to promote the Rev. Thomas Twigg, 
Curate of Grange, near Armagh, to the Rectory of Pomeroy, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Graham. 

The living of Killevey, and Precentorship of Armagh, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. John Cleland, have been conferred on the Rev. R. Allott, Librarian of the Public 
Library in Armagh. 

The Rev. Mr. Furlong has been appointed to the Curacy of Tuam, and the Rev. 
Mr. Guinness to the Curacy of Dunmore. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 


The Lord Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns has appointed the Rev. Soloman Richards 
to the Prebend of Clone, in the diocese of Ferns, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Mark Charters. 

The Marquess of Hertford has appointed the Rev. R. Hill, Curate of Ballinderry, 
to the Living of Aughbagallon, vacant by the death of the Rev. John Gortlin. 
ate: CLERGY DECEASED. 

In Dublin, the Rev. Mr. Gore, Rector of Mulrankin. 
Aged 73, the Rev. J. Graham, Rector of Pomeroy. 
Rev. W. Stevenson, Curate of Maryborough, 
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OXFORD. have been inserted :—The Rev. Christopher 
: ala: Jeaffreson, M.A. of Pembroke College, Cam- 
> BY bridge. 
& 5 ty ry ty e ? On ~ . ’ Ty r , 
hy 4 Satu lay . June 28, 184 On 1 uesday last. Mr. William Burnett, 
eg In the list of Graduates admitted ad eundem Commoner of Trinity College, was admitted a 
cy ake on the 10th inst, the following name should Scholar of New College. 
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On Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. Whitcombe, 
Oriel; Rev. J. M. Chanter, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. W. Kemble, Lin- 
coln; H. E, Wall, Fellow of New College ; 
J. Evans, Queen’s. 

Yesterday the following Degree was con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. F. S. New- 
bold, Brasennose. 


July 5th. 


In a congregation holden on Saturday last, 
the Rev. Francis Stonehewer Newbold, Head 
Master of Macclesfield School, and late a 
Fellow of Brasennose College, was admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

On Monday last, Mr. John Philip Hugo, 
B.A. of Wadham College, and Mathematical 
Scholar 1834, and Mr. Wm. Wyatt Wool- 
combe, Commoner of Exeter College, were 
elected Fellows of Exeter. 

On the same day, Messrs. Wm. Hunter and 
Frank Burges, Scholars of St. John’s College, 
and Mr. Edward Everard Rushworth, of kin 
to the Founder, were admitted actual Fellows 
of St. John’s; and Messrs. Francis Hessey, 
Henry Coombs, and Edward John Pogson, 
(all from Merchant Tailors’ School) were ad- 
mitted Scholars of the same Society, 

On the same day, Charles Brown Dalton, 
B.A., Scholar of Wadham, was elected Proba- 
tionary Fellow, and Charles Rumsey Knight, 
of kin to the Founder, and Charles Nevinson, 
(from the School of Charter-House) were 
elected Scholars of Wadham; and on Tuesday, 
Arthur Charles Tarbutt, B.A., and Thomas 
William Allies, B.A., Probationary Fellows, 
were elected Actual Fellows of that Society. 


July 12th. 


In a Convocation holden on Saturday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. C. Curties, Fel- 
low of St John’s; Rev. C. Cameron, Queen’s. 

On Saturday last, the Rev. Henry Robert 
Harrison, M.A. of Lincoln College, was elected 
a Fellow of that Society. 

On Monday last, Mr. Edward Wells was 
admitted Actual Fellow of New College. 

The election took place at Winchester Col- 
lege on Wednesday, when the following gen- 
tlemen were placed on the highest part of the 
roll, for the successions at New Sie _ 
Messrs. Price, Hall, Upton, Lee, Tripp, 
Jarvies, Bathurst, Bedford, and Baker.—The 
same day the following prize compositions 
were recited :— 

Gotp Menats—English Essay—* Dead 
Counsellors are safest ;"° A.W. Baker, Com- 
moner. 

Carmen Latinum—“ Lex data in Monte 
Sina ;” N. Darnell, on the Foundation. 

Sitver Mepats — Oratio Latina — 
“Cicero in M. Antonium ;” W. Darnell, on 
the Foundation. 

English Speech—“ Machines against Cte- 
siphon ;” J. Story, Commoner. 


July Wth. 


Yesterday the election at Magdalen College 
concluded, when the following gentlemen were 
chosen :— 

Demies—Mr. Moore, Warwickshire; Mr. 
Emeris, Lincolnshire. 

Probationary Fellows—Rev. J. P. Wilson, 
M.A., (late Demy, ) Lincolnshire ; Mr. C. W. 
Borrett, B.A., (late Demy,) Diocese of Nor- 
wich ; Rev. W. Richardson, B.A., Wadbam 
College, Yorkshire; Mr. R. Palmer, B.A, 
Trinity College, Oxfordshire. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE, 


July Ath. 


At a congregation on Saturday last, the 
following degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity — Rev. T. Homer, 
Trinity College, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Boston. 

Doctor in Physic—J. B. Wilmot, Caius 
College. 

Licentiate in Physic —C. J, B. Aldis, 
Trinity College. 

At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the Senate : — 

To continue the Fitzwilliam Syndicate to the 
expiration of the ensuing term, and to empower 
them to receive plans and estimates of a new 
Museum from such architects as may be disposed 
to supply them gratuitously, to be submitted to 
the Senate for their judgment and selection. 

To affix the University Seal to an answer to 
a bill in Chancery, filed against the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge, in the matter of Hobson's Trust. 

At a congregation on Monday, the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic—A. Frampton, St. John’s 
College. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. Morton, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelor of Arts —T. Sanders, King’s 
College. 

On Tuesday last, being Commencement 
Day, the following Doctors and Masters of 
Arts were created :— 

Doctors in Divinity—Rev. J. Greenwood, 
St. Peter's; Rev. C. Jenkin, St. Peter's; 
Rev. T. Homer, Trinity. 

Doctors in Physic—J. B. Stuart, Queen's ; 
J. B. Wilmot, Caius; A. Frampton, St. 
John's. 

Masters of Arts—King’s Coll. : Sampson, 
L. W.; Vallancey, E. H. F. ; Legh, J. E. S.; 
Wethered, F. J. ; Wilder, C.; Chapman, C. ; 
Dupuis, H.— St. Peter's Coll.: Randall, 

F. M.; Oliver, W. M.; Amphlett, R. P. ; 
Langdon, G. H.; Bower, H. T.; Bird, J. ; 
Klanert, C.— Clare Hall: Hildyard, F.; 
Maber, J. ; Drake, R. ; Spooner, I.; Bullock, 
J. F.; Harris, P. B. — Pembroke Coll. : 
Mills, J. ; Mills, J., Jun. ; Fleming, T. ; Izon, 
W. K.; Groome, J. H.; Dalton, W. B.— 
Caius Coll.: De La Mare, A.; French, W. ; 
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Hodgson, J. S.; Rigg, R. ; Minty, EB. T.— 
Trinity Hall: Groom, A. P.; Sampson, 
D. D.; Wells, T. BL; Jenner, C. H.; 
Walker, T.—Corpus Christi Coll.: Stovin, J. ; 
Day, J. T.; Hollond, R.; Winter, J. S.; 
Bates, J.; Chawner, C. F.—Queen’s Coll. : 
Cattley, S. R.; Peill, J. N.; Marsh, J. K.; 
Smithett, T.; Green, [.; Liardet, F.; Bur- 
ges, R. B.; Favell, R. B.; Wvehe, J. P. as 
Richmond, H. S.; Biscoe, W. ; Sandys, C. ; 
Owston, T.—Catherine Hall: Frost, J. D. 
Wales, W.; Tomkins, W.; Weddall, G. L.— 
Jesus Coll.: Gaskin, T.; § Shaw, Je: 1-9 
mer, M.; Thomson, G. S.; Degex, J. P.; 
Grazebrooke, H. G.—Christ’s Coll. : Walker, 
Rat Stanton, Bet Graham, J.; Stacye, J.; 
Otter, ¢ a J. S.; Fisher, G. H. . 
Jackson, T. N N.; Webb, R. H.; Parrington, 
M.; Proctor, tee Coll.: Bou- 
stead, T. ; Earnshaw, S.; Vawdrey, A.: Lees, 
W.; Grey, W.S.; Atkinson, R. M.; H aworth, 
W.; James, H.; Stone, T.; Armytage, 
J. N. - : Pletcher J. B.; Tyrrell, W 
Keeble, S. S. ; Eaton, H. C. ; Hoare, W. H. ; 
Woodward, we: Selwyn, G. A.; Shadwell, 
J. E.; Rock, J. Villiers, C. P.; Greaves, 
T. W. — Magdalene Coll. : Tate, F. B.; 
Crutchley, P. H.; Lloyd, H. W.; Hasted, 
H. J.; Butler, H. __T rinity Coll. ; Leighton, 
D. H.; Walsh, B.D. ; Walker, 8S. E.; Aldis, 
Cc. J. B. ; Meller, TW. : Cameron, J. H.L. 
Read, W. H. R.; Perry, G.; Blakesley 
J. W.; Paton, G. ; Lyons, J.; Spedding, J J. 
Tate, T. ; Walton, Se Gat Geary, H. ; Hill- 
yard, J. W.; Higgins, C. L. ; Webb, W.; 
Boodle, T.; Abington, We Js A. Gambier, 
8. J. ; Devey, R.; Lumb, W. E. ; Tudor, 
W. H. ; Newall, F. a ; Warren, C3 Harri- 
~y Ww. "Gui Finley, J. eee gg Corles, 

; Powell, R.; Shep ard, H. ; Kennedy, 
c : R.; Ww -— R.; Bass, R.; : Entw isle, at 
Entwisl, W.; Wormold, F.; Yelloly, 
Bolden, J. S. : Bailey, J J. H. ; Seott, J. ton’ 
vile, J. W. ; Handley, Je; ; Turner, W. Ss. T. M.; 
Hurt, W. T.; Baldwin, R.: Foster, J.: 
Morton, D. — Emmanuel Coll. : Foster, T. ; 
Swann, C. H.; Wingfield, G. ; Blakiston, P.— 
Sidney Sussex Coll. : Davies, H. C.; § Smith, 
G. N.—Downing Coll. ;: Humfrey, C. ; Carew, 
Gerald. 





At a congregation held yesterday, the fol- 
lowing de ‘grees were confe rred : 

Licentiate in Physic—F. Jackson, Clare 
Hall. 

Master of Arts—J, P. Alcock, St. John’s 
College. 

At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the Senate ;— 

To affix the University Seal to the diplomas 
of Dr. Wilmot, of Caius; Dr. Frampton, of 
St. John’s; Dr. Stewart, of Queen's; and 
Dr. Lemann, of Trinity. 

To appoint Mr. Fendall, of Jesus College, 
Deputy Proctor, in the absence of Mr. Lodge. 

to appoint Mr. Bune -h, of Emmanuel 


College, Deputy Proctor, un the absence of 


Mr. Graham. 
To extend the time allowed to the Old Press 
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Syndicate for making their report ta the expi 
ration of the ensuing term. 

On Saturday last, W. D. Evans, B.A. of 
St. Peter’s College, was elected a Fellow ot 
that Society. 

H. P. Measor, Scholar of King’s College, 
was lately elected a Fellow of that Society. 

On Saturday last, F, Hildyard, M.A. of 
Clare Hall, was elected a Fellow of that 
Soci ety. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed 
select Preachers—each for the month to which 
his name is affixed :— 


1834, Nov...... Rev. H. J. Rose, Trinity. 
Dee....... Rev. W. J. Walker, Queen's, 
1835, Jan....... Rev. Mr. Lawson, St. John’s. 
FO sccave Rev. Mr. Ward, Trinity. 


March ... Rev. T. Dale, Corpus ¢ “hristi. 
April ... Rev. H. Howarth, St. John’s. 
oF - Rey. Prof. Scholefield, Trin, 


- ——pe—-—- 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


On Friday, the o7th of June, prizes were 
adjudged to the under-mentioned gentlemen at 
the General Distribution :— Theology : Skiv- 
row, third year ; Christie, Anderdon, Wilson, 
second year; Ford, Thomas, first year.— 
Classics: ardeastle, Giraud, Dasent., — 
Mathematics; Mathison, Christie, Raeston, 
Thomas, Ford.— English Literature; Skir- 
row.—Modern History: Spinks.— Hebrew 
and Rabbinnical Literature ; Maria Giraud. 
— French Literature: Bodkin. — French 
Language: Smith.— German Language and 
Literature : Kimpton, Spinks. — Hindostanee : 
Strachey.—-In General Proficiency; Class 1. 
Beresford, Christie, Mathison, Wilson ; Class 
II. Beal, Gandell, Innes, Pittman. 

In the evening, part of the Council, the Pro- 
fessors, and other gentlemen connected with 
the College dined at the Crown-and-Anchor 
Tavern. 

—_—_— 


DUBLIN. 

At the Examinations held at the end ot 
Trinity term, by the Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity, Erasmus Smith's Professor of Oratory, 
and Archbishop King's Lecturer in Divinity, 
Dr. Downes’s Divinity Prizes were adjudged to 
the following graduates :— 

For Prepared Compositions - Ps. ex. 4 
‘* Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchisedek”—First prize, Ds. Beaufort ; se- 
cond prize, Ds. Graves (Rt. P.); extra 
prizes, Ds. Hill (Scho!’.); Ds. O'Brien 
( Hewitt) ; Ds. Wilhams ( John). 

For Extempore Speaking— Acts, vii. 60, 
** Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” — First 

mize, Ds, Wade (Arthur), second prize, Ds. 
Kinkead (Fras.); extra prizes, Ds. Campbell 
(Edw. ); Ds. Manning ( Nassau). 

For Reading the Litu,cy—-First prize, Ds. 

Graves (Rt.); second prize, Ds. Robinson 
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BIRTHS AND 


And.); extra prizes, Ds. M‘Can ( Thos. T. ) ; 
De. Wade ( Arthur). 


The Summer Commencements were held in 
the Theatre, Trinity College, on Tuesday, July 
8th. In consequence of the absence of his 
Grace the Lord Primate, Vice-Chancellor, 
John Radcliffe, LL.D., was appointed Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, pro hac vice, and took his 
seat in the Hall at a quarter before two o'clock. 
Henry Wray, D.D., and Henry Kingsmill, 
A.M., Proctors. The following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Wum. Arthur Holmes. 

Bachelors in Divinity — William Arthur 
Holmes; William Benn. 

Doctors and Bachelors, in utroque Jure— 
L. W. King; W. B. Barrington ; i, Ryall. 

Doctor in Medicine—G. W. Powell. 

Masters of Arts—Sir R. G. Booth, Bart. ; 
W. Burgess; J. Waddy; J. M‘Alpine; Rev. 
P. Frazer; Rev. W. Benn; M. Young; J. 
Wright ; D. Tate; W. C. Williamson ; St. 
G. R. Gore; S. Alexander; A. M. Alexan- 
der; S. G. Parker ; Rev. W. Lewis; J. Shef- 
field; T. Montgomery; W. Molony; J. F. 
Beddy; W. B. Barrington; J. Alexander ; 
W. Fishburne; W. Foley; J. Metge; H. J. 
Smith. 

Bachelors in Medicine —G. W. Powell; 
J. E. Brennan; W. Babington; G. Ellis; 
H. L. Dwyer; S. L. Bigger; J. Toler; A. 
Leigh; T. H. Babington ; R. Dane. 

Bachelors in Arts —Sociorum Commen- 
sales—*Gore( Robt.) ; *Rutherfoord (Thom. ) ; 
*Massie (Wm. Hen.); *Limerick (John ;) 
*Grogan ( Will. ); *Sherlock (David); Stack- 
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poole (George); Wall (Wm.); Williams 

Rich. ); MCay ( Will. ); O'Gorman (Mich. ); 

roker (Mich. G.); Blackwood (Will.); 
Armstrong (Joseph); Watson (Sam. ); Steele 
(Edw.) ; Bayley (Chas.) ; Grogan (John) ; 
Betham (Molyneux); Kemmis (Henry) ; 
Walker (W. Clarke) ; M‘Veagh ( Ferdinand ) ; 
Cochrane (John); St. George (Arthur) ; 
O’Moore (John Edw.); Lefroy (George) ; 
Tottenham (Ponsonby); Gunning (Peter); 
Caulfield (Wm. ); Hopkins (John); Gaussen 
(Campbell); Kendal (Charles); Keating 
( Walter ).+ 

Scholares — Savage (Wm.) Ex Sizar— 
Stack ( Robt. ) 

Pensionarii — Jeffeott (Willm.); Beatty 
os ; Sturgeon (Win.); Barber (Geo. ) ; 

Villis (Robt.); Bolton (Chas.); Handcock 
(Chas.); Corbett (Wm. ); Kinkead ( Fras. ) ; 
Reid (Patr.) ; Jackson (George); Clarke 
( Christ.) ; Adams (Henry) ; Burton ( Rob.) ; 
Garnett (Henry); Macan (Thos.); Lovett 
( Robert ); Martin (John ); O’Bryen ( Hewitt) ; 
Reid (Jos.); Wade (Arthur); Webb (E.); 
Knott (Thomas); Hely (John); Sanders 
(Wm.); Finnerty (Wm.) £2 Sizar. 

The Summer Vacation commenced on Tues- 
day, the 8th of July. The Chapel of Trinity 
College will re-open on Sunday, the 5th of 
October. The examination for entrance will 
be held on Friday, October 17th; and the 
Michaelmas term examinations will commence 
on Monday, October 20th. 
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+ Thus marked (* ) were Moderators. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. G. F. 
Everett, Chiddingfold r., Surrey ; of Rev. J. 
S. Master, Caden, of Rev. W. T. Hopkins, 
Nuffield r., Berks; of Rev. Sir C. Hardinge, 
Bart., Bounds Park, Kent ; of Rev. J. New- 
sam, Sharo Parsonage, near Ripon; of Rev. 
1D). Jones, Bishopston r., near Swansea ; of 
Rev. A. Grueber, Colebrooke v., Devon ; of 
Rev. J. B. Williams, Llantrissent v. ; of Rev. 
U. J. Williams, Whatley r., near Frome, So- 
memset; of Rev. Dr. Cardwell, Principal of 
St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 

Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. J. Dol- 
phin, Southrepps, Norfolk; of Rev. H. Ste- 
hens, Wilmington v. ; of Rev. W. W. Pym, 
Villian r., Herts; of Rev. R. H. Shepherd, 
Ranelagh ; of Rev. F. Rowden, Cuxham r. ; 
of Rev. T. C. Boone, Kensworth v.; of Rev. 
H. R. Crewe, Breadsall r., Derby ; of Rev. C. 
Hawkins, York. 

MARRIAGES. | 

The Rev. S. Phillips, v. of Llarddrew, Gla- 

morgan, to the Hon. J. H. Noel, youngest d. 


Vou. Vi — August, 134. 
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of Sir G. Noel, Bart. M.P.; Rev. I. Robley, 
M.A. of Trinity Coll., Camb., to Mary, eldest 
d. of Joseph West, Esq. ; Rev. C. Griffith, 
M.A., r. of Talachddu, Breconshire, and preb- 
of Trefloden, to Elizabeth, only d. of the late 
W. Gwyn, Esq. ; Rev. F. Heberden, of Stone, 
Kent, to Eleanor St. Barbe, eldest d. of the 
Rev. E. Allen, of Wilmington ; Rev. W. Airy, 
M.A., r. of Bradfield St. Clair, to Ellen Fran- 
ces, youngest d. of G. Massey, Esq. of Col. 
chester; Rev. T. White, of Messingham, Lin- 
colnshire, to Miss Ann Eliz. Molesworth, of 
Ensemere, near Penrith ; Rev. H. Biddulph, 
youngest s. of Sir T. Biddulph, Bart., to 
Emma Susan, only d. of the late John Nuttall, 
Esq., formerly of Worley Bank ; Rev, T. F. 
Layng, M.A., under-master of the grammar- 
school, Oundle, to Mias Cooper, d. of the late 
Mr. Cooper, of Warmington; Rev. W. Rasen, 
of Brompton, Middlesex, to Helen, third d. of 
J. M. Richardson, Esq. of Blackheath Park ; 
Rev. J. C. Blathwayt, of Islington, to Made- 
line, fourth d. of J. M. Richardson, Eaq. of 
Blackheath Park ; Rev. H. Clarke, r. of North- 
field, Worcester, to Agnes, d. of Dr. J. John- 
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stone; Rev. J. Sweete, of Redland, Bristol, to 
Caroline, d. of Colonel Barclay, late of the 56th 
regiment; Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, r. of 
Hambledon, Pucks, to Mary, eldest d. of the 
late Rev. H. C. Ridley ; Rev. J. A. Trenchard, 
D.C.L., of Stanton House, Wilts, to Miss S, 
B. Brooks, of Kingham ; Rev. J. F. Hone, 
M.A., v. of Tirley, Gloucestershire, to Anne, 
only d. of the late J. Grimshaw, Esq. of Gor- 
ton House, Lancashire ; Rev. D. Twopenny, 
M.A. of Oriel Coll., Oxford, to Miss Mary 
Twopenny ; Rev. J. West, M.A. of New Coll., 
Oxford, to Jane, only d. of the late Mr. J. 
Marshall, of Church-street, Warwick ; Rev. 
J. B. Bingham, M.A., r. of Great Gaddesden, 
Herts, to Frances, second d. of the late Rev. 
C. Johnson, r. of Winslow, Cheshire; Rev. J. 
H. Oldrid, B.A., minister of Gawcott, Bucks, 
to Euphemia, eldest d. of the Rev. T. Scott, 
M.A., r. of Wappenham ; Rey. J. Hull, r. of 
Upper Stondon, Bedfordshire, to Margaret, 
wilow of Major Dixon; Rev. R. W. P. Da- 
vies, of Court Ggollen, to Charlotte, only child 
of the late E. Morgan, Esq. of Llangattock, 
Brecon; Rev. R. Cargill, of Mottin zham-place, 
London, to Clementina, youngest i) of the late 
Clement Caines, Esq., Burrister-at-Law ; Rev. 


J. Cox, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Sarah Elizabeth, d. of C. Herring, Esq. of 
Hornsey-road, Middlesex ; Rev. W. D. John. 
ston, M.A., c. of Tunbridge Wells, and cha 
lain te the Dowager Countess of Scarboroogh, 
to Elizabeth Harvey, second d. of Lieut.-Col, 
Boys; Rev. W. Bliss, M.A., late of Oriel 
Coll., Oxford, to Jane Monck, second d. of G. 
Bridges, Esq. of Borthwick, atid late of Sand- 
ford, Essex; Rev. J. Haughton, M.A.,, in- 
cumbent of Ainsworth, Lancashire, and eldest 
s. of the late R. Middleton, in the same county, 
to Harriet Sophia, third d. of the late R. J. 
1). Ashworth, Esq., Barrister-at-law ; Rev. 
W. W. Ewhbank, B.A., v. of Grindon, Dur- 
ham, to Justina Elinor, eldest d. of the late 
Hon. Sir G, Cooper, Knight, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras ; 
Rev. C. Hebert. M.A., v. of Grendon, North- 
amiptonshire, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of H. Grace, 
Esq. of Stockwell Common, Surrey ; Rev. W. 
Chenery, r. of Stuston, Suffolk, to Emily Chris- 
tiana, eldest d. of the late Rey. C. J. Chapman, 
minister of St. Peter's, Mancroft, Norwich ; 
Rev. J. E. Robinson, A. M., of Christ Chureh, 
Oxford, to Maria, third d, of the Rev. E, 
Rowden, v. of Highworth. 
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The ‘' Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent.” 
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BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Bedford.On Thursday, the 19th ult., 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. G, 
W hyley, vicar of Eaton Bray, inthe parish 
church of Dunstable, Beds., and a collec- 
tion made in benalf of the society for Pro- 
motiue Christian Knowledge, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. A general meeting was 
afterwards held for the purpose of torming 
a district committee in connexion and co- 
operation with the latter Society. The 
Rev. James Hadow, vicar of Steatley, 
took the chair on the occasion. Several 
resolutions were proposed, and unani- 
mously adopted, and a liberal subscription 
entered into by the clergy and laity pre- 
sent.— Northampton Herald, 


BERKSHIRE. 

Professor Milman and the Jews.—We un- 
derstand that a subscription for the purpose 
of presenting the Rev. H. H. Milman with 
a piece of plate, has been entered into by 
some admirers of the reverend centleman, 
residing in the metropolis, ‘The subscrip- 
tion is confined to members of the Jewish 
persuasion only, and professes to be a 
mark of gratitude for the justice he has 
rendered the Jewish nation in his “ His- 
tory of the Jaws,” ~ Berhs, Chronicle. 


On the evening of Sunday, the 15th 
inst., after a sermon by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, at St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Speenhamland, a collec- 
tion of 106/. was made towards the ex- 
penses of that building.—TJbid. 


CHESHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of this diocese has 
been engaged during the present week in 
consecrating several new churches. On 
Monday, 7th inst., his lordship consecrated 
St. John’s Church, Bollington; on Tues- 
day, June 8, St. George's Church, Mac- 
clestield ; on Wednesday, June 9, the new 
church at Bullocksmithy, and on Friday, 
June 10, St. John’s Church, Smallbridge, 
Rochdale. — Manchester Courier. 

Declaration of the King.—After the con- 
secration of St. George's Church, Maccles- 
field, on Tuesday, the 8th inst., a cold 
collation was set out in the Town Hall, to 
which the Lord Bishop ef Chester was 
invited. About 200 of the most respect- 
able gentlemen in the town were present ; 
and in the course of the day his lordship 
embraced the opportunity of publicly 
stating, that the declaration attributed to 
his Majesty, and first published in the 
Standard and the St. James's Chronicle, was 
correctly reported. ‘*That declaration 
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(continued his lordship) be himself had 
the pride and the satisfaction of hearing 
from his Majesty's lips; and it had been 
conveyed to the public in such precise 
terms that it had astonished him.” This 
announcement was received with deafen- 
ing applause, which continued for several 
minutes. — Northampton Herald, 

The Rev. Lawrence Iston Fell, the 
worthy curate of Heswall, has been pre- 
sented by the parishioners with a piece of 
plate, as a mark of their esteem for him, 
and approbation of his conduct as their 
pastor.—Cheshire Advertiser. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Modbury have trans- 
mitted the Rev. William Stackhouse, of 
Trehane, near Truro, an elegant silver 
salver, as a testimonial of the respect and 
esteem entertained for him by his late 
parishioners, and of their gratitude for the 
exemplary, faithful, and efficient manner 
inwhich he discharged his pastoral and 
social duties amongst them during the 
lengthened period of thirty-six years.— 
Exeter Flying Post. 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in 
new paving and beautilying their ancient 
cathedral, found last week the leaden coffin 
of Bishop Bitton, who died in 1507. Near 
the bones of the finger was discovered a 
sapphire ring, set in gold, in the centre of 
which is engraved a hand with the two 
fore-fingers extended in the attitude of 
benediction.— Ibid. 

At Landkey, near Barnstaple, on Mon- 
day, the 14th of July, a piece of plate, 
value SOl., raised by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the parishioners of Landkey 
and Swimbridge, was presented to the Rev. 
Jobn Russell, minister of the said parishes, 
and a dinner given to the reverend gentle- 
man onthe occasion. The plate bears the 
following inscription :—‘‘ In testimony of 
their gratitude and esteem for kind and faith- 
ful services, this tribute, raised by subscrip- 
tion among his parishioners, as a mark of 
personal attachment, was presented on the 
Mth of July, 1854, to the Rev. John 
Russell, who, during the time be had the 
care of the parishes of Landkey and 
Swimbridge, has displayed all the amiable 
qualities that can adorn a man, both in bis 
public and private capacity. It is the 
earnest wish of the subscribers that the 
endearing tie which now binds them may 
be continued to the latest period of their 
existence.— Exeter Gatette. 

The inhabitants of Northam have spon- 
taneously entered into a subscription for 
the purpose of presenting their minister, 
the Rev. Mr. Mill, with a piece of plate, 
in testimony of their approbation of his 
zealous and faithful services for the Jast 
twenty-five years. The sum of 70l. is 
already collected. —Old England. 


DURHAM. 


Duyham University. The following 
hooks have been presented to the Unt- 
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versity Library :—Tooke's Lucan, @ vols. 
4to., by W. Tooke, Esq., M.P.; Camden's 
Britannia, folio, L.V., by the Rev. W. N. 

Darnell, B.D. ; Heeren’s Ancient Repub- 
lics, 3 vols, Bvo., by C. Curwen, Esq. ; 
Hyperanthraxis, by W. R. Clanny, Esq., 
M.D.:; Gaisford’s Suidas, 5 vols. folio 

(bound in the same manner, and presented 
on the same day as the copy to the Duke 
of Wellington, by the University of Ox. 
ford,) by the Rev. KR. Prosser, D.D.— 
Durham Advertiser, 

The foundation stone of a_ national 
school was laid at Letten-le-Hole, on 
Thursday, the 3rd of July. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. J. S, 
Nichol, in the presence of a large con- 
course of spectators, who assembled on 
the occasion. The building will contain 
about 360 children, who will be educated 
free of expense.—Ibid. 

The new church at Shildon, calculated 
to contain 1500 persons, was opened for 
Divine worship on Sunday, the 7th of 
July, by license from the Lord Bishop of 
Durham. The Rev. Mr. Manisty, curate 
of the new chapelry, officiated on the oc- 
casion.—T/bid. 

It having been intimated to the Rev, 
Thomas Gisborne, M.A., Prebendary of 
Durham, that the funds of the Durham 
Infant Schools are inadequate to their 
support, Mr. G., with that feeling of be- 
nevolence and liberality which ever dis- 
tinguishes him, bas sent a donation of 10/. 
(in addition to his annual subscription of 
siX guineas), to assist in liquidating the 
debt necessarily incurred on account of 
those schools.—Ibid. 

The National Society in London, and 
the Society for the Encouragement of la- 
rochial Schools in the diocese of Durham, 
have presented a handsome dto. copy of the 
Holy Bible to Mr. Francis Mason, and 
also one to Miss Dobson, the master and 
mistress of the South Shields and W estroe 
National Schools, as testimonies of their 
approbation of the general tnproving state 
of these institutions.— Ibid. 

FSSEX. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of July, the 20th 
anniversary of the Romford and Brent- 
wood Branch Bible Society was held ina 
building belonging to Mr. Shipton, at 
Romford. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Robins, rector of Ensham, 
Dorset, the Rev. Dr. Steinkopfi, &c. 
The intention of the Parent Society to 
present every emancipated slave, on the 
Ist of August next, with a Testament and 
Psalter, and which will cost 20,0001., was 
strongly recommended by a resolution to 
that effect, and a liberal subscription was 
entered into for that special purpose, the 
money being paid at the time to Mr. Sur- 
ridge, of Romford, the secretary.— Pssea 

Pa wr. 

On Wednesday, the Oh of July, a ser- 
mon was preached at Kayleigh, by the 
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Rev. George Croley, L.L.D., on behalf of 
the Rayleigh Church of England Schools. 
A most effective appeal, setting forth the 
advantages derived from education, was 
made to the congregation. The collection 
more than realized the expectations of the 
managers of thisinstitution. Afterservice 
the children were regaled with plum-cake 
and wine on the lawn in front of the rec- 
tory.—Ibid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A meeting of the clergy, lay members, 
and friends of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, residing in the deanery of 
Hawkesbury, in the diocese of Gloucester, 
was held at Chipping-Sodbury, early in the 
month of July, when an address, thanking 
his Majesty for his gracious declaration to 
the bishops, was unanimously agreed to. 
The meeting was attended by about 200 of 
the clergy, principal gentry, and yeomanry 
of the neighbourhood. Sir Bethel Cod- 
rington, Bart., in the chair. He strongly 
reprobated the conduct of any Minister of 
the Crown who would endeavour to obtain 
his Majesty's assent to a Bill for the de- 
spoiling of the Irish Church. 

In this year the sum of 406/. has been 
transmitted from the diocese of Glouces- 
ter, in aid of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.— Gloucester 
Journal, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

A Central Committee, composed of the 
clergy of the cathedral and the college, 
with various other members, lay and cle- 
rical, has been formed at Winchester, for 
the purpose of watching over the interests 
of the established church. Local com- 
mittees are now in course of formation at 
the several places following :—Newport 
(Isle of Wight), Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Bishop's Waltham, Alton, Basing- 
stoke, Andover, Lyndhurst, and Romsey ; 
consisting in like manner of lay and clerical 
members, whose office it will be to corres- 
pond with the Central Committee.— Huamp- 
Mure Telegraph. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the 
llampshire Society for the Education of 
the Infant Poor, on the plan of Dr. Bell, 
was celebrated in Winchester, with more 
than usual spirit. The children attended 
Divine Service at the cathedral at ten in 
the morning, where an excellent sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the Rev. 
Dr. Dealtry, chancellor of the diocese, 
after which a collection was made at the 
doors. ‘Lhe children were then publicly 
examined at St. John’s House, in the 
several branches of their education, and 
ucquitted themselves to the satisfaction of 
all present. At? o'clock the whole of the 
little people were regaled with a substan- 
tral dinner of roast beef and plum-pudding, 
beneath the beautiful avenue of lime trees 
1n the cathedral church-vard, and appeared 
to do ample justice to the feast, all looking 
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as clean, happy, and hungry as possible. 
A number of ladies and gentlemen at. 
tended, and the arrangements appeared 
complete without any exception. The 
scene was much enlivened by the perform. 
ances of the fine band of the I2th regi- 
ment, which attended in consequence of 
sixty children belonging to the regiment 
being partakers of the benefits of the in- 
stitution. ‘The funds of the society, how- 
ever, are by no means in a flourishing con- 
dition. For other particulars we must 
refer to the Report.—Jbid. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


( From a Correspondent. )—Tribute of Re- 
spect. —On the 30th of June, the parishion- 
ers of Koss presented their late curate, 
the Rev. Thomas Underwood, jun., M.A., 
by the hands of F. Coles, Esq., with three 
superb silver salvers, each having a suit- 
able inscription engraved thereon, and 
weighing altogether more than 120 ounces, 
as a lasting mark of their high respect for 
his public and private character, and of 
the grateful sense they entertain of his 
valuable services and unwearied efforts 
to promote their best interests during a 
period of nine years. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Huntingdon, July 11.—On Thursday the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln confirmed, in the 
churches of All Saints and St. Mary, in 
this town, when 636 males and females 
were admitted to the rite of confirmation. 
On the followmg day the clergy of the 
diocese underwent his lordship’s triennial 
visitation, when an impressive sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Whall, of 
Thurning. fHlis lordship’s charge to the 
clergy was an elaborate composition, as 
remarkable for the elegance of its diction 
as for the soundness of its views and 
arguments. It took nearly an hour in de- 
livery, and was listened to with unwearied 
attention and delight by a crowded church. 
—Cambridge Chreniele. 


LANCASHIRE. 

We have much gratification in stating, 
as a proof of the estimation in which he is 
held, that the ladies forming part of the 
congregation of Trinity Church, Waver- 
tree, recently presented the Rev. William 
Badnall, incumbent, with a splendid suit 
of canonicals, in testimony of their regard 
for him as their minister. This present 
was inaddition toan elegant silver tea-pot, 
presented by the whole congregation about 
a year ago, on the occasion of the reverend 
gentleman's marriage. The tea-pot also 
contained the richest draught which it is 
ever likely to receive; namely, 122/. in 
sovereigns.— Liverpool Standard. 

Thecongregation of St. George's, Wigan, 
have presented the Rev. C. Bateson, A.B., 
with a gown and cassock, as a token of re- 
spect for the exemplary conduct he has 
manifested, as well astor the disinterested 
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services he has rendered to them during 
his residence in that town,— Manchester 
Courier. 

Address and Petitions in favour of the 
Established Church.—The petition to the 
House of Commons, in favour of the es- 
tablished church, was forwarded on Thurs- 
day, the third of July, to Sir Robert Peel, 
for presentation. It contains 11,500 sig- 
natures, which were obtained in about ten 
cays, without any great exertions, and 
without recourse being had to public ex- 
citement, or to any of those discreditab'e 
tricks by which the ‘‘ Voluntaries” con- 
trive to swell the number of signatures 
to their petitions. Even as regards the 
number of signatures, the friends of the 
church may congratulate themselves on 
the result of this appeal to the inhabitants 
of Manchester and its neighbourhood ; and 
we will assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no petition was ever presented 
to parliament from this town which con- 
tained the names of so many persons of 
respectability. The petition to the House 
of Lords will be forwarded to the Duke 
of Wellington at the beginning of the 
week ; and the address to the King will 
be entrusted to the Farl of Wilton, who 
is at present out of town.— /bid. 

St. Paul’s Infant School.—On Wednes- 
day evening, the 2nd of July, the Lord 
Bishop of this diocese delivered an ad- 
mirable and impressive sermon in this 
church, on behalf of the funds for the es- 
tablishment of an infant school in connec- 
tion therewith. His lordship’s text was 
from Gen. ii. 7. ‘The church was crowded 
by a very respectable congregation, and 
at the close of the service a liberal col- 
lection was made.— Ibid. 

New Church at Heywood.—The site of 
the new church about to be erected in 
Heywood, has been fixed on an eligible 
plot of land behind the Brunswick Hotel. 
The building will commence early next 
spring.— Ibid. 

A splendid piece of plate has been pur- 
chased by subscription among the friends 
and supporters of the Warrington Clergy 
Charity, to be presented to the Rev. R. A. 
Rawstorne. t bears the following in- 
scription, commemorative of the services 
tor which it is designed as a tribute :—‘ A 
memorial to the Rev. Robert Atherton 
Rawstorne, M.A., from the subscribers to 
the Warrington Clergy’s Widow Fund, in 
testimony of their gratitude for the un- 
wearied assiduity and zeal with which he 
devoted himself to that institution, as its 
honorary treasurer, for twenty-five years. 
— Manchester Chronicle. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

On Thursday, July 10th, the county meet- 
ing of the Societies for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and for the Propagation 
ot the Gospel in Foreign Parts, took place 
at the Guildhall. After a powerful ser- 
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mon, preached by the Rev, Dr. Fancourt, 
at St. Martin's, a collection of 40/. and 
upwards, was announced to the members, 
who returned to the hall to transact’ the 
business of the society, when the bishop 
of the diocese neeuiaed. The Rev. A. Ir- 
vine, one of the joint secretaries, read a 
report of the proceedings during the last 
year, shewing the interests of the societies 
to be in a flourishing state in this county. 
The members then adjourned to the Three 
Crowns Hotel, where they partook of a 
splendid dinner, crowned with great good 
humour, and with the expression of senti- 
ments highly honourable to those who 
uttered them, and most strikingly distin- 
guished for their warm and inextinguish- 
able attachment to the established church. 
C. W. VPacke, Esq., the lay steward, as 
chairman of the meeting, presided with 
the utmost urbanity, aa his sentiments, 
highly honourable to him as an English 
gentleman, were welcomed with the most 
cordial applause. We were happy to see 
in the company, not only many clergy- 
men, but most of the gentlemen of distinc- 
tion, both in the town and county; and 
were particularly gratified to see the mayor 
and many of the b> vem and other mem- 
bers of the corporation come publicly for- 
ward in support of these societies. In 
these times of rebuke and indignity to our 
national church, such a sight is most grati- 
fying, and proves in our opinion, incon- 
testibly, that Britons will still be true to 
their Church and King, and that * God will 
preserve the right.”— Leicester Journal, 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, accompanied by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon, held his Triennial Visita. 
tion in Leicester, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, 8th and 9th inst. The attendance 
of the clergy and churchwardens was more 
than usually numerous. The Rev. Mr. 
Humphrey, Rector of Laughton, preached 
before his lordship and the clergy on ‘Tues- 
day; and the Rev. Mr. Lievre, Rector of 
Little Ashby, on Wednesday. His lordship 
delivered «a very impressive charge, in 
which he entered extensively upon the sub- 
ject of church property—the various pro- 
jects now in agitation for church reform — 
the claims preferred by the dissenters, 
their grievances, \c.— Leicester Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Defeat of the anti-church faction in Bos- 
ton.—We call the attention of churchmen 
throughout the county to an account of a 
recent vestry-meeting at Boston, where 
the anti-church party were left in a miser- 
able minority, even in the town which 
elected John Wilks for a representative, 
and where radicalism was once triumphant. 
By the radicals of Boston the granting 
of a church-rate was made a party ques- 
tion —a trial of strength between them 
and the friends of order, and they now see 
the result. Another feeling has sprung 
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up ion the land; the people desire to ve 
port our ancient institutions—they only 
want leaders, and surely they will be found. 
Let the rate-prayers of Louth, and other 
towns in the county, learn wisdom from 
this struggle, and no longer suffer them- 
selves ny tyrannised over by factious 
demagogues, whose only strength lies in 
their tongues. We have no doubt that 
the triumphant issue of the contest in this 
town will be followed by very important 
results, as Boston was considered to be 
irrecoverably Wilks-ridden. It has ex- 
cited the greatest enthusiasm in the neigh- 
bourhood, and on Tuesday, the bells of 
Keal, Stickford, and many other villages, 
were, we understand, rung merrily on the 
occasion. As an example—a beacon—to 
other towns, the victory is invaluable, and 
the friends of the church cannot but profit 
largely by it. 

The meeting was held at Boston church, 
for the purpose of passing the late church- 
wardens accounts, and to lay a church- 
rate for the year ensuing.—Mr. Artindale 
(churchwarden ) stated to the meeting that 
he found it necessary to ask the parish 
for a rate of Yd. in the pound.— Mr. llodg- 
son then moved, and Mr. Grantham se- 
conded a proposition to that effect, 
when the Rev. A. Perrey, M.D. (Baptist 
preacher ), observed, ‘* As this was a party 
matter between the Conservatives”— (here 
a burst of groans and hisses, mingled with 
cries of ‘* No politics,” ‘‘ No party,” 
completely drowned the speaker's voice. 
After a time he attempted to reiterate the 
offensive observation, and again was the 
displeasure of the meeting very loudly ex- 

yressed.) Silence having been obtained, 

dr. Perrey moved as an amendment, ‘* hat 
the business of laying a rate be postponed 
until the Ist of July, 185,"’ which was 
seconded by Mr. W. Bontot. In the 
course of his address the Doctor observed 
that some of his ancestors had been high 
in the church, and he himself was educated 
in the principles of the establishment ; 
but from the moment he became a dis- 
senter, he considered that great injustice 
was done by calling on dissenters to pay 
church-rates. Mr. Till (late churchwar- 
den) said be was a dissenter, and he 
thought it a great oppression to tax them 
for the support of a church from which 
they derived no benefit; the chapels 
maintained themselves, and the churches 
ought to do the same. A show of hands 
was then taken on the amendment, when 
the number of hands for and against were 
nearly equal; the original motion was 
then put, followed by a similar result: 
the chairman made no declaration, Mr. 
Wilson immediately demanding a poll, 
which forthwith commenced, and con- 
tunued uatal four o'clock, when it wus ad- 
journed until nine the next morning, and 
finally closed at four o'clock on Monday, 
the 7th inst., when the numbers were- 
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For the rate, 304; for Dr. Perrey's Amend- 
ment, 40—majority in favour of the rate, 
54.— Boston Herald. 

The subscription for rebuilding St. Mi- 
chael's church, Stamford, amounts to up. 
wards of 1,400/.— Northampton Herald. 


MIDDLESEX. 
On Wednesday, the 25th ult., the King 
held a levee, at which the following Ad- 


dresses and Petitions were presented to 
to his Majesty :— 


By the Duke of Wellington—Addresses to 
thank his Majesty for the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his Majesty in his speech to 
the Archbishops and Bishops, on the 28th 
of May last. 

The Duke of Newcastle—Addresses and 
petitions for the preservation of church 
and state, from Annesley, Attenborough, 
Barton, Bole, Carlton, Manstield, Nor- 
well, Plumtree, Lenton, South Markham, 
and Buckfastleigh, in the county of 
Devon; and addresses thanking lis 
Majesty for his most gracious speech to 
the Bishops, from Ripon, Yorkshire ; 
Dudley, Staffordshire ; Nottingham, and 
its vicinity; and Corporation of East 
Retford. 

The Bishop of Exeter—An address from 
the Protestant inhabitants of St. Peter's, 
in the city of Cork, thanking his Majesty 
for his determination to uphold the 
church, and relying on his paternal care 
that the property given for the mainte- 
nance of the church in Ireland and the 
number of its ministers be not dimi- 
nished ; also an address from the inha- 
bitants of the parish of Exminster, in 
the county of Devon, to a similar effect. 

Sir Jobn Yarde Buller—A loyal address 
from the inhabitants of the parishes of 
Brixham and Churston Ferrers, in the 
county of Devon, in favour of the esta- 
blished church, signed by 257 persons. 

Mr. Sanderson, M.P.—An address from 
the Corporation of Colchester. 

Lord Prudhoe—An address from the lay 
inhabitants of Lleddon, in the county ot 
Northumberland, to thauk his Majesty 
for his gracious speech to the Bishops. 

Sir Henry Smyth—An address from Col 
chester and its vicimity, thanking his 
Majesty for his most gracious and con- 
stitutional declaration to the Bishops. 

The Earl of Winchilsea—Loyal addresses, 
expressing unbounded satisfaction and 
gratitude for his Majesty's gracious de- 
claration to the prelates of our church, of 
maintaining inviolate the religion of the 
church of England and Ireland ; and ar- 
dent attachment to the institutions in 
church and state, from the eastern part 
of the county of Kent; from [flarkhurst 
and its vicinity, Kent ; from Chittern, 
St. Mary's, Wilts; from Chittern, All 
Saints, Wilts ; from Bury St. Edmund's, 
Suffolk ; from Swisby, Derby ; and trom 
Great Stanton, Durham, 
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Earl of Warwick—Aa address from War- 
wick, thanking his Majesty for his gra- 
cious support of the established church. 
Major Anderson, of Havering Grange, a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Essex—A loyal address from the gentry, 
clergy, and other inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of Havering, in the liberty of Ha- 
vering-atte-Bower, in the county of 
Essex, thanking his Majesty for his late 
seasonable declaration to maintain invio- 
late the integrity of the protestant chureh 
as by law established. 

Lord Tote. Teentnen addresses, signed 
by 5,000 persons, to the same etlect. 
From the inhabitants of Tewkesbury, and 
from the town of Chepstow, to the same 
etlect. 

Addresses from the city of Wells and its 
vicinity; the city of Hereford; the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Assistants of the 
borough of Leeds; the inhabitants of 
Romsey, inthe county of Southampton ; 
the Archdeacon and clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester ; the inhabitants 
of certain parishes in the county of So- 
merset; the Mayor and commonalty of 
New Sarum; the inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of Ford, in the county of Northum- 
berland ; the inhabitants of Shepton 
Mallet, in favour of the established 
church, 


The following Addresses and Petitions 
were presented to the King, at the levee, 
on Wednesday, the 9th instant :— 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury—From 

the Clergy of the Deanery of Taunton ; 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Salop ; 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Der- 
by ; the parishes of East Brent and South 
Brent, tlutton and Locking, Weston- 
super-Weall, and Huntspill, county of 
Somerset ; Eling, county of Southamp- 
ton; Coleshill, Warwickshire ; Danley 
Wiske, North Riding, York ; St. Nicho- 
las, Cork; St. Mary, Shanden, Cork ; 
Abbey Stowey, county of Cork; the 
Presbytery of Garioch, Scotland ; parish 
ot Bewillochar, Aberdeenshire, and the 
parish of Bourtie, Aberdeenshire, hum- 
bly expressive of gratitude for his Ma- 
jesty’s determination to support the 
united church of England and Ireland, 
and praying his Majesty's continued pro- 
tection, 

The Earl of Falmouth—From the gentry 
and inhabitants of Falmouth and its vi- 
cinity, expressing their alarm for the 
safety of the Protestant establishment, 
and assuring the King that his Majesty's 
declaration, as recently delivered to the 
Prelates, has filled them with admiration 
and gratitude. A similar address from 
the town of Penzance and its vicinity ; 
and a similar address from the parish of 
Lawenhitton, in Cornwall, 

Lord Saltoun—From the Lord Lieutenant, 
Deputy-Lieutenants, and landholders of 





the county of Aberdeen, in favour of the 
chureh, as by law established. 


Mr. Herbert— From South Wilts, in favour 


of the established church. 


Viscount Cole, M.P., and Mr. Mervyn 


Archdall, M.P.— From the High Sheriff, 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Protestant 
inhabitants of the county of Fermanah, 
to thank his Majesty for bis gracious de- 
claration to the Bishops, in support of 
the established church, and to declare 
their unshaken loyalty. 


Lord Prudhoe—From Chillingham, county 


of Northumberland, thanking his Ma- 
jesty for the avowal of his sentiments to 
the Bishops, and prayer to his Majesty, 
to preserve the allrance between chureh 
and state; and from the parishes of Aln- 
wick, Shillbottle, Lesbury, Loughougli- 
ton, Alwinton, Holystone, and Belford, 
county of Northumberland, thanking his 
Majesty for his gracious declaration to 
the Lishops, and prayer to his Majesty 
to preserve the rights and privileges of 
the church, and to sanction no change 
which might endanger its efficacy. 


The Marquis of Exeter—From the borough 


of Stamford, to thank his Majesty for 
the declaration of his Majesty's determi- 
nation to support the established charch 
in its full integrity. 


Earl of Westmorland—From Thranston 


and its vicinity, in the county of North- 
ampton, expressing thanks to his Ma- 
jesty for his gracious declaration of sup- 
porting the church. 


Farl Amherst—From the Archdeaconry 


and Clergy of Middlesex and Essex, ex- 
pressing their dutiful acknowledgments 
to the King for his Majesty's most gra- 
cious and repeated assurances of protec- 
tion to the church. 


The Earl of Winchilsea—From the inhabi- 


tants of Tenby and its vicinity ; Leigh, 
county of Stafford; Sebergham, county 
of Carlisla; and Ahenagh, county of 
Cork; expressing their attachment to 
the united church, thanking bis Majesty 
for his reply to the address of the Pre- 
lates and Clergy of the united church, 
and avowing their determination to use 
every endeavour in their power to sup- 
port his Majesty in the execution of 
those resolutions. 


Mr. William Miles— From the inhabitants 


of the south-eastern part of the county of 
Somerset, testifying their deep sense of 
gratitude to his Majesty for the assurance 
of bis determination to maintain inviolate 
the integrity of the church. 

Mr. Blackstone, M.P.—From the Mayor 
and Corporation of Wallingford, thank- 
ing his Majesty for his declaration tothe 
Archbishops and Bishops in support of 
the church. 

Earl Cawdor—From the inhabitants of the 
parish of Narberth, thanking his Ma- 
jesty for his gracious declaration in fa- 
vour of the established church. 
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Earl Grosvenor—From the town of Con- 


gleton, county of Chester, expressing 
gratitude to his Majesty for his deter- 
mination to maintain the established re- 
ligion of the state. 


Lord Kenyon — From the Magistrates, 


Clergy, gentlemen, and inhabitants of 
Whitchurch and Wem, Shropshire ; 
Malpas, Cheshire ; and from the offi- 
ciating minister of Gresford, Denbigh- 
shire, from a public meeting there held, 
— his Majesty for his declaration 
to the Bishops on the subject of church 
reform. 


Addresses to the same effect were also pre- 


sented from the Protestant inhabitants 
of 54 parishes in the south of Ireland ; 
from the inhabitants of New Sarum, anc 
the southern portion of the county of 
Wilts ; from the parish of Hartlepool, in 
the county of Durham ; from the several 
townships of Poulton -in-the- Fylde, 
‘Thornton, Carleton, Hardtown, with 
Newtown and Martown, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster ; from the parishes 
of Honiton, Moreton-hampstead, Ipple- 
pen, akapsbiideien. and Lifton ; from 
the gentlemen, clergy, and other inhabi- 
tants of the Deanery of Hawkesbury, in 
the county of Gloucester, signed by 1,200 
persons ; from several of the clergy and 
others residing in Bedford and the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The following presented Addresses and 


Petitions to the King, at the levee, on 
Wednesday, the 16th instant :— 


The Duke of Rutland—From a Clerical 


Society at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leices- 
tershire, humbly begging to offer, for 
themselves and for those committed to 
their spiritual charge, the most deep 
and heartfelt gratitude for his Majesty's 
spontaneous and very seasonable decla- 
ration to the Prelates of the church of 
England and Ireland, twenty-six signa- 
tures ; also from the inhabitants of the 
parishes of Wistow, Newton Harcourt, 
and Kilby, Leicestershire, offering their 
grateful thanks for the recent expression 
of his Majesty's firm determination to 
maintain inviolate the united church of 
England and Ireland, one hundred sig- 
natures. 


The Duke of Beaufort—From Cirencester 


and its neighbourhood, thanking his Ma- 

esty for the sentiments his Majesty has 
feos graciously pleased to express in 
favour of the established church. 

Marquis of Londonderry—From the city of 
Durham, thanking his Majesty for his 
gracious speech to the Bishopa of this 
realm. 

Earl of Wilton—From the towns of Man- 
chester and Salford, signed by 15,656 in- 
dividuals, humbly thanking his Majesty 
for his gracious determination to main- 
tain in its integrity the established 
church of these realms ; a similar ad- 
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dress, signed by 65 resident clergy in the 
town of Manchester; a similar address 
from the parish of Middleton, near Man- 
chester, signed by 821 individuals; « 
similar address from the parish of Prest- 
wich, near Manchester, signed by 762 
individuals ; a similar address from the 
parish of Dean, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, signed by 1,752 individuals. 


Earl of Wilton and Mr. Wilson Patten, 


M.P.—From the borough of Warrington, 
signed by 1,099 individuals, humbly 
thanking his Majesty for his gracious 
determination to maintain in its integrity 
the established church of these realms ; 
a Similar address from Lyttam, signed by 
350 individuals. 


Viscount Combermere—From the towns 


and neighbourhoods of Astbury and 
Wrenbury, in the county of Chester, 
thanking his Majesty for his most gra- 
cious speech to the Archbishops and 
Bishops, in answer to their address on 
the occasion of his Majesty's birthday. 


Lord Saltoun— A petition from the inhabi- 


tants of the parish of Alford, in behalf of 
the established church of Scotland. 


Lord Foley—From the Magistrates, Clergy, 


and other inhabitants of Droitwich and 
its vicinity, expressing their heartfelt 
gratitude and delight at his Majesty's 
most gracious declaration of his sincere 
attachment to, and his resolution of main- 
taining the established church in all its 
just rights and privileges. 


Lord Harewood —From Knaresborough, 


respecting the support of the established 
church. 


Sir Wathen Waller—From the inbabitants 


of Twickenham, expressive of their loy- 
alty and attachment to his Majesty's 
person, and of their gratitude for his 
Majesty's support of the established 
church. 


Lord Rolle, for Lord Eldon— From the 


arish of Whitwick, in the county of 
#icester, humbly thanking his Majesty 
for his gracious declaration in favour of 
the established church; a similar ad- 
dress from the inhabitants of Odstone, 
in the county of Leicester ; a similar 
address from the inhabitants of Ibstock, 
in the county of Leicester. 

Mr. T. Egerton—From the inhabitants of 
the parish of Runcorn, in the county of 
of Chester, thanking his Majesty for his 
late gracious declaration in support of 
the church. 

Mr. C. Fergusson—From the Magistrates, 
Town Council, and inhabitants of the 
burgh of Castle Douglas, in the stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, in Scotland. 

Lord Salisbury — From Hertford and its 
vicinity, praying for the protection of the 
church. 

The Mayor of Liverpool, Major Wilson, 
oth regiment, and Thos. Foster, Esq., 
Town Clerk—From the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, signed by 15,000, to thank 
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his Majesty for his gracious declaration 
in support of the established church. 

The Mayor of Liverpool and Town Clerk 
of Liverpool—From the Common Coun- 
cil of Liverpool, to thank his Majesty for 
his gracious declaration in support of the 
established church. 


Mr. Estcourt— From the inhabitants of 


Shipston-on-Stour, in the county of Wor- 
cester, thanking his Majesty for his gra- 
cious declaration to the Bishops. 

Addresses of a similar nature to the above 
were presented from the city of Worces- 
ter and its neighbourhood ; from the in- 
habitants of the borough and town of 
Ashburton, Devonshire ; from the twelve 
capital Burgesses and Commonalty of 
Sheftield, and from the magistrates, gen- 
try, and other inhabitants of that town 
and neighbourhood ; from the inhabitants 
of Brace Mioll, Salop ; Overton, Flint- 
shire ; Bangor Isacoed, Flintshire, all 
assembled in vestry ; and from the Pas- 
tor, Deacons, and members of Ebenezer 
Chapel, Dublin. 


These testimonials, and hundreds of 
others which are in preparation, must con- 
vinee the King how sincerely grateful his 
loyal and affectionate subjects are, for the 
ssurance he has so graciously been pleased 
to offer, and the pledge he has so nobly 
riven, to maintain the church against the 
attacks of her enemies, open and covert.— 
| ‘ ndon Pape rs. 


A petition from the clergy, gentry, and 
inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, with 
1,000 signatures, in favour of the existing 
connexion between church and state, was 
presented to the Lords on Tuesday, the 
ith inst., by the Earl of Malmesbury. 

lhe Bishop of London held a Visitation 
at St. Paul's Cathedral on Monday morning, 
the 7th inst., which was most numerously 
attended by the city clergy. An appro- 
priate sermon was delivered trom the text, 
‘ Pe ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves,” by the Rev. Dr. Russell, Rector 
of Bishopsgate ; after which the Bishop, 
ittended by his clergy, delivered in the 
chapel of the cathedral an admirable 
charge. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Society took place on Thursday, at 
the Central School, Sanctuary, Westmin- 
ster. ‘There were present the Bishop of 
London, Bishop of Gloucester, Lord Ken- 
yon, Lord Ashley, William Davies, Fsq., 
Rev. H. H. Norris, Joshua Watson, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Rev. J.C. Wigram, 
md Richard Twining, Esq. 

Harrou School. —The Governor's Scholar- 
Ships for this vear have been awarded tc 
Mr. Thomas Fassett Kent, son of Thomas 
Nent, Esq., formerly of Trimity College, 


Oxford, and sten-son of the Lord bishop of 


London: and Mr. Charles T. Wilson, son 
tf Horace Ii. Wilson, lsq., Protessor of 
inscrit in the University of Oxford, 
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A meeting of the parishioners of South 
Hackney was held on Thursday, the 17th 
inst., by adjournment from the Vestry- 
room, at the School-house, for the purpose 
of making a church-rate for the ensuing 
vear; the Rev. Hl. H. Norris in the chair. 
Mr. H. Love having proposed a rate of 
threepence in the pound, a Mr. Mardlies 
proposed, as an amendment, the postpone- 
ment of the question to that day six 
months. After some discussion, the 
amendment and the original motion were 
put, and the latter (in favour of the rate) 
carned by a majority of 50 to 14) After 
appointing auditors, the meeting broke 
up.— London Pape rs. 


MARSHALL'S CHARITY.—(JUDGMENT. ) 


Vice -( ha wcellor's Court.— The lttorney- 
General v. Harris.—Uhis Honour, in giving 
judgment in this case, stated that he had 
carefully read overall the papers connected 
with the information, and that it appeared 
to him, and was also the opinion of no less 
personages than Lord Hardwick and Lords 
Valbotand King, that the surplus revenues 
of this charity ought to be applied to the 
rector and parish substance of Christ 
Church beyond the specific sums men- 
tioned in Marshall’s will. [lis Llonour then 
went minutely through all the provisions 
of the will, and animadverted on the evi- 
dience, as also the arguments used by 
counsel on each side at the hearing of the 
information ; after which he decided that 
the surplus revenue of this charity was 
applicable to the increase of the income of 
the rector of Christ Church, and other 
ecclesiastical provisions for the benefit of 
that parish, which was contemplated by 
the willofthe donor, but that 1t was not ap- 
plicable to relieve the parishioners from the 
rates imposed by the 57th of George III. 
His Honour then referred it to the Master 
to determine what increase should be made 
to the income of the rector. — Ibid. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On the 10th of July, the foundation 
stone of a new church at Dinnington, 
endowed by the Warden and Fellows of 
Merton College, Oxford, and M. Bell, 
Esq., M.P., was laid by Mr. W. Robson, 
in the presence of a numerous assemblage 
of the inhabitants; and an appropriate 
prayer was afterwards impressively deh 
vered by the Rev. J. RK. Furnass, A. M., to 
whom great praise is due for bis strenuous 
exertions in forwarding the undertaking. 

Vewcastle Chronicle. 


NOTTINGUAMSHIRE. 

(From a Cor respondent, ) — The Rev. 
(. W. Eyre, having intimated to the 
Archbishop of York his intention of re- 
siqning the rectory of Carlton-in-Lindrick, 
of which his Grace is patron, caused a 
veneral feeling of regret throughout the 
parish, and incited the principal inhabi- 
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tante to devise means of obviating, if 
possible, the irreparable loss which they 
foresaw would accrue to the parish at 
large if such design should unhappily be 
carried into effect. In the hope of pre- 
venting the removal of a band always 
open to relieve, and a heart ever ready 
to comfort the afflicted, and of retaining 
the future valued services of an exemplary 
and beloved minister, they agreed to pre- 
sent a petition to their rector, recording the 
sentiments of the parish, and also to send 
a copy of it to the Archbishop, along with 
a memorial requesting him to exert his 
influence in prevailing on Mr. Eyre to 
accede to their wish. The Archbishop 
was pleased to signify to Mr. Eyre his 
readiness to return the letter conveying 
the intimation of his resignation ; and Mr. 
Eyre has been induced to yield to the 
entreaty of his parishioners. ‘This com- 
pliance has diffused unbounded satisfac- 
tion through the place; and it has also 
impressed the petitioners with a due sense 
of their obligations both to the Arch- 
bishop and Mr. Eyre, for the kind manner 
in which they have assented to their 
wishes, as it proves that both are inclined 
to bestow on them a continuance of those 
substantial favours which have been dis- 

ensed with so liberal a hand during the 
ast eight years. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—The usual half-yearly meeting of 
the members of this venerable and excel- 
lent society, residing in the Nottingham 
district, was beld in the vestry of St. 
Peter's church, on Wednesday, the 2nd of 
rie the Venerable Archdeacon Wilkins 
in the chair; when it was announced that 
the society had placed the sum of 40001. at 
the disposal of the Foreign Translation 
Committee, for the purpose of promoting 
the circulation of the holy Scriptures and 
versions of the English Liturgy in foreign 
languages. This important information was 
accompanied with a request to the com- 
mittee to solicit subscriptions in aid of 
this very desirable object. In consequence 
of this communication, the meeting adopted 
the resolution of making known this cir- 
cumstance to the members resident in the 
district, and of taking effectual steps to 
obtain subscriptions in furtherance of this 
laudable design. 

The interesting ceremony of baptizing a 
converted Jew was performed in St. 
Peter's church, Nottingham, on Wednes- 
day, the 10th of July, by the Rev. R. W. 
Almond, M.A., rector. The young man, 
who has thus openly renounced the errors 
of Judaism, is a native of Soljevi, in 
Poland. His Jewish name is Jacob Laza- 
rus, to which that of James was added in 
his Christian baptism. He has been care- 
fully examined in the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Christianity by several clergy- 
men and gentlemen, who do not entertain 
the slightest doubt as to the sincerity of 
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his conversion to the saving truths of the 
Gospel.—Nottingham Journal. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


We have great pleasure in stating that on 
Saturday, June 21,a massive and beautifully 
ornamented silver salver was presented by 
Mr. Hitchings, in the name of the parish- 
ioners of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, to the Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins, the excellent curate of 
that parish, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: —‘‘ Presented to the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
by the parishioners of St. Aldate’s parish, 
on his retiring from the curacy, as a memo- 
rial of his eminent services, and as a tes- 
timony of their esteem and regard. Ox- 
ford, June, 1831.” —Oxford Paper. 

On Tuesday, July Sth, the inhabitants 
of Witney presented to the Rev. John 
Ilyde five pieces of plate on his retiring 
from his pastoral duties, as resident mi- 
nister of the established church for the 
last twenty-five years in that place. Ap- 
propriate inscriptions were engraved on 
the plate, expressive of the grateful sense 
of the inhabitants for his faithful discharge 
of the duties of his sacred office, his upright 
conduct as a magistrate, and his benevo- 
lence and kindness to the poor, particularly 
during the prevalence of the cholera in 
1832.— Ibid. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

At the visitation of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, at Welsh Pool, on Tuesday, the 
8th of July, the Rev. R. Williams, one of 
the rural deans, suggested that the oppor- 
tunity presented by the assemblage of so 
large a body of ministers of the establish- 
ment ought not to be allowed to pass 
without some expression of gratitude to 
the King for his Majesty’s late declara- 
tion to the Bishops. The Rev. gentleman, 
after an able speech, proposed an address, 
which was unanimously adopted, and nu- 
merously signed in the course of the even- 
ing. The Lord Bishop then stated that seve- 
ral of the clergy of his diocese had suggested 
the formation of a Diocesan Society for 
the encouragement of the building of 
churches and chapels; and the reverend 
gentlemen present having signified their 
concurrence in the proposition, it was 
determined that a society of this nature be 
immediately formed. His Lordship then 
announced his intention of giving an annual 
subscription of 100/. The Chancellor of the 
diocese, the Dean of St. Asaph, immedi- 
ately rose, and, after alluding to the great 
pleasure which he, at all times, felt in 
seconding the views of his Right Rev. 
Diocesan, expressed his determination to 
subscribe 20/. every year. He also moved, 
in order that the society might immediately 
assume a substantive shape, that the Bishop 
of the diocese be requested to assume the 
office of President. Viscount Clive an- 
nounced his intention of offering a donation 
of SOL, together with an annual subscrip- 
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tion of 50l.; and the clergymen present 
stated their intention to subscribe each to 
the utmost extent of his means.— Merthyr 
Guardian. 

The friends and congregation of the Rev. 
F. Salt, curate of Wem, Salop, have com- 
menced a subscription for a piece of plate 
to be presented to him in testimony of 
their esteem. Upwards of 1001. was almost 
immediately set down. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

On Wednesday, the 2nd of July, the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells held his 
triennial visitation in the Abbey church, 
Bath; and prior to which his Lordship 
confirmed 440 young persons of both sexes. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Pears. His Lordship, in concluding his 
Charge to the clergy, observed, ‘‘Thata 
dark cloud still hung over the church ; a 
love of change and a spirit of insubordina- 
tion were too extensively prevalent; that 
respect for constituted authority, and that 
attachment for the venerable institutions 
of the land, which distinguished the Eng- 
lishman of former days, had lost their 
ancient influence. It was for the clergy to 
meet the feeling of the times with an 
unshaken constancy, tempered with bro- 
therly forbearance.” — Bath Herald, 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledgee—On Tuesday, the 8th of July, the 
Eighteenth Anniversary of the Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Association of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
holden in the Cathedral church of Wells ; 
on which occasion the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells, 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of Wells, 
the Rev. Canons Beadon and Barnard, the 
Reverend Prebendaries Blackall, Proctor 
Thomas, and Mount attended. Among 
the company present, including a large 
body of ladies, from the town and neigh- 
bourhood, we noticed the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, the Dean of Wells, the Rev. 
Professor Lee, the Mayor of Bath, the 
Mayor and Corporation of Wells, Captain 
Muttlebury, Dr. Macmullen, G. Emery, 
Esq. ; G. Shepherd, Esq. ; W. Jeffs, Esq. ; 
A. Mitchell, Esq.; B. Severs, Esq. ; Revs. 
W. P. T. Brymer, G. A. Baker, S. Blackall, 
J, Ellison, C. M. Mount, 8S. Madan, T. Col- 
lias, P. Thomas, Dr. Parfit, John Phillott, 
James Phillott, — Tremlett, — James, J. 
Williams, &c.—Ibid. 

The annual meeting of the Frome Dis- 
trict Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held on 
Thursday in the National School Room ; 
and, in the evening a sermon was preached 
at St. Peter's church, on behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society, by the Rev. J. 
Cunningham, of Harrow. The subscrip- 
tuons were very liberal.—/bid. 

Crewkerne Society for Promoting Chris- 
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ian Knowledge.—The Eighteenth Annual 
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General Meeting of this venerable and 
benevolent Society for the Crewkerne, 
Iiminster, and Chard district, was holden 
in this town on Tuesday, the 15th of July. 
Divine service commenced in the church 
at half-past eleven o'clock, on which ocea- 
sion an excellent sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. D. Dymock, M.A. On the 
conclusion of the service, the meeting was 
held at the George Inn Assembly Room.— 
Bath Chronicle. 

The Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., 
preached at Clevedon, on Sunday, the 15th 
of July, to a crowded congregation, in aid 
of the contributions for the erection of a 
national school in that village. The service 
was attended by a considerable number of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, who had caused 
their own chapel to be closed on the occa- 
sion, that there might be no impediment 
to their joining in the promotion of so 
desirable an object. The venerable and 
eloquent preacher alluded to the candid 
and Christian spirit which was thus mani- 
fested in terms of warm approbation. ‘The 
collection amounted to 261,—I] bid. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


On the 16th of June, a deputation from 
the inhabitants of Kinfare waited upon the 
Rev. Thomas Housman, late curate of 
that parish, to present him with a farewel 
offering of affectionate regard, consisting 
of a set of robes, and a massive silver tea 
service, Which included a coffee-pot, tea- 
pot, sugar basin, and cream ewer, with the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to the 
Rev. Thomas Housman, B.A., by the 
parishioners of Kinfare, as their farewel 
testimony to the zeal, piety, and faithful- 
ness, which, for fifteen years bave distin- 
guished his ministerial conduct. A.D. 
1834.”"— Birmingham Journal, 

The Bishop of Worcester consecrated 
a new church at Betley on Saturday, the 
28th of June; and another at Wetley on 
Monday last.—TIhid. 

Two large and handsome churches, at 
Shelton and Longton, in the Potteries, 
built by the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
have been lately consecrated.—TJ bid, 

The first stone of a chapel-of-ease for 
the parish of Hampton-in-Arden was laid 
on the 12th of July, in the hamlet of Nu- 
thurst, on the site of an old chapel which 
had for many years past fallen into decay. 
The principal expense of the erection is 
to oy borne by E. Bolton King, Esq., M.P. 
—Ilhbid. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
confirmed, at Stafford, on Tuesday, the 15th 
of July, upwards of 800 young persons; 
and, in the afternoon, at Stone, between 3 
and 400. At Burton-upon-Trent, on the 

Wednesday preceding, his Lordship con- 
firmed 384 girls, and 250 boys. In the 
course of his recent journey through the 
counties of Warwick, Derby, and part of 
Stafford, the Right Reverend Prelate has 
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confirmed no fewer than 16,000 persons.— 
Ibid. 


SURREY. 

Church-rates.—-On Thursday, 26th ult., 
a meeting of the parishioners was held in 
the vestry of Christ Church, Surrey, to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
rescinding the resolution agreed to on the 
5th inst. to the effect, ‘‘ that a voluntary 
rate of sixpence in the pound be made 
upon the assessments in the last poor's 
rate, and that the proceeds be placed in 
the hands of the churchwardens, and ap- 
propriated by them towards defraying the 
necessary expenses of the church,” and 
also of passing a resolution in lieu there- 
of, ‘*‘ That a church rate of twopence in 
the pound be now made.” Mir. Tilley, the 
senior churchwarden, said, that in con- 
formity with the resolution passed on the 
5th inst., relative to the voluntary rate 
proposed therein, he had called on the 
inhabitants of several streets in the parish 
(which he named) for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number of persons who were 
disposed to acquiesce in this voluntary 
rate, and he found upon a fair calculation, 
that only one out of fourteen agreed with 
the proposition, and were ready to adopt 


it. ‘The vestry clerk, he said, had received - 


a letter from Lord John Russell's secre- 
tary, which stated the new bill brought 
in by his lordship relative to the church 
rates would not come into operation until 
the year 1835, but until that period ar- 
rived it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to persevere and have the rates 
collected for the maintenance of divine 
service in the established church. Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Deacon, Mr. Westall, and 
M. Davey spoke in favour of a com- 
pulsory rate. Mr. White and Mr. Perrin 
urged a voluntary rate, the latter of whom 
moved an amendment—‘ That the reso- 
lution entered into on the 5th inst. relative 
to the voluntary rate rate be confirmed.” 
‘Upon the amendment being put, the 
chairman decided that it was carried by a 
a large majority. A poll was then de- 
manded by the churchwardens.—- Morning 
Herald, . 
SUSSEX, 


From a Correspondent.—With much gra- 
tification | beg to record in your pages the 
exemplary liberality of a lady, as exerted 
in behalf of the Church. Miss Woods, of 
Shopwick, near Chichester, has recently 
presented to the parish of Oving (of which 
Shopwick is a hamlet), a fine barrel-organ, 
and made an addition to the church gallery 
to contain it, with room for the singers. 
She has also given orders for the painting 
of the pews, and the colouring of the walls 
of the whole interior of the church, (which 
1s of considerable dimensions) at her sole 
expense. Nor is this all, for as I am duly 
announcing those acts of Miss Woods’ mu- 
nificence which are finished or in progress, 
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it may not be premature to add, that she 
has communicated to the parish authorities 
her intention of building a school-house, 
and endowing it for the support of a master 
and mistress, and indeed is now in treaty 
for the purchase of a piece of land where- 
upon to erect it. 

Last week the Rev. J. Balfour, the late 
officiating minister of the Chapel of Ease, 
and master of College House Establish- 
ment, quitted Worthing for Chester, having 
been appointed Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School in the latter place. Onthe day 
prior to his departure a deputation waited 
on the reverend gentleman, and presented 
him with three pieces of plate, consisting 
of a handsome silver inkstand and twoele- 
gant salvers of the same metal, each bearing 
this inscription, ‘*'To the Rev. J. Balfour, 
from the inhabitants of Worthing, as a 
testimony of their esteem for his private 
and professional character.” — Brighton 
Gateite. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Rev. A. 3. Campbell has been pre- 
sented by a part of the congregation of St. 
Philip's, on his retirement from the curacy 
of that church, with a purse of one hundred 
and fifty guineas, as a testimony of their 
personal respect for him, and their high 
opinion of the ability and zeal with which 
he has discharged his ministerial duties. — 
Birmingham Advertiser. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
confirmed 16,000 persons in the course ot 
his recent journey through the counties of 
Warwick, Derby, and part of Stafford.— 
Bristol Journal. 


WILTSHIRE. 

On Thursday morning, the 10th inst., the 
subscribers and friends of the Societies 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
met inthe chapter-room of the cathedral, 
Salisbury ; from whence they proceeded 
to attend Divine service, when an admira- 
ble sermon was delivered to as respectable 
and numerous an audience as ever assem- 
bled within the walls, by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester; after 
which, a collection was made at the doors, 
which amounted to 681. 15s. 1d. The con- 
gregation then adjourned to the council 
chamber, where a numerous and highly 
respectable meeting was held, to take into 
consideration measures for advancing the 
objects of these two venerable societies. 
G. Eyre, Esq. was called to the chair. 
Numerous resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted on behalf of the two 
societies, whose claims for support were 
strongly and pathetically urged upon the 
meeting by the Very Rev. the Dean, the 
Chancellor, and the Archdeacon of the 
diocese.—Salisbury Herald. 

On Thursday, the 17th inst. a deputation, 
consisting of Messrs. Neate and Maundrell, 
the churchwardens, and others, waited on 
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the Rev. Samuel Satchwile, the late cu- 
rate of Calne, and presented to him a piece 
of plate of elegant workmanship. ‘The in- 
scription on it is as follows: —‘‘ Presented 
to the Rev. Samuel Satchwile, on his 
leaving the Curacy of Calne, Wilts, as a 
tribute of respect from his friends, for the 
zeal and fidelity with which he has fulfilled 
the duties of a Minister of the Gospel in 
the above parish during eleven years. 
A.D. 1834." —Bristol Journal. 

A public meeting of the friends of the 
Established Church, connected with War- 
minster and the neigbbouring parts of the 
county of Wilts, was holden at the Town 
Hiall in Warminster, on Saturday the 12th 
inst., the Marquis of Bath in the chair, to 
consider of the most expedient means of 
expressing their determination to uphold 
the Union of Church and State, and their 
disapprobation of any alienation of the en- 
dowments by which the former is sup- 
ported. The meeting was attended by 
more than five hundred persons, consisting 
of nobility, gentry, yeomanry, and others 
of the first respectability, and an address 
to his Majesty was resolved on.—Sulisbury 
Journal. 

On Thursday last, the church of Baver- 

stock, which has been re-pewed, and 
otherwise restored, was re-opened, in the 
presence of a numerous assemblage of the 
clergy, gentry, and inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. An excellent sermon was 
preached onthe occasion, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells ; after which a collection 
was made at the doors, which amounted 
to nearly 402. At the conclusion of this 
interesting ceremony, upwards of sixty of 
the principal persons present partook of a 
cold collation, at the residence of A. Powell, 
Esq., at Hlurdcot. A supper was also 
given by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Hony, 
on the lawn in front of his house, to the 
whole of his parishioners. On the same 
occasion, the foundation stone was laid, by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, of a paro- 
chial school, adjoining the church. The 
Rev. F. Skurray, of Horningsham, made a 
very appropriate and eloquent address to 
the spectators. We understand that the 
whole expense attending the restoration of 
the church has been defrayed by the rector 
and his parishioners, assisted by the pro- 
prietors of the adjoining estates.—Salisbury 
Herald. 
_ The new church at the foot of the bridge 
is now rapidly proceeding, at the cost of 
the Rev. George Chamberlayne, Rector of 
Wyke and Weymouth. — Ibid. 

We understand that a highly respectable 
and talented clergyman of the Church of 
England, who some time ago was presented 
with a living in the neighbourhood of Wey- 
mouth, and appointed secretary to a Bible 
Society in this county, has sent in his re- 
Signation to the committee, stating, that 
the recent conduct of the Dissenters has 
shewn sueh hostility to the venerable establish- 


ment, that be cannot, as a Christian, ever 
appear on a platform with Dissenters. We 
understand that the letter is most ably 
written, at great length, and we hope will 
be published, — Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Worcester Deanery District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, held at the Episcopal Palace, the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese in the chair, it 
was stated Ny the secretary that the num- 
ber of books distributed by the committee 
in the last quarter exceeded that of the 
preceding quarter by 763 ; the number being 
as follows :—Bibles, 124; Testaments, 75; 
Prayer Books, 251; bound books, 151 ; 
Tracts, 2957 ; Psalters, 12; School Cards, 
159; making a total of 3,729.— Worcester 
Journal. 

YORKSHIRE. 

East-Riding Visitation.—The Venerable 
Archdeacon Wrangham held his visitation 
on Thursday ,the 10th inst. at Beverley. The 
sermon was delivered in St. Mary’s church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Carter, Vicar of Bainton, 
after which the clergy, &c. adjourned to 
the chancel, where the Archdeacon de- 
livered his charge. It was a very moderate 
and conciliatory address, and breathed a 
spirit of ardent attachment to the Church ; 
and he impressed upon the clergy by whom 
he was surrounded the necessity of dili- 
gence and pastoral care towards their re- 
spective charges. We were sorry to see 
that the reverend gentleman was suffering 
under indisposition, so much so as to ren- 
der him several times inaudible. After 
the charge, the churchwardens for the se- 
veral parishes were sworn in. The parish 
of Holy Trinity, Hull, was reserved until 
the last, when an application was made by 
Mr. Robinson, on the part of Mr. Moxon, 
who was second on the poll at the election, 
to have that gentleman sworn in. He 
founded his application on the ground that 
the candidate who had the greatest num- 
ber of votes, polled several who were not 
eligible to vote, and these being deducted 
from the gross numbers, left Mr. Moxon a 
considerable majority. A protest, signed 
by Mr. Moxon and another, was also put 
in. On the other side, it was argued that 
the candidate first on the poll had been de- 
clared duly elected by the chairman of the 
meeting; that the return had been signed 
in the usual form by the vicar, and counter- 
signed by the vestry-clerk. The arguments 
on both sides were very ingenious, and at 
considerable length. Mr. Moxon, in his 
protest, intimated his intention of apply- 
ing to the Court of King’s Bench for a 
mandamus, should the other party be sworn 
in, and the official at length decided that 
there was so much doubt, that at present 
he would not swear in either applicant; 
but unless Mr. Moxon should by the 13th 
of November, obtain a mandamus, then he 
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would swear in the other party applying. — 
Yorkshireman. 

The Rev. J. Bywater, incumbent of St. 
Paul’s church, Huddersfield, has, in con- 
sequence of ill health, resigned the pastoral 
charge of that church, to the great regret 
of his numerous and respectable congrega- 
tion.— Ibid. 

The Wilberforce Memorial.—The first half- 
yearly meeting of the governors of this in- 
stitution, was held at the Guildhall in 
York, on the 15th inst., Wm. Gray, Esq., in 
the chair; when it was determined that the 
half-year! meetings of the society should 
in future be held on the first Tuesday in 
the March Assizes, and on the first Tues- 
day in October. Two rules were also 
adopted—viz. that the object of the insti- 
tution is to enable the pupils to obtain a 
livelihood, attention being paid to their 
moral and religious education; and also 
that such mechanical arts shall be taught 
as the blind can exercise to advantage. 
The amount of subscriptions already paid 
18 41951. 9s. 6d. The annual subscriptions 
amount to about 3331. 10s. Exchequer bills 
to the amount of 3500/. have been pur- 
chased, and a balance remains in the hands 
of the Treasurer of S02/.7s. 5d. Thanks 
were voted to R. Davies, Esq. the Trea- 
surer, and Joseph Munby, Esq., the Secre- 
tary, who were requested to continue their 
services, which they kindly consented to 
do. A committee was also appointed.— 
Sheffield Independent. 

‘Lhe splendid new organ which now em- 
bellishes the interior of the fine old priory 
church of Bridlington, the gift of John 
Lowrey, Esq.,and built by Mr..John Parkin, 
of York, was opened on Sunday the 15th, 
— Yorkshireman. 


The Rev. Lodwick Edwards, formerly 
a minister of the independent connection 
at Aberavon, was recently admitted within 
the pale of the established church, and 
ordained by the cn § of Liandatf. He 
had previously recanted, and now occupies 
the pulpit formerly filled by the late Mr. 
Jones, Llangan. ‘This is another symptom 
of the increasing favour and affection with 
which the established church is regarded 
by the discerning and enlightened portion 
of the dissenting community.— Carmarthen 
Journal, 

Mrs. Butler, widow of the Rev. R. 
Butler, of Inkpen, Berks, has bequeathed 
v,0001, to the Bishop of St. David's, ia 
trust, to receive the interest, and apply 
it to the use of the College at Lampeter. 

At the annual conlerence of the Welsh 
Methodists, held at Bala, in June last, 
upwards of 500 preachers and elders then 
present from various parts of the princi- 
pality unanimously agreed to the follow- 
ing recommendation :—‘' That we deeply 
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lament the nature of the agitation now so 
prevalent in this kingdom, and which 
avowedly has for its object the severing 
of the National Church from the state, and 
other changes in ecclesiastical affairs—we 
therefore are of opinion, that it pertains not 
to us to interfere in such matters ; and we 
strenuously enjoin upon every member of 
our connection to “ meddle not with them 
that are given to change,” but, on the 
contrary to pray for the King, and for all 
that are in authority, that we may lead a 
quiet and peacable life in all godliness and 
honesty.”’—Carnarvon Herald. 

The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph confirmed 
765 adults in the parish church of Oswes- 
try on the 11th inst. 

On Tuesday the 15th inst., the clergy 
of the deaneries of Tegengle and Rhos, in 
the diocese of St. Asaph, met at that city 
to frame and sign an address to the King, 
thanking His Majesty for his late very 
seasonable declaration in favour of our 
venerable church. A loyal address was 
unanimously adopted, by anumerous meet- 
ing.—Chester Advertiser. 


IRELAND, 


The Lord Primate of lreland ( Lord John 
Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh) has 
subscribed 8,0001. to the restoration of the 
ancient cathedral at Armagh, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by the Very 
Rey. the Dean, on the 2Ist ult. The vast 
superstructure of the venerable tower, 
weighing 4,000 tons, is to be supported 
during the relaying the foundation of the 
piers, without moving a single stone from 
the upper part of this immense tower, by 
means of some very ingenious mechanism 
invented by L. N. Cottingham, Esq., the 
architect. —Ouxford Paper. 

The Archbishop of Tuam has come to 
the decision of remaining at Tuam, and of 
not transferring his residence to Killalla, 
as was for some time most confidently ex- 
pected. 

The recent confirmations held in dif- 
ferent churches of his diocese, by the Lord 
Bishop of Clogher, fully bears us out in 
the opinion that we have always enter- 
tained, that the Protestant religion is not 
in that declining state in which the Whigs 
are so fond of representing it to be.—At 
Kilskery upwards of 500 were admitted to 
this important rite, having been under an 
examination for some time previous, and 
heard an impressive address from the re- 
spected prelate; and the decent appear- 
ance and devout behaviour which was 
observed was a gratifying spectacle to 
every real friend of religion and the esta- 
blishment.— Fermanagh Reporter. 

The costs incurred by the Rector of 
Rathdowney, Queen’s County, in an in- 
effectual effort to recover tithes amounting 
to 1501., have already exceeded 300/.— 
Salisbury Herald. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Rev. Samuel Birch’s Sermon at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Bishop of Lincoln, Svo. Is. 

Household Worship. By the Rev. E. Fielder. 
2s. Gd. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. Royal 18mo.7s, 

An Analytical Arrangement of the Apocalypse ; 
or, Revelations recorded by St. John, &c. By 
Richard Roe. 4to. 15s. 

Clavis Homiletica; or, a Clergyman’s Register 
of his Discourses. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Smith’s View of the Last Judgment, 1i8mo, 
2s. 6d. 

Ten Discourses on the Life and Character of 
Moses. By M. Anderson, M.A. 12mo,. 6s. 
Sacred Classics, Vol. VII. (Taylor’s Select Ser- 

mons) 3s. 6d. 

The Preacher, Vol. VII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Thelwall’s Refutation of Irving's Heresy. 18mo, 
1s. 6d. 

Scenes and Hymns of Life. By Mrs. Hemans. 
7s. Gd. 

The Philosophy of Evidence of Christianity. 
By James Steele. 8vo. 7s. 6. 

Joseph’s English and Hebrew Lexicon, Royal 
8vo. If. Is. 

The Boy's Help to Hebrew, 2s. 6d, 

Philip on Steep and Death. 8vo. 8s. 

Raspail’s Organic Chemistry ; from the French. 
By W. Henderson. 8vo. Plates. 18s. 

Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XXII., Second of Ses- 
sion 1834, 1/7, 10s. 

Memoir of Richard Hatch By the Rev. 8. R. 
Allom. 12mo._ 6s. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Maxims, Reflections, Observations, &c., in 
Poetry and Prose. By the late W. C. Smith. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Works of Martin Doyle. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia. Imperial 8vo. 
2/. 2s. 

The Etonian. 3 vols.8vo. 27s. 

Dr. Parr’s Works ; with Life by Dr. Johnstone. 
8 vols. 8vo. 71. 7s. 

Rossetti’s Disquisitions on the Anti- Papal Spirit ; 
translated by Caroline Ward. 2 vuls. post 
8vo. 18s. 

English Scenes and English Civilization. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1é. 11s. 

Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Valpy’s History of England. Vol. VI. 5s. 

Sketches of Natural History. By Mary Howitt. 
lémo. 5s, 

Calendar of Nature; Designs by Cattermole. 
Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lite and Missionary Labours of Mrs. Smith. 
lgmo. 4s. 6d. 

Female Biography of the New Testament. 18mo. 
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A Guide to the Giant's Causeway, and North 
East Cuoast of the County of Antrim; with 
Maps and Plates. i2mo. 5s. 

South Australia. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

Belgium and Western Germany in 1833. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. post8vo, 18s, 

Arrowsmith’s Map to Lieutenant Burnes’s Tra. 
vels. 7s, 6d, 

Baines’s Guide to the Lakes. 12mo0. 7s, 6d. 

ee Statistics of the United States, 18mo. 
2s. Od. 

Buroes’s Travels into Bokhara. 3 vols. 8vo. 
2/. 2s. 

Tilustrations of the Himalayan Mountains. By 
J. Forbes Royle, PartlII, Imp. 4to. 20s. 
Howison’s European Colonies. 2 vols. 8vo, 288. 
Ross’s Second Voyage to the Arctic Regions. 

ig8mo. 3s. 

Abbott's Child at Home. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 





IN THE PRESS, 


A Pre-existing State Proved; and the Consis- 
tency of the Trinity exhibited upon a New 
Principle. By a Layman 

The Bible Atlas. By Samuel Arrowsmith. 

The Aves of Aristophanes, with English Notes. 
By H. P. Cookesley. 

Le Pages I’'Echo de Paris. With a Vocabulary 
of Idiomatical Phrases. Second Edition, 

The Duty of a Christian State to support a Na- 
tional Church Establishment: the Scriptural 
Character and Peculiar Claims of the Church 
of England. Five Sermons preached in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, at Leeds, in April, 
1834, by the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M.A., Curate 
of Trinity Church, and Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Leeds, late Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd ; with an Original Sketch of 
the Life of Mr. Hogg. 

Dr. Southey’s Life of Cowper; uniform with 
Byron and Scott, in monthly Volumes. 

Essay op Poisons. Sixth Edition. Twenty-one 
Coloured Piates. By Thomas Castle, M.D., 
F.L.S., &e. 





Preparing for publication, in 8vo, Documents 
Iliustrative of the Life and History of Thomas 
& Becket ; edited, with Notes and Ulustrations, 
by John Holmes, Esq., and Joseph Stevenson, 
Esq. Volume I. containing—1. Vita Beati 
Thome Archiepiscopi per Edmundum Grim 
conscripta, e codice unico edita, 2, Vita ejus. 
dem Thome, auctore Johanne Sarisburiense. 

Dr. Southey is engaged upon a Life of Dr. Watts, 
to accompany a new edition of the “ Hora 
Lyrice,”’ forming the ninth Volume of the 
** Sacred Classics.”’ 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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Price. Div. | Price. Div, 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 248 12 Liverpool and Manch. Railway, 200 9 
Birmingham do...........+.+++++ 239 | 12.10 London & Birming. do..¢ 15 pd | 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ......] 87.10, 3.15 |Grand Junction, do....¢20 pd.| 21 
Kennet and Avon, do. ......... | 24 1 (London Dock Co. ............... | & ]} 2.5 
Leeds and Liverpool do..........| 520 | 20 |St. Katharine’s do................ 67 | 2.10 
Leicester and Northampton, do., 165 | 10 | West India do..................06 100} 5 
Oxford dO. ........ccsececeeeeeeees 620 32 (Globe Assurance do. ............ 149 | 7 
REGED ..ccccccccercccccccccrccees} SSO. GN Gir accscsnccsneveccncocsccvqses 12} 10 
Trent and Mersey, do............. | 640 32 |West Middlesex Water Works.| 81 3 
Worcester & Birmingham, do.| 84.10 | 3.10 |King’s College ..............006 | Bl | 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received :—“H.”’ (on Perambulations,) “L. W.,”’ “R. B.,” “ G. P."’ 
(on I‘evnrat), “ Senex,’ “E. H.,” “W. P.L.,” “M. V.,” “1.C. C.,” © V. ML,” and 
most of them shall appear in the next number. 


Several books ought to have been noticed before, particularly the two ‘‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises,” by Messrs. Prout and Roget ; Mr. Greswell’s laborious work on the Parables, and 
Mr. Coneybeare’s very useful and sensible Lectures on the Criticism of the New Testament ; 
but it is odious to pass over such books so slightly as time and space usually allow. 


Bishop Coleridge’s Address at the consecration of an English burial-ground at Caracas, 
and his description of its situation, are of singular interest ; and his Lordship’s two Charges 
demand particular attention. 


The Bill for Religious Assemblies being thrown out, it would be very desirable that the 
subject should be thoroughly discussed before Parliament meets again. 


Some letters by “Britanicus,” which appeared in a provincial Journal, and were 
favourably noticed in this Magazine, have been republished, with the title “‘ The Chureh its 
own Witness.” They deserve extended circulation. 


A “ Lay Subseriber's’’ Ictter is too late for this Number, but shall receive every attention 
in the next. If time is precious, and he will give his address, the Editor will procure and 
send him every information in his power. If not, it might be well to have the letter published, 
as it might give information to all. 


Mr. Rippon has given notice of a motion next year to expel the Archbishops and Bishops 
from Parliament. 

The “ Essex Standard” of this week contains a letter from the Bishop of Winchester to 
Mr. Dunn, contradicting the bold falsehoods of a new edition of the “* Plea for Noncon- 


cecal rome at Chelmsford, and circulated by a Quaker. It is so valuable an exposure 
of falsehood that it shall be given in the next number, 





My prar Sir,—I observe that you mention in your last Number that a correspondent had 
raised an objection to the articles on the Parisian Greek Press, on the ground of their not 
being sufficiently amusing. Now, if by this was meant merely that they are not so generally 
interesting as most other articles, the observation would probably be founded in truth. But 
as a proof that there are those who take as deep an interest in the articles in question as your 
objecting correspondent can in any other portion of the work, I will only mention that, some 
time since, on asking one, who justly stands very high in the church, whether he were 
acquainted with the British Magazine, | received a reply to this effect :—“ Oh, yes; and I 
quite look forward to the first of the month for Mr. Huyshe’s remarks on the Parisian Press.” 


I am, very faithfully yours, D. I. EF. 


